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LAMBETH PAL Ns 6° YE ARCHBISHOP’S INN] 


RIVER of Many spring's in oht | roek the are shop's 
beginnings among the tswold) moorings at the palace 
SCHLOLAPS 


s, of many turnings as it gathers borne so many 


free, so many king 


pth and speed upon its pleasant way and 


rough lush green fields, with farm- lordly retinues, to 

uuses and sheep and browsing kine, and) And it is from the riy 

opes where castles, palaces, and towers | of the little steamers speeding 
of ehurehes rise between the curving 


opens of the woods: a river of many | ous effect to the eve 
The history of this stately pil 


Irregular outlines mass In most harmoni 


bridges too, quaint spans of plank where for 
ts bed is laid with rushes, ruddy of brick ward of seven centuries the home and 1 

where the mills and weirs wax busy, and. official seat of the Archbishops of Canter 
sombrely grand of well-massed stone bury, is not only the story of the English 
where the towns have thickened to its} Chureh in its amities and enmities with 


episco 


verges: such is the river Thames, until the Church of Rome: of the archi 
at last, wider and swifter and muddier  pates of more than fifty primates during 
much, yet fair with sky hues still, and 
very hard worked with every sort of craft il, political, and 

in its motley structure a record of the art 


England's most contentious period of e1 


rehi@ious evolutior 


al 
that plies for trade or floats for pleasure 
it comes rushing in to London town, stav- and architectural changes of the ages th 


ing its foree a little as it nears the walls have produced it; but 


IL IS a romances 


of beautiful old Lambeth Palace, thence court and cloister as Strange in its trag 


swirling demurely across to the steps of verities, in the crimes and virtues of 
the towers of Parliament, as if it cherish- | actors, the splendor and the shadow 
ed recollections of the days when church | scenes, as the most improbable of modern 


and state, when mace and mitre, wrought tales 

their decrees in the jealous intimacy of Its Saxon name, ori; 
much conflicting lust of power: then hur- hethe or Lamehithe 

rving on beneath the arches of Westmin- tion.” whieh it must have been 
t 


ster Bridge to join its crowded water life) present Thames Embankm« 
to the crowded shore life of certainly the One spelling, Lambhyd 
largest, perhaps the loveliest, surely the bor,” had apparently no ot] 
saddest, city in the world. than that of an wsthetie 
In deseribing the palace of Lambeth itis ing from the former meaning 
natural to speak, and even to speak first, In very early times Lambeth 
of this fine river, still flowing so near it, al manor—the Saxon 
vhich used to wash its very walls, and and it was part of tl 
ess Goda, sister of Edward the C 


It is a pleasure to publi It changed hands during the Sax 
bt to His Grace the late Aré 
i his family for their kind attention and courte There is no certain account of 


“MV ackne 


, 
hbishop of Canterbu ish wars, but later came to its ow 


steer and canons of the English wh st palace Was I1lKe but GISCUSSION and deeds 
iluable information: to the officials of the srit f . 
. \ nese } \ t «ft 
Muse im. especially to Mr. C. H. Coote OF COnNnVe Vale 1 \ - it tood 
‘ na ss Frances Havs. who tk present site of 


earches 4 As a home 


r ¢ 


oO Act of 
t Washing 
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Mav, 1533, while this most 
vife and queen was. still li 
of her faithless husba 
Lady Anne Boleyn was confit 
ranmer—that same Cranmer 
t clergy the oath assigning 
succession to her heirs, vet on 
vo years Later, When seated judiciall 
the under chapel erypt of the pala 
innulled the marriage itself, having a 
f y tempted the captive and = alrea 
sentenced queen to avow “some just 
mpedinent to her marriage 
in the hope of avoiding 
ke for herself and her adherents. Fron 
that dark crypt the miserable young 
queen, dishonored by the king, betrayed 
by her highest earthly spiritual adviser 
and foreed to aflirm in her own diseracs 
the disinheritance of her offspring, we 
forth only to the seatfold, and the third 
day after her beheading, her maid, Jane 
Sevmour, took her place as the wife of 
Henry VIII 
It is strange reading that in the very 
next year (15387), by virtue of the Royal 
Commission, various conventions of the 


archbishops and bishops were held 


bury, | Lambeth to *‘devise the Godly and Pio 


the | Disposition of a Christian Man,” know) 
consecutive to history as the Bishops’ Book. 
It is believed And it seems not so inserutable as man 
Thomas & Beeket | of the so-ealled aets of Divine Providence: 
hat as many as tive that these meetings should have been dis 
is occurred between perse d Ly the plague, ‘persons dying even 
WarhanrandSum- | at the palace gate.” That strange man 
eeremonies Low thie eighth Henry, once came in his bara 
Abbey, St.) to the foot of the ** Water Tower,” and eal! 
| is, ed his tool Cranmer down the stairs to 
Anglican | tell him of certain plottings of Bishop 
ts of many | Gardiner and other of Cranmer’s enemies, 
and put him in the way of triumphing 
over them. 
Danquet {mong other royal visitors of the past 
Archbishop's | have been Queen Mary, who often called 
and 1446; for) on her favorite Cardinal Pole, and is said 
veen Rome and | to have completely furnished the palace 


had its eardi- | for him; and Queen Elizabeth, who fre 
learned men | quently visited Archbishop Parker, whom 

they often | she warmly liked in spite of his having a 

s, and there | wife, a married prelate being the gravest 
‘hancellors among them | incongruity in her eyes. There is a fun 
th and fifteenth cen- | ny account of her behavior when parting 

' the | from them after one of these visits. She 

e them with both | had been entertained with much devotion 
attaches the |} and luxury, and could not help feeling 
herine of Ara-| grateful even to Mrs. Parker. ** Madan 
idies on her; 1 may not call you,” said the maidet 

and here, on the | queen, *‘and mistress I must not call you 





LAMBETH 


t, though I know not 


you 
I do thank you 


Another queen came to the palace ~ hot 


isa guest, but as a fugitive On the 9th 


if December, 1688, James IT.’s unfortunate 
ife, the beautiful Mary of Modena, in the 


isguise of an Italian washer-woman, came 


] 


fying from Whitehall, through dreadful 
nd and rain, in a little open boat, across 
the Thames to the foot of the Water Tower 


ith her six-months old child, the future 


Pretender,” in her arms, rolled up as a 


mndle of linen. The coach in which she 


( cpected to vo on to Graves nd Was not 


there, and she hid in the angle of the tow 


er till it came and she could make her 


escape 
Victoria 


primacies 


visited the palace dur 
of Archbishops How 
Sumner, and Longley, and the late 
Archibald Campbell Tait, 
received the Prince of Wales at Lambeth 


Queen 
ing the 
ey, 


irchbishop, Dr 


In sailing down the Thames the oldest 
portions of the palace are first to meet the 
eye—the tower of the parish church, close 
the fine Gate 


and west facade of the 


house. the root 
Hall (Jus 


tower 


to those of 
Grreat 


the 


windows of 


ons), Lollards’ Tower lesser 


and the graceful lancet the 


PALACI 


Portions a) 


Cha pe ] 
rreat 


+ | 
Ou 


antiq 


Whether any of it is o 
fabric of the Count hether 
her palace Vas 1del al With that re port 


\rchbishops 
Walter ' > t 


ed to have been repaired by 


Hubert 


Into decay 


Langton and 
it fell 
Archbishop Bon 


rhis 


Bon face 


eholterie and doug 


i 
in Smithfield 


ao 
and aes 


OUS 


and canons ove SOLE niatter 


when the im nant canons uneleri 


but manfu a pom titi 


tootl 


nail, he, afte 


{ 


his powerl 
ay 

rban LV 
thot 


ion of 


ana Ih 


her 


and bade On Tae In exXplat 


restore 
t } 
the Lam 


pome authoritl 


decessor did the aetu: Vork upon or 


rowed sums, while Boniface boasted thut 
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f the chureh Liisc ript 
vement are nearly worn a 
| s-rehef design lies 
a door wnat 
alis With a 
ad-and-cross-bones etfeet 
ice to muse In quite 
Knelish afternoons 
s down through the 
stained window in the belfry. 

The peal of eight bells in the tower 
certainly a step in advance of the wood: 
rattles with which prey ious to GSO the 1 

eupho- | ple were raspingly summoned to pul 
njudicious treat- | worship. **The English are vastly fond 
ver was pulled | of great noises that fill the air.” wrot 
Hentzner at the close of the sixteenth ce 
restoration Was so capably pushed | tury, “such as firing of cannon, beatin« 
is completed in litthe more than a | of drums, and ringing of bells:.... it 
ed Che clo ee opened in 1852 by | common that a number of them whiel 
the Bishop of Winchester, and the volun have got a glass in their heads do cet 
tary vote of the parishioners, together into some belfry, and rine bells for how 
r collections, speedily cleared | together for the sake of exercise Hence 
£2000 still due on the work. It | this country has been ealled ‘the ringine 
y galleries, closely paved and most- | island.’ There are quaint board records 
wainseoted, and the western gallery | in the church tower of these and othe: 
put there in the reign | ringings 
At the bottom of In the adjoining chureh vard rest tl 
ishes of Bishops Thirlby and Turnsta 
and several of the primates; and he 
stands the curiously devised and carve: 
tomb of the Tradeseant family, whose 
united collections of natural history wer 
the beginning of the Ashmolean Muse 
at Oxford It has the following inseri 











tion 


























trumpets wake 


world, these hence 
garden for a paradise 


The chureh tower stands so close to the 


house as to look, from the river, lik 


partment of the southeast win- |! Gate 


pane of glass is painted the por- a larger tower of that fine structure 
i peddler and | og Tradition | which, standing on the same site as the 


quaint design to the effect earlier one, was built in 1484 by Arel 


the year 1608 a peddler gave a bishop Morton, and is known as Morton's 


of ground ealled ** Peddler’s Aere” to Gateway 


eth parish on condition that he Probably neither in England nor in all 
ld figure forever in a paint- Europe is there another piece of architect 





LAMBETH 


s ’ 
& 
* 
a 
Ld 
a 
oa 
q 
a 
4 
h 
i 
a 


ire Which has brought so much of beauty 


ind grandeur as safely h all the 


natural and made vicissitudes of four cen 


throug 


turies It IS built of re d briek. \ ith stone 


In the first 
story of the middle portion are the large 


ly 
t 


ressings, and faces the south 


irched Tudor doorway and smaller arch 
ed postern to the right, and a large window 
looks out from the middle of 
This 


} 


the second 
piece is flanked by 
two square and massive towers five stories 
in height, and heavily battlemented. 

At this gate was distributed the 
morial dole.” 
“dole” * portion” 
literally observed in those day s. the arch 


story. centre 


‘imme 
The meaning of the word 


‘share” or Was Very 


bishops making up munificent ‘‘alms 


PALACE 


dishes” from then n tables, adding also 


This chi 


erand 


sums OF money iritv sometimes 


Archbishop 


Spec iallvy mentioned by 


reached a very aie, 


Winche 


Godwin 


. : 
isey b 


as having therein excelled all 


before or after hi 


** He maintained.” savs Godwin 


Wiany 


poor scholars at the universities and was 


exceedingly bountiful to other persons in 


distre SS Be side S thie daily fracme nts of 


his house he rave Friday and Sun 


that ¢: 


every 


dav unto every bege ime to tis 
door a loafe ol bread ota 


farthing price, 
And 


on such alms days 


sufficient for one person one day 
there were usually in 
times of dearth to the number of 5000, but 


ina plentiful time 4000, and seldom or nev 
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hn persons every Sunday, 1 
Thursday in rotation 

continues to be distributed 
the postern we come unde) 
of thie rateway to the lar 


ch faces the north 


Upor 
vard of the 


erounds () 














right hand is the door of the 
lodge, and aeross to the 


door of open 
wmbpeth 1 ISO6 consist 


porter’s 
left, through 

iron grating, are 
of Jaundry and = eulinary 
Passing beyond th 


olimpses 
arrangements 
juartern loaves, nine stone ol e 


arch, immediately 


n halfpence. The the right is a door leading by 


Obroth with oatmea sand 


threes 


a windin 
vided in ‘ 


stone stair tO Upper rooms 1n the easter: 


qual por cate tawer, a portion 


management 


separate in its in 
mited among thirty poor ternal from the rest of th 


There, in olden times, was a 


came to receive it in install Gate-house 





1\ grated Opening 


into a closet where 


all who passed poo 
Directly Opposite this is a passa 
nh a verv thicK Wall Vit 
doors, leading to a small roon 


isa kitehen Huge iron rn 


in its walls, and inscription 
round the iron-barred narrow 
are similar to those in 
ards’ Tower, and it is 
‘flow from that dismal 
together, and their 
“ frequently secured thro wh 
ible process OF eaves dropping 
In the western tower of the Gate 
OPWay of the same sort has been « 
In this tower the first floor was 
ng-room and sanetum of Arelibish 
rton On the second tloor is the record 
muniment room, where were stored 
earehives of the see, since remo 
fire-proof MaNUSCPIPt POOL Me 
Juxon’s Hall sceoted 
The reeord room, with its :massive door. | nut. and 
spandreled fire place, and ceils 
lsof oak, isa stately presence-« 


hough its cracking seams how 


strong supports 
\long the south side of the outer 
vard extends what is now ealled Juxon’s |) comi 


Hall, formerly known as the Great Hall. 


1 
Nothing certain is known of its first foun- | ness. then s 


dation, but it existed in the time of Ed- | light comes 
ward I] and the design of the handsome } 
ceiling is supposed to have originated with 

Archbishop ( ‘hicheley It Was spoiled hh 

the time of the Commonwealth, but on 

the restoration of Kine Charles, Juxon 


in his brief episcopate of three vears, ex 


pended £10,000 in rebuilding the hall, 
making aS exact a re-creation as POSSLDLe 
In spite of strong influences and counsels 
in favor of newer designs 
At the south end of Juxon’s Hall is a 
second covered archway, lead ne into the 
nner square court-vard. By asmall door 
in the left wall of this areh we enter 
hall, and find it a noble room 
feet long. over 50 feet hich. 
broad A louvre or lantern 
from the roof, and the vane bears t] HOrmMous « 
of the *‘see of Canterbury palit | Pole, and 
of Juxon, with a mitre over them 
date 1663 
The five west windows ist between 
their deep buttresses to the ve ry root, and | mers ménage 
in the north bay bevond, what used to be | list of officers 


a doorway is now a beautiful window, in | troller, gamator 






































te cle Live pice) eoman olf 
e ¢ } LKePS. Dal ers eomenh OF thre 

I rst eo . tlers of Nn md 
il¢ int f ries iIshers © Lhe 
peo? ers of Chamber, GQalty 




















vite " chatnber, marshal 
On oner, Cooks. echandiet 
Stel the horse eomen of 

t drobe, and nngwers And Phil 
M ! ive Care il Pole t patent 



















































































) ( redi servants Krom all 

fa e Cul ricaaridie hat great 

ne enerous ite was kept up at the 
‘ 

Mi ere served ere Juxon’s Hall 

il oe tables, the PUeSTS and house 

‘ Yr seated mm order of precedence 

Phere is a monitor of the hall,” says 

( e) wid t happened that 

O1 Oke too loud, or coneerning 

{ oS Ss decent, 1t Was pre sently hush 

ed Vv one that cr ed Silence! which 

d be a sensible custom for some 

ishionable dining salons of to-day All 









































strangers met with full and gentle court 
esv, and were assigned to their appropriate 
places t the archbishops ‘* well-spread 
oard 

Somet es. however. the burden of the 








iS confessed] y felt to be 





Loo 


iSs.as in the primaev of 





Archbishop 















































\bbot when the High Commission Court 

¢ for Surrey was held at Lambeth 
On every Thursday while its term lasted, 
te ma lace is literally filled. the lords 
USS¢ ) there, together with the jus 
tices oO thie hole COUNTY And be 














ill this great labor for my servants, 

























































































Says Abbots own account, “*1t cost me 
son i () money but I gave them 
entertainment and sate with them, albeit 
L said nothingea, for the confusion was so 
vrreat I knew not vhat to make of it 

be les consecration banquets, two 
meetings of the Houses of Convoeation 
ic je ned here, once from St. Paul’s and 
One ! n Westminster, owing to the ill 
nesses of Archbishops Kemp and Whit 
oift It was in this hall that the oath 
giving the roval suecession to the heirs of 
Am Bolevn was administered to the 














here that Sir Thomas 











v repudiated 


nd Bishop Fisher stout] 


hat C) 








Bonner 


mer and his Toe 


























‘ 

reeriminated when Bonner and Gardiner 

vere Co ed Hberore thre primate, deposed, 
sent to prison; here that Cranmer 

himself was senteneed to death Here, 

















1554. came the 





contrasting 


meet 
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ing when °° the whole body of the refo; 


tainted bishops and clergy were Sutin 
ed Dy Archbishop Pole, with Bonnet 


Gardiner at his side,” and were abso 


of their heresies, and instructed for 


iture course 

\gain, some forty vears later, was c 
voked here the equally contrasting asse 
. presided over by Whitgift 


DL \ 


acting 


selT-constitute d body ‘to draw ip thie 
Articles,” 
Elizabeth 


alled Lambeth 


which 
Kept im abevance by 
fell into comparative d is 
intil 1829, when Archbishop Howley ear 


to the see 


Grad 
lv this hall 
and began to re pair the palace 
He spent {75.000 half the sum fron 


his own purse and was eareful to pre 


serve whatever was really ancient or of 
historic interest, but had small seruple 

pulling down the ‘*patehwork jumble 
that had upon it during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 


been barnacled 
Room was thus made for the tine moder 
buildings of the architeet Blore’s construe 
tion, which reach eastward into the gar 
dens and front on the inner court-vard, 
Howley titted up the hall with 


eases and reading alcoves, to receive th 


book 


valuable library of ecclesiastical and theo 
logical history, exquisitely painted works 
of the sixteenth seventeenth centu 
art illuminated MSS 
and missals now stored there, and the se 


and 


ries, treasures in 


ries of archiepisecopal registers from A.D 
ery 


279 to 1747, entire but for a single break 


of twenty-seven years between 1322 and 
1349, comprising the registers of four arch 
bishops, supposed to have been transferred 
to Rome. Since the time of Archbishop 
Potter series of 


kept at Doctors’ Commons. 


this registers has been 
Lambeth Palace had no public library 
the century, when 
Archbishop Bancroft began to gather one 
and at his death left the whole of his fine 


colleetion for the use of his SUCCeSSOrS for 


before seventeenth 


ever, and so wisely protected this bequest 
in his will that it could not, in any of the 
violent changes that followed, be averted 
from its lawful Abbot, Secker, 
primates added 
their books to the generous cift of Ban 
eroft, and in 


heirs. 


Cornwallis, and other 


1826 there were 


25.000 vol 


umes. They were, of course, ‘* learned, 
and 


ecclesiastics and polemics, English histo 


rare, and curious works ;” besides 


ry and topography with some wonderful 
embellishments, and romance, poetry, and 
veneral literature. 






PALACE 
vow the library has increased 
ames, besIdes Vrellgl 


tical pamphlets. 


oO ogical department were 


ROOM, 


Professor Selwyn, of Cambridge. The rec agitations of Elizabeth’s rule are in a curi 
rds of the see and about 2000 MSS 


are In 
ie fire-proof room adjoining. Arehbish 
ops Manners - Sutton 


ous work entitled / 


reland A ppeased (diye 


of the four existing vellum copies of 
and Howley gave | Mazarin Bible, with its profusion of 
much to the library, and their initials o1 

vutographs mark the gifts of the suecess 
ive donors. 


| 
IV artistic 


Initial letters 
lent preserv: also the very 
Among famous autographs | Aggas Plan of London, and the 
ire those of Fox 


tion by Cornwallis of the | 


Is here Im eX 
lO Scoree 
collec 


and Cranmer, one of rint portraits 
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nd Persia 
Notable Wise 


| Philosophers enter a square room With nothing in 


ana 
omitted 

Is Comments 
ixton, rst 
OOK Good Care 
append 1 r 


al 
VaeDurnan. ill 


Ve to the city 


ure 


ustrated 


Iy\ King 
Wbaus Chronicle of the tifteenth 


has nineteen irge and Hitv Snati 


i¢ \pocalypse of St John 


strationus 


school of Per 
two copies Ol 
splendidly 1] 

rold, with 


T1hie 


le vitae and 


enamellin Uta example 


t Archbishop Laud 


\ book in vellum, fair 


Wrote 1h 


records which are 
atmvyown charge, 


ly at Lambeth 


the publie under 


Is Open to 


ilations, the MSS. may be copied 


fro. md lent out 


upon signed 


Under arch 


nshop 


I 
Longley it was opened for three 


orders Trom the are! 
bis 1) 
day th 


Pere 


Dr. Tait 


the Ver 
] 


ised LO I1VE 


and this privilege Was 
the late 


aqaavs DY 


primate, 


and modern works lent out 
been scholarly meh, 
eminently learned 
persohal Trend ol 
d author of thre 
SHUCCESSOLPS 
m, Tent 
Wilkins 
Dr. Ducarel 
albert Walpole 
ire 
yt 


lr 


md John 


son's chap 
and 


ed 


ana 
W OPK avery 
Mait 
1» | 
VIC 


Enelish 


beth 


Or thre 
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Mr.$ 


exhaustive 


people The present librarian 
} { 
author of an 


‘Art ' 


press a ne\ 


Ne Pstla 


Treasures of Lamb 


of the 


and larger work 
| 

S famous I1brary 

{ 


it by the northeast door 


t 


a stairway, and by this we reach the 


pieture-g running first to the ne 


callery, 
und then to the west just as the old « 
ters and galleries used to lie 
In this q iadrangle, sometimes ea 
Pole’s the paintings are 

the apothecary’s boy called a 
Church 


exceedingly 


Gallery, 
“mixt 
dignit il 


mostly portraits of 


Poe vood: One. sa 


are 
be a likeness of Bishop Potter in his six 
vear, represents the little fellow in a 
The 
with a sweet gravity of expressio 
hand a 


ops dress head is large, the i 


bright, 
holds Ih book Su 


aha he One 


Greek Testament, his t 


the 


posed to be the 


ger between the leaves at point 


has reached in reading it 


From this gallery we enter the Guard 


room, once as significant in its appoi 


ments, as it still is in name, of the tin 
the 
but feudal 


the Crown, and defended their palace 


when primates were not only spit 


val lords and law officers 
those early troubled times when crow) 
were at battledoor and shuttlecock w 
royal heads Here probably once hu 
the helmet cuirass in 
Archbishop Baldwin died fighting 
the side of Richard the Lion-hearted 

A Guard is traced to 1424, ar 
it is related of Thomas & Becket that 
had **700 knights as part of his house 
hold, 


and 


very and whi 


POO ML 


1200 stipendiary retainers 


besides 


serving him fort 
the 


no longer needed, and their arms 


{000 followers 


But gradually guardsme 


days.” 
were 
Which passed by purchase from archbishop 


to archbishop, covered the walls, where 


in Laud’s time, enough were hung up to 


accoutre 200 men Now these are all gone 


und ONIN the name remains to remind o 


times when this handsome room 


those 


must indeed have been lively with thi 


uproar of voiees, the elinkinge of pledge 


Yet it did 


a dull scene during the palace 


cups, and the clangor Of arms, 
not look 
garden parties this summer of 1882, wher 
guests flocked in from the gardens t 


or cotfee if vo 


The 
drink the social cup of tea 
and eat of the nice cakes and fres 
lent as 


Close 
fruits, so prettily arranged they 


much charm of color as the flowers. Be 
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the white hair, grave eves and ren 


the host, and the eu 


ciergy, my MeCMOrV S 


{ 


from among the thro 


arly Q 
iit with costumes and orders, thi 
dress. sli 


Lord 


VOUT ore 


Gark 


hose pretty Ivrie 


sung not only 


\merican 


hosts of 


ie author as a white haired old 


1 the House of Lords 


the general restoration of 1829) the 
of the Guard-room ** being found 
he old roof was lifted. and the 


ilt: then it was lowered upon 


The old design was follow 


the mam 


but in place of the four 


> windows there are ty 


sh windows The floor. 


{ { 
«> Is Ot 


Turkey 
the 


chairs, table 


| 
OAK carpet 


three feet of walls 
the 


and gold and silver 


Within 
the 


are oF mahogany 


reads to 
around room: 
ive and candelabra show brightly against 
e dark panels of the wainscoting 

[hie 


reac he 


old tire-place, so enormous its man 
thre of 


minished in the r petition, and the floor 


corbels the roof, was 


sed about three feet to vive 
below The 
ich also used to meet the corbels, rises 
feet, 


wall 


more space 
the rooms Wwainseoting 
and the 


left 


\ about four space ol 
ream colored thus between. it 
d the ecorbels is filled with the portraits 


four centuries of arch 


most of the 


shops, twenty 


last 


ss Re ‘ ? 
six in all, and the Guard 


OM IS NOW the dining hall and portrait 
of the see 


Laud’s 


ive Brown feelingly remarks 


ery 


(){ by 


portrait 


t contemplate that face without mingled 
that 
oe : 
made hid ae 


to be 


eelings: respect for conscientious 


teadfastness which ire to do 


iat he believed his duty, recret 


r that lack of judgment and considera 


m which made him so uncompromising 


id unconciliatory to his own ruin, and 


idmiration of the heroism with which, at 
ie age of threescore and ten, still true to 
s life-long convictions, still unbending 
fore the malice of his enemies, unwaver 


ng in his sense of duty, unshaken in his 


PALACE 


Is pre 
Thi 
proved h 
were more becomin l ‘ 
| Mrs 


primate and tor! 


vive anv more of lie 
on Sundays 


Cornwalli 


chaplains to sit 
where 
Holbein of Lut 


beautiful portrait of Catherine 


In the palace IS ; 
her 


Just bevond the Guard-room 


old 
mers 
In the lower 
is the 


red. brick uldinge known 


Tower. whiel he put 
used as 


POO. NOW 


rare old chest of cope r-Wwood 


beauty it is—covered all o 


with deftly « 


surfaces 
Babvlonish history 
vals, and hanging 

belonged 

Aucustl 

of Or: 


t r ] } 
nating object 


to have 
of 
Prince 


“tf 


Tradition 


SAVS 
a celibate. cones 
th 
try and 
room 
stands 


Ou 


al 

dow of 
of P 
in the 
tion of C 


Poec} 


nd shafts 


lancet Juxon 


placed 
t 


utting ) ! probably 


lamps bY which on 


occasion 
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shafts of the four bay-windows of triple 
lancets on each side of the chapel, which 


Is Seventv-two feet long and twenty five 
broad—a very pleasing with 


also of this Purbeck marble. 
The illuminated 


proportion 


. t 
the root 


are 
vindows the warm 
with the 
decorated croined and arched roof 


ed in 1s46 l 


_ and 
le painting of the walls, richly 
alter 
from the 


PeAulLitrul 


Ord flat panels form 


The doorw ay lead 


west 


from the chapel into the post 
ntered 


once ¢ 


directly from the 


moorings of 


ve the the arch 
op's bare It isa 
Enel 

isped arches, eacl 
The 


f 
ls >) 


SCTHL-CLYe ular arch 


sh period, embracing 


closed by a mass 


OnKenH door 


jambs contain a 
tf four colun which the cap 
and projections bonding the 


it en bloe out of 


W hole 
into the 


Main wall are ¢ 


Slab 


of 


bases, . 


Purbeck marble, as 
-while a cluster 
Purbeck shafts similarly grouped rise 
tween, div the 
Probably by 


V this door, scarre ad and i 


idinge two lesser arc] 


ed, yet looking soberly equal to many ¢ 
turies more, came into the old chapel a 
illustrious Peter the Great, whi 
then on his English travels, attended thi 
services Where one Christopher Clair 
was ordained here in 1697, 


guest, 


Archbishop Morton spent large sums t 
make the chapel beautiful, but, with 
coming in of his successor, literature and 
unhappily, 


thie 
religious fanaticism 
life together. Yet in Spite « 
much trying and sentencing, merey some 
times prevailed, for Latimer, brought 

Lambeth excommunicated and a prisonet 
was kindly treated by Archbishop Wai 
ham; and that this primate was kind t 
rasmus is shown by the latter’s dedicatio 
which he sent to Warha 
by the young artist Hans Holbein, Ai 
under Cranmer the palace became a refug 


leaper 


into fresh 


of his Jerome, 





rv prisoners sent s 

I] Archbisho 

ry kind to his prisoners 

SHO} Vho Was ever burried 
His tomb was original 
corner of the Communion 

in praven But 
Commonwealth Crom 


shameless spoli: 


I leeted the ehapel as 

hatl—some Vv for a st al ception, a sel 
king the vicinity of Parker's tom to the mother 
broke ib open, hid the remains in : handsome ain 


hill, and sold the lead and trimmings | Lord’s table at 


e collin On the Restoration Har conterence met, in tS. although the shad 
was foreed to tell where the re ow of death hung \ pralace, they 
is were, and they now rest in a hand- | found a weleome extended to them none 
e tomb of Purbeck marble in the atr the less hearty,” and in remembrance of 
behind the oak sereen. this second visit they presented to the 
While Laud was earnestly repairing the | chapel the beautiful centre light in one 
wrought by Cromwell’s men his en- | of the south windows The southeastern 
es looked on and eried out that he was | stained-glass window was a ¢ 
¢ from the ‘*mass- book,” and | many friends to the memory 
he truly pro 
ted that his work 
s that of restora 
pure and simple, 
triumphed over 
he went to the 
wk, and the chapel 
Ss agvaln despoiled 
M 





emorable events 


e happened in this 





ipel Kive hy indred 
irsago W velitfe met 
ere thecharge of her 
Onee before he 

| been thus arraign 
n St. Paul’s Cathe 
il, with prince and 
bles supporting lium 
his denunelations of 
ll-gotten and ill 
wealth of mo 

ic houses Now 
stood quite alone 
ough as dauntless 
iddenly the Lollards 
irmedinto the chap 
and immediately 
ter entered Sir Lewis 
ifford, and gave the astounded arch- Tait, the late ‘imi miv and indeed 


shop the queen mother’s commands to W l-beloved son, 


thhold the sentence against W velithe l mind, and 


‘To the American Church Lambeth uch love and 
hapel is a shrine especially dear,” writes » America 


English clergyman ** Here Provoorst he last econferenee me 


White, and Madison were consecrated, and The Post-room is probably 


here in 1867 the American bishops were from th jillar which supports 
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LAMBETH PALACE Tit 


rreat ceil beam in the centre, though some 


accounts, le nding a less simple interest to 
the 
went preliminary examinations here were 
flogg 


through 


name, state that prisoners who under 


ed at this thenee shown 
the 


through whose upper gratings the Thames 


post and 


south door into a dungeon, 


sometimes flowed in at high tide. 
Now thu 


vards away, 


vaters of the Thames lie some 


themselves against 


LOSSING 


the beautiful embankment, which renders 
ho lone r necessa 


the 
palace, the 


the archbishop Ss barge 
of 


northwestern corner of 


three towers at 


the 


ry Qt a group 


largest and central one, built by Chicheley 


14356, is known as the Lollards’ Tower 


\ ow ur leads to the dungeon 


nding sti 


Viose 1 rude locks, 


that it 


the oldest portion of this palace, not even 


p, hick doors, 


and other peculiarities indicate is 


excepting the hatl filled up and little-used 


ervpt It is the only part of the palace 


now standing that is built of stone, and 
here it has been thought that the Lollards 


ver large are 


fixed 


rlne’s 


| 
miprisoned Kight 
] 


in its oak-lin walls, which are cut 
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PRIMATE’S RESIDENCI 


and seratched with several inscriptions ! 
A dismal cell it 
but the 
granted to the clergy by ki 


old English characters. 
is to be found in a religious house; 
privilege 
John’s charter of being arraigned on 
before ecclesiastical courts is said to hia 
first built 


Archbishop Bouchier sorrow fully admiitte 


prisons In episcopal palaces 
that they were a necessary cheek to @ross 
Dean Hoo 
and other writers think t] 


profligacy among the clergy. 
Dr. Maitland, 
Lollards 


Peter Lollard, who started Lollardism, sut 


were never shut up here; th 


fered as a ** disaffected political agitato) 
at Cologne in 1321, two years before Wy 
litfe was born; that the latter, though 
heretic, Was an unswerving loyalist ; an 
that in this matter 
from which 


the confusion aros 
the 


these two movements so near each othe 


circumstances broug] 
in time, and sometimes seemingly in syn 
pathy. 

Lollards’ Tower of whi 
In pu 
and of which a 


There was a 
Latimer said he ** would rather be 
gatory than lie in it,” 
other victim exclaimed, ‘If I were a dog 





when 
old London House 
tion and dungeons, 
traditions of the 
London House 
to the dismal iron-rin 
so-called Lollards’ Tower 
s seems further contirmed , 
wwledged contrast in the characters of 
ibishop Pole, tolerant and gentle for 
Romanist, and the cruel Bonner, Bishop 
London, Pole preferring to paci 


e DV cremating the dead, whi 


rand Winchester ¢ njoved burt 


Phirlby, the first and last Bishop of 
Vestminster, and the deposed Bishop of 
Yirham, were honored @uests rather than 
iptives of Archbishop Parker, and the 


fortunate Earl of Essex here be 


ore being taken to the Tower of London 
l, several authorities contend that the 
lards really sutfered at Lambeth 
s disagreement one thing remains in 
sputable, that the tower was a 


place of 
sery for many in the seventeenth cen 
ivy. One Dr. Guy Carleton was rescued 
mm it by his wife She came in a boat 
» the foot of the Water Tower, Proy ided 
ith a rope, which she managed to vet to 
1 [It was too short, but he let himself 

n by it, and in dropping the remain 
ye distance both dislocated and broke 
s leg With her help he erawled into 
e boat. She hid him, and sold her cloth 


} 


and worked at aay labor to s ipport vas Moore's rep 
m until he could escape lo f 
hence he returned on t] 
a had the bishopric Ss Ol 
ester 
Krom June 7 till August 
wing the Lord Gordon riots, the palace 
is regularly cvarrisoned the ‘imate and 
is family having been prev: 
eek other refuge The otficers 
dged and entertained by 
ims, and the soldiers, w 
ind children, ate in the great hall, an Ing 
iad of the best, and doubtless \ eC t Nantes 
tle sorry when the troublesome times were | well 
past set 
Exeellent aneedotes are chronicled of 
some of the Archbishops of Canterbur i archb shop 
John Moore (archbishop in 1783) was ear- way so entire 
ly in his life a poor ¢ irate of Brockley, in’ leave two volumes his sermons 


Northamptonshire. A well-to-do plumb- family These brought £2500! 
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DRAWING-ROOM, AMBETH PALACE 


At a dinner of the domestics during | sie Surties was the prettiest girl in all 
Laud’s primacy it is told that King Charles | Neweastle, while Mrs. Sutton was always 
[.’s jester pronounced this grace: **Give | the pumpkin-faced thing she is at pre 

praise to God, but little Laud to) sent.” On one occasion Erasmus went 

for which piece of vicious with Dean Colet by boat to see Archbish 
wit the fool is said to have paid by long op Warham. As the boat glided along 
imprisonment, if not death Concerning the dean sat poring over Erasmus’s Revi 
the wife of Manners-Sutton, Lord Eldon, edy for Anger. Arriving at the palace 
when dining with that pre late and George they were received most cordially, but 
111 Was quite as rude as the king’s) Dean Colet grew suddenly very glum 
jester, and certainly more coarse, when and it was only by the gentlest taet that 
he said It's a curious fact that your the amiable Warham could win him to 


Majesty's Archbishop and your Lord Chan- good humor again When they were in 


cellor both married their wives clandes he boat once more the dean explained to 


tinelv But I had some excuse, for Bes- Erasmus that he had found himself at ta 





THE FOLDING 
ist Opposite an uncle whom he cor land who h 
hated but that the effect of ‘ oO few hamies 
Remedy for Anger, together wi the reverence and 
shop's patience, had finally . late arclibist 
his Wrath, even to the 1 oT ye rsona | aders of 


reconciled lo his Une te \s long a lender and t Hine bOOK, Lhe Memorial « 


rham lived he was most kind to Eras Catherine ai raufurd Tait. comp 


y § ie brave. sensitive scholar. at partly by tl isband and father |} 


Liyise 
Is all the ignoranee and DIGOLPY Vill remennt Mrs. Tait’s own aecount of 
Kurope were velping.” Mr. Green vv attietion whieh befell them in 1856 
s that Warham once sent a horse ‘artiste 
Which very like ly 
dl route appeared sO) 
in the eves of his new master And thoue) 
to Warham that his horse w isi lv h ippy 
ither confessor, being vice ire kK} 
~ OXCE prt for eluttony and lazines Sand head needed 


too pruden modest humble chaste iad that 


peaceable,” writer 


he officials of the Stationers’ ( ompany | modera 


d to wait formally on the archbishop 

vive him copies of their almanacs | 

ch were not issuable without the sane of his lal 
nm of the Established Chureh—and _ r¢ Crovdon and at Lambe 

ve in return cakes and al This cus- | peared, among the daughters 


arose in this wav. When Tenison | a ing father and a most 
ved the see a relation of his hap | heard him speak of Gan 
ening to be master of the Stationers’ | from. the pulpit of St Martin's -in-the 
ompany, thought it acompliment tocall | Fields, and LT tl } 
edt 


full state in his barge with the new al-/ fittest utteranee made on that theme in 


rmuciit t thre yustest ar 
inae The archbishop sent out wine, | Eneland On his death-bed he remained 
read, cheese, and ale sufficient for all still mindful of the work that 
e barge Now the eustom is 

lely to the giving the almanaes 

ie recompensing * eakes and ale.’ one 

The palace grounds as a whol ver | reeonel 

area of about twenty-two acres To the lew primate. Dr 
The dwelling apartments of the primate | comes from ‘ 


VOUS al ad able 


Wd his family are in the modern range see of Truro 


tretchine to the east from Cranmer’s cres—the fi t 


mwer, erected by Blore during the pri was both wood 
icv of Howley They are laree, and in 

them arrangements tasteful and con 
ortable His Grace's study has a quaint 
e-place, all the usual literary appoint 
nents, is full of books, and convenient t 

S private rooms Vinieh are targe and 
peasant The most remarkable 
ooms Is the large drawing-room 
ill, wide windows looking nor 
the pleasant greenswards. 

The Houses of Parliament, wit] 
climpse of the Abbey, are seen to. the 
eft, and the handsome wards of the St 
Thomas Hospital, and the whole view is 
ovely 

In the long roll of Primates of All Ene 


* Marked on chart as “ private library 
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TW 


story 


Wak 
rs Wat 


ind Vien 


es in 


and th 


tional contes 


1} 


OLONLME in addition 


of pioneer life, had 


that lasted, with Tew in 


sS1Ons. te lmost ri hundred vears 


MOreoy a Warfare against the 


nv enemies eradu 


thie 


foreed by most 


With 


t} 
UI 


Lot Kurope 
feuds, such 


‘ hipsed al 


as ic 


rere nost precise 


the aeeession of King 


Pe we Of Paris, 


Prow 
662 to the whieh 


In 


vhole 


st French and 


Dut 


this 


that 


big 


tls some 


} 
Same essential 


question bering 


time, whether 
’ 1 
eontrol the 
WS pro 

1] 
Well 


aq war precede 


evenera account of the colonial or 
nh America 
lorers of the 


Atlantie 


found 


eXD 
lv testify that thes 
entle not a Terocious, 


Pha \ as ready as could be 


lo 


Were 
aecept thr friendship of 
ever\ 

the 


ind where they were at 


In almost case 


brite were imme 


men 
ressors, 


tacked Vithout seemie@ cause as when 


Nel Hla COLORS Was assailed DN 


he tirst fortnieht of its ex 


is good reason to think that 


Indians was in r for 


the 


venge 


One of first im 


where 
early explorers was to kid 
for ¢ xhibition Ih Kurope, 


of 


and even where these 


1th 


order to excite 1 Cc kings or 


IPLOSILY 
of 


vere 


it eal priests 


unharmed, the dis 


Add to this 


or y iolence and 


ptives restored 


ist could not be removed 


ist 


acts of plunder, | 


there was plenty of provocation given 


from the verv outset 


hie 


Indians has been much exaggerated, at 


least as rewards the Enelish settlers 


of buying one foot of land from the In 


disposition to cheat and defraud the 


The 


early Spanish invaders made ho pret nse 


YEARS’ WAR 


the English often 


through the form of purchase, and 


, 1 
agians, whereas 


commonly in practice the 
The Pilgrims, 
: 


the very beginning, 


put rea 


when in great distres 


took baskets Oot « 
from an Indian grave, and paid for thi 
The vear after the Massa 


founded, the court 


afterward 


setts colony was 


creed: ** It is ordered that Josias Plasto 


shall (for stealing four baskets of co) 
returne them echt 
fined pounds 
the of Jos 


as formerly he used to be 


from the Indians 
be 
hereafter called 
Mr., 


Inatter of policy, it w 


kets agaimne, five 


by hame 
and not 
As a 


ceneral disposition of the Knelish sett 


Tiere 


As 


to obtain lands by honest sale: inde 
Governor Josiah Winslow, of Plymout 
to Philiy 


‘before these prese nt trrounvie 


declared reference King 


War, that 


broke out the English did not POSSESS O1 


nh 


foot of land in this colony but what 
fairly obtained by honest purchase of 1 
This policy 
W est 


hnoOwW 


Indian proprietors.” 
In 16 
Ric 
mond, for copper i i 
Duteh Minuit bought the is 
and of Manhattan in 1626 for sixty gild 
Lord 
land 
the 


quite general Captain 
of 


bought the site What is 


Virginia, some 
(yovernor 
Baltimore's 


ers 


company pu 


chased for cloth, tools, and trin 


obtained the 
Christiana kettle: Roger Williams 
bought the of Rhode 
forty fathoms of white beads; 


ets : Swedes site « 
for a 
Island for 
Ne 


L638 fe 


island 
and 
Haven was sold to the whites in 

of cloth, 
alchemy spoons, twelve hoes, twelve hatch 


“twelve coats English twelve 
ets, twelve porringers, twenty-four knives 
and twenty-four cases of French knives 
and spoons.” Many other such purchases 
And 


though the price paid might often seem 


will be found recorded by Dr. Ellis. 


ludicrously small, yet we must remember 
that a knife or a hatchet was really worth 
to Indian than many 
of wild land; while even the beads 


more an square 
miles « 
were a substitute for wampum, or wom 
pom, which was their circulating medium 
in dealing with each other and with the 
whites, and was worth in 1660 five shil 
lings a fathom. 

So far as the mere bargaining went, the 
Indians were not individually the suffer 
ers in the early days; but we must remem 
ber that behind all these transactions ther 


often lay a theory which was as merciless 





THE HUNDRED YEARS 


it quoted Ih a previous paper 1 


Spanish Requisition,” and 


] 


wically carried out, hi 


ese bargaining 

Mather hea} 

War | 
it the Heathen People amongst 


Land the Lord God 


ise 


Philip's 


ve, and whose 


Fathers hath given to us for a. 


POSSESSION and it Was this 


hostile superiority that gave the sting 


t races lf 
the 
id arisen, ey 


sided 


acetul Ply 


of 


Was apt 


the relations the two 
warrel rose, it to be 
s fault 


hudmaner 


W Thite 
and after it hi 


ell 


Englishmen usually 


their race, as when the pe 


th men went to war in defense of the 


Chis fact, and the 


that ar 


noutlh reprobate Ss 


le CONSCLOUSNESS irresistible 
essure was displacing them, caused most 


And 


Was Very 1 


early Indian outbreaks Vhen 


stilities had once arisen, it are 


a White man of Enelish birth to be 


ind fighting against his own people, al 


uch it grew more and more Common 
nd Indians on both side ~ 


As 


| } 
yn the otner 


time went on, each party learned 


[n the early ¢ xplorations 
Lhe 


lians terrified by their first sight of fire 


of Champlain and Smith, we see 
| bee o k lled ha 1 
ns, DULL Soon becoming skilled in the use 


them * The King, with fortie Bowmen 


»guard me,” says Captain John Smith, in 
Pis 
which they there presented to me, with 
but 


IS. ‘'entreated me to dischar@e my 
mark at sixscore to strike therewith: 
the 
discontented.’ 


COC Ke, 


0 spoil the practise L broke 


vhereat they were much 
Writing more than twenty years later, in 
The 
ving Salvages their kinde friends they 
Peace 


them 


1631, he says of the Virginia settlers, * 


ined up so well to shoot in a 


fowling plece| to hunt and kill 


mwle, they became more expert than our 
Hontan 


1 1703, SaVvs of the suecessors of 


Wh countrymen La writing 
those 
vainst Whom Champlain had first used 
e-arms, *‘ The Strength of the Lroquese 
es in engaging with Fire Arms in a For 


rest, for they shoot very dexterously 

They learned also to make more skillful 
wtifications, and to kee pa reg tlar watch 
it night, which in the time of the 


The 


early 


explorers they omitted, same La 


Hontan Says of the Lroquois, They 


is negligent in the night-time as they are 


Vigilant in the day.” 
But it is equally true that the English 
learned the 


colonists much in way 


are 


of 


WAR 


forest 


hee 

Lia the 
tlement report 
Massasoit 
Narrag 


had 


sett 
dian Deen 
armed men neil nie M 


Namasket (now 


ren l¢ 


Indian town of 
to 


tiie 


dleborouel Or PeVernee 


friend: and they succeeded 


prise SUPPOUHAING th 


Irghtening@ every one 


scharges ot 


But the heavy id 


APInOPr OPT 


a doubtiul advantage agaist a 


and lieht footed To« In spite oft 


perior 
perio 
Phiadh 


physical strength ¢ 
he eould not 


thre 


Without lig ning his weight He 


through 


WOOdUS 


ed also to fight from behind «a tree 


| ' 
iow a trail. to cover his body wit} 


lock DO i@hs Tol disgwuise yh hn seout 


he learned from his 


Captain Churelh states in his own 
tive 


that lind 
diers to march his men ‘** thin and se: 
ing’ through the 


WOOUS 


that the Enelish 

according to the Indians 

‘kept in a heay ) 
to 


had previously 


cether, so that it was 
as easy them as to hit a house 


Even the advant we of fire-ar 
the 
that the Rhode 
of laws adopted in 


ms LVoOlVved 


Without ammunition, so 


the 


risk of being 


Island colony, by code 


1647 


yventleeh 


required that ey 


ery man between se and seve 


should have a bow with four arrow 


exercise ith them: and that each 


should furnish every son from sey 


seventeen years old with a bow, tw 
shafts. and should bring them 


If this statute was 


rows, and 
up to shooting violated 
a fine was Imposed, which 


the 


Ih the 


the father miust 


pay forthe son master for the servant 


deducting it ‘ase from. his 
waves 
satisfactory was the by 


of 


recognized part of colonial wart 


Less 


change 
to bye 
Han 


nah Dustin, who escaped from Indian cap 


which the tak ny 


scalps Came 


are 





NEW 


her 
wma 


ndert 


wastern Indians 


TASSAC Tt mnounced that Iie 


itherto permitted the sealping 


but should thenceforth 
ithe Massachusetts 


pagainst the vi 
; , 


bndians founded by 


they offered for each scalp 


{15, afterward increased 


nhumanitv Was so fk: 


Krench priest himsel 


‘Li Jeremiah 


His 


Boston, made this entry 


Ith 


Lug 


Tire Sole 


year 


| , 
alps brought to Boston. one of 


vas Bombazen’s jan Indian chief 


ind one frver Raile’s Two vears after 


the celebrated but Inappropriate 1\ named 


the foremost Indian 


gion, Came upon ten Indi 
he 


all, 


ans asleep round a pond and his men 


lled 


and seal 
ty New 
lps stretched on hoops and 


After 


ver they ven 


and entered 
thie 
‘ levate d on 


ped them 


Hampshire, bearing ten 


DOLLS recelving® ah Ovation in 


by water to Boston, and 


vere paid a thousand pounds for their 


scalp ret Love ell’s partys was always 
. , } 1 
companied my a chaplain ana had 


pravers every morning and evening 


aspect of the whole 


Colonial AULEOPITIES act 


+} 


tart of prices for sealps 


on-combatants—so much 


ich Tor a Womahs 
Dr. Ellis 
{ 


Ycirculistl 


Has 
Lice 


deelared. the 


per 


sacred his crand 


aw bOV Under 


vus continued im order to 
Indian “ilies and when boul 


fered to them 


vol 
But 


theoloey 


the white 


irally claimed a share 


no doubt that Puritan 
he adoption of the practice It 
v because the Indian was held to 
he 


fiend, 


something worse than a beast that 


Was treated as being at least a beast 
was viewed asa 


truth was that he 


and there could not be mueh scruple about 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE 


using Inhbumanities agaist a demon 
ton Mather calls Satan ** the old landlo) 
of the American wilderness, and says in 
Vagnalia; © These Parts were then co 

ed with Nations of Barbarous Indians 

lntidels Prince of the Pow 
of the Air did work as a Spirit: nor eo 
it be expected that Nations of Wretel 


whole 


in Whom the 


Whose religion was the 


most | 
plieit sort of Devil W orship should not 
acted by the Devil to engage in some ¢ 
lv and bloody Action for the Extinet 


a Plantation so contrary to his Inter 
as that of New England was. 

Before the French influence began to | 
felt there was very little union on the pa 
of the Indians, and each colony adjus 
At the t 
Massacre 
2» 


its own relations with them 
of the frightful 
Virginia 


Lndian 
March 
347 men, women, and children 


in 
colony 1622), whi 
Vere du 
dered, the Plymouth colony was living 
entire peace with its neieh bor 
Wehave found the Indians,” 
Winslow, 
of peace 


savage 
wrote Gro 
faithful to thy 
very lovil 
We 


fiftv miles 


ernor ~~ WOLYy 


covenants with us, 


and willing to pleasure us vO Wit 


them In some cases 


Into 


country, and walk as safely and peaceab 


OF 


im the woods as in the high, 
land The treaty 

for than fifty 
bloodshed between the Plymouth men and 


avs ol 


With Massasoit 
more vears, and the tir 


the Indians was incurred in the protectior 
of the colony of Weymouth, whieh ha 
brought trouble on itself in 1623. The Cor 
necticut settlements had far more diflic 


Massa 


chusetts, but the severe punishment inflict 


tv with the Indians than those in 


ed on the Pequots in 1637 quieted the sar 
In that tight 


Wamis Was destroye 


ss for a lone time 


ve of seventy wig 


a foree of ninety white men and seve) 


al hundred friendly Indians; and Capta 
nderhill, the 


second Ih command I} 


left a quaint delineation of the attack 
There was a period rese mbling: peact 
the Eastern colonies for nearly forty yew 
after the Pequot war, While in Virgini 
there were renewed massacres in 1644 and 
1656 But the first organized Indian out 
break began with the conspiracy of King 
Philip in 1675, although bien 
been sown before that chief sueceeded t 
In that vear Wamsutta 
both being 
fallen unde 
some suspicion, was either compelled o 
persuaded by Major Josiah Winslow, aft 


the seeds 


power in 1662. 
or Alexander, Philip’s brother 


sons of Massasoit—having 
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erward the first native-born Governor of | died before he got half-way home This 
Plymouth, to visit that settlement The | is the SLOPY as told by Hubbard, but not 
Indian came with his whole train of war- | altogether confirmed by 

riors and women, including his queen, the | If true, it is interestit 

celebrated ** squaw sachem™” Weetamo, and | theory of that careful 

they staid at Winslow's house. Here the | Carr, that the early 

chief fell ill The day was very hot, and | among the Indians w Higher than 
though Winslow offered his horse to the | been gvenerally believed It is pretty 
chief, it was refused, because there was | tain, at anv rate, that Alexander's 

none for his squaw or the other women. | Weetamo believed her lusband to 


He was sent home because of illness, and | been poisoned by the English, and she 





{W MONTHLY 


eSSIOn In 
S Drorlession 


a = Miore 


hethner 
hilips War 


ite and organized ae 


tiie war 
Was the re 
iv s ipposed but about 
of thre outbreak 
began mn 


\ gust 12, 


the 


testion It 
Vas killed 
Was prolonged 
after 


ve Puritan towns were 


two vei his 


rad) \ more damaged, 
lred men were killed 
var cost the colonists 
colony Was 


the Plymouth 


ind 


xceeding the whole valua 


adebt ultimately paid 
Interest On the other 


tested and cemented the 
1643 between four colo 


Plymouth, New Ha 


against the Indians 


16 founded in 
Massach setts 
md Connecticut 


Draite ! 


md more 


Viitle 


this pre pared the Way 


for the extensive combina 


thate 
ul ¢ 


Ind 
1d 


Stl had 1e\" 


mme after In this early war, 


ins had no Freneh allies, so the 


Indian allies; and it 


Was 


+} t 


ss complex than the later contests, and so 


far less formidable. Butit was the first real 


experiel 


ce on the part of the Eastern colo 


nists of all the peeuliar horrors of Indian 
warfare —the stealthy approach, the abused 
hospita ity | 


the early morning assault, the 


mia med cattle. 
All the 


ifrontier attack of Apaches or Comanches 


tortured prisoners, slain in 
fants terrors that now attach to 
daily life of settlers in 


Virginia 


ast deduetion, arising 


1 longed to the 


and for many 


Dsenee in those early davs 


{ ] 
tf anv personal violenee or msult to wo 


By the general agreement of wit 


nesses from all nations, ineluding the wo 


men captives 


themselves, this crowning 


erime was then wholly absent The onee 


Mary Jemison 


the Seneeas at 


Pamous Viiite 


Vornanh 
is taken prisoner by 
1743 

ill her life, sury 


and at last died at 


ivs old in who lived in that 


ived two Indian 


isbands ninety al 


vavs testified that she had never received 


an insult from an Indian, and had never 


MAGAZINE 


KhnoWwh Of a captives receiving any 


had 


of econjugalimmorality, although she | 


she known few instances in the 
to see it demoralized and ruined by st) 
drink 

The English 


have inflicted on the Indians any ecru 


colonists seem never 


resulting from sensual vices, but of 
barity of another kind there was plet 
When the Nat 
the Ene 


Wigwams wit! 


for it was a cruel age 
fort Was 
19, 1675, 


were all set on 


vansett taken by 


December the 
the fort 


earnest entreaty of Captain Church 


fire, against 


it Was thought that more than one-half t 


English loss—which amounted to seve 


hundred might have been saved | 


there any 
wounded on that cold might. 


been shelter for their o 
This, he 
ever, Was a question of military necessit 
but the true spirit of the age was seen 
the punishments inflicted after the 
The 


were cul 


Was over heads of Philip’s e¢] 
off, though Capt 
Church, theircaptor, had promised to sp 


Philip himself was 


followers 


their lives; and 
headed and quartered by Chureh’s ord: 
since he was regarded, curiously enou 
asa rebel against Charles [f., and this 
treason. \ 
that 


caused many an Englishman's body to | 


the state punishment for 


other avowed reason was, “as he | 


unburied,” not one of his bones should | 
placed under-ground. The head Was set 


upon a pole in Plymouth, where it 1 
mained for more than twenty four veal 
Yet when we remember that the heads ot 
alleged traitors were exposed in Londo: 
at Temple Bar for nearly a century longer 
till 1772 at least—it 
from this course any such fiendish eruelt 


is unjust to infer 
as it would now imply. It is necessary 
to extend the same charity, however hard 
it may be, to the selling of Philip's wif 
and little son into slavery at the Bermu 
and here, as has been seen, the clergy 
the Old 


das: 


were eonsulted and Testament 
called into requisition 

While these events were passing in tli 
there Indian 
Virginia, resulting in wat 
The 


colony was, for various reasons, discontent 


Eastern settlements were 
outbreaks in 


among the white settlers themselves 


ed; it was greatly oppressed, and a series 
of Indian murders brought the troubles t 
aclimax. The policy pursued against the 
Indians was severe, and vet there Was ho 
proper protection atforded by the govern 
was declared against them in 


ment; war 
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ind then the forees sent out were sud 
v disbanded by the Governor, Berkeley 
ar rebellion, which 


ist there Wasa popul 


ded almost all the civil and mi 
of 
put Nathaniel Bacon, Jun 


tary 


the colony, and the rebellious 


~arecently 


YEARS’ WAR 


Dute 


tnintent 
Whole 


have turner 


, 


Priendship 


Nations, Commer 





ROBERT CAVELIER, 


rrived but very popular planter, at their 
He 


men against the Indians, but was proclaim 


head marched with five hundred 
da traitor by the Governor, whom Bacon 


proclaimed a traitor in return. The war 


] 


ith the savages became by degrees quite 
secondary to the internal contests among 
ie English, in the course of which Bacon 
ook and burned Jamestown, beginning, 
but he died 


t 


is said, with his own house; 
soon after, the insurrection was suppress 
ed, and the Indians were finally quieted by 
i treaty. 

Into all the Indian after 
Philip's death two nationalities besides the 


wars King 


Indian and English entered in an impor 


tant way. These were the Dutch and the 


French. It was the Dutch who, soon aft 
er 1614, first sold fire-arms to the Indians 
in defiance of their own laws, and by this 
means greatly increased the horrors of the 


Indian warfare On the other hand, the 


SIEUR DE LA 


SALLI 


These tribes, the Cayugas, Mohawks, Onei 


das, Onondagas, and Senee afterward 


as 
held the Key to 
the 


State of 


joined by the Tusearoras 
the Oce 
part 
York 


from 


continent 
of 
they virtually 
the Atlantic 
the Great 

They 


oreat 


crreater 
New 


country 


ipying 


What Is now the 


ruled = the 


to the M SSISSIPpl ind 


Savannah 


ate a 
Duteh 


with brief intervals of 


from Lakes to the 
River 
with 


and they remained 


were Trom the 


consideration by thi 


war, their firm friends One war, indeed 


there was under the injudicious hahag 


ment of Governor Kieft from 1640 
to 1643: 
Enelish colonies 


of 


} , 
beInNg@ Massacred under 


and this e: 


1600 Indians, firs 

the borrow 
ritan leader Captain Underhill 
made 


ho permanent 


the 


interruption 
alliance between 


Duteh 


[roquois il) 
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ANDROS AND THE BOSTON PEOPLE, 


New Netherlands vielded to. tant faetor in the Indian wars, the Frene] 

same lianee was retain- became almost the controlling influenc: 
onthe other side. Except for the strip of 
Eng ong colonies along the sea-shore, thi 
of the North American continent north of Mexi 


his we probably owe the preser 

f the colonies, their union against 
und, and the very existence 
it American nation Yet the first co was French This was not the result 
rnor. Colden, has left on ree- of accident or of the’ greater energy of 
in Indian chief, who) that nation, but of a systematic policy 

soon felt the differ- beginning with Champlain, and neve 

y alliances When abandoned by his successors. This plat 

muntry,” he said, “we was, as admirably stated by Parkman 

ut the English have to influence Indian counsels, to hold thy 

e out-of-doors balance of power between adverse tribes 


dutch were thus an impor- to envelop in the net-work of Frencl 
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ind diplomacy the remotest 
wilderness With this 
i love of exploring so great 
ird to sav which assisted thre 
ding their dominion —rel 
idventure diplomat c 


talent These pbeL~tweelh 


rior oF the continen 


the New York Gov 


if the Freneh wer i tal 


t te 


had discovered, Engl: would 


nave a hundred niles from the sea a few bye nel 
Baron La Hon 


mee had ¢ arly oe? ipied \eadia. Can men who wer 


here 


the St. Lawrence, on the north. Mar-| attributes this m 

te rediscovered the Mississippi, and La | the priests He says in 
e traced it, though Aivar Nunez had) English translation of 
wssed it, and De Soto had been buried be- | ‘* Notwithstanding thi 
it A Frenchman first crossed the | for the clergy, [ impute to them 
Mountains; the French settled the | mischief the [roquese have done 
of 


,\ 
lississippi Valley in 1699, and Mobile in| French colonies in the course 
2. The great Western valleys are still | that would never have been undertaken 


of French names, and for every one | if it had not been for the counsels of thos 


two or three have been blotted out. pious churchmen But whatever the 


English maps down to the year 1763 | cause, the fact was vital importance 


e the name ** New France” not to Cana- | and proved to be, as has been already said 
only, but to the Ohio and Mississippi | the turning-point of the whole contro 
levs. New France was vast; New Eng- | versy 


id was a narrow strip along the shore. These being the general features of the 


But there was a yet greater difference in| French and Indian warfare 
only to consider briefly its suecessive 


If remains 


e tenure by which the two nations held 
r nominal settlements. The French | stages. It took the form of a series of out 

(theirs with the aid of a vast system of | breaks, most of which w ‘ar col 

| officials, priests, generals, and goy nected with publie affai 

ors: the Enelish kept theirs for them their very names often recor 


] } ] } 
ers under whose nor 


ves with the aid of something in the | sive ru 

rm of chartered authority or deputed | ty they were waged Phi 

Kine William’s War.” and sometimes 

‘St. Castin’s War hee 1 1688, ten 
Ps \\ il 


| “1 \ ¢ t} it 


wer Moreover, the French retained 


irs by a chain of forts and a net-work 
‘ading posts; the English held theirs |: 
sober agriculture In the end the) while France an 
pade and axe proved mightier than the peace In \p | t! hey \ cane 
vord What postponed the triumph was | the news that Williaa f Oran: d land 
it the French, not the English, had won | edin England, and thi » | 
e hearts of the Indians lish dynasty wasan important argument in 
Mhis subject has been considered in a| the hands of the French, who insisted on 
previous paper, and need be only briefly | regarding the colonists not as loval Eng 
entioned here; but it should not be whol- | lishmen lay 
passed by. To the Indian, the French- | king, James II In reality the American 


Dut as rebels awalnst thre rlawful 


collision had been in preparat 
About the vear 1685 wrote 


the Englishman was |! visitor Edward Randolph 


nan Was a daring swordsman, a vay cava 
erva dashing leader, and the most charm 


g of companions: 


i plodding and sordid agriculturist. “* The | Canada encroached upon 


stoic of the woods” saw men infinite ly his subjects of the crown of 
superiors in all knowledge and in the re- | ing forts upon the heads of t] 


ers, and extending their bounds, « 
+} 


nements of life cheerfully accepting his 
iy of living, and submitting with appar- | the inhabitants On 
be remembered that Eng 


tory of New 


+ 


ent relish to his whole way of existence. | must 
Charlevoix sums it all up admirably : ‘* The | ed the present terri 
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just been brought together under the 4 


Ne provinelat char 
ernorship of a man greatly disliked 


distrusted, Sir Edmund Andros I) 


oO encroach, : gust this official, then newly place 
t A 


power, Visite d the Five Nations at 


overed those 


Onality seemed 


ling on the ad 
‘pose the Fret li- to secure their friendliness During 
Indian outbreaks absence there were rumors of Indian 


[FROM THE PAINTING IN THE ESSEX INSTITUTE 


breaks at the East, and though he to 
steps to suppress them, yet nobody trust: 


The friendly Indians declared th 


now know, from the dispatches of Denon 
lle, the French Governor of Canada, that 


vn merit the suecesses | him 
“the Governor was a rogue, and had hire 


the Indians to kill the English,” and th 
Mohawks were to seize Boston in 1 
This rumor helped the revolt 


@ Clalmed as hi oO 
of the Indians: and Champigny wrote that 
himself had supplied them with gun 
powder, and that the Indians of the Chiris- ; the 
Villages near Quebec had taken the spring 

the people against Andros; and after | 


the garrisons at the eastwa 


lian 


leading part 


Unluckily several of the provinces had | overthrow 
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v7 a a “wr e: rv Ze utd pur 
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FAC-SIMILE 


roken up, and the savage assaults 
nimeneed Cocheeo, now Dover, New 
shire, Was destroved Pemaquid a 
vith seven or eight cannon, was reg 
besieged by a hundred Christian 

s under their priest, Pere Thury 
urged on the attack, but would not 
Ene@lish be seal ped or tortured 

! beginning the movements of 
French and Indians were not impul 
uitbreaks, as heretofore, but were di 
d by a trained soldier of tifty vears’ ex 
ence, the Marquis de Front hac. There 
no soldiers of experience among the 
mists, and they fought like peasants 
nst a regular army Yet when, after 
rible Indian massacre at Schenectady, 
me@ress of delegates was held at New 
in May, 1690, they planned with 


Horn courage to organize expeditions 


inst Quebee and Montreal. Winthrop | 


f Connecticut was to take Montreal by a 
expedition, and Sir William Phips, 
Vassachusetts—a rough sailor who had 
tured Port Royal—was sent by water 
1 more than two thousand men against 
ebec, an almost impregnable fortress, 
ned by nearly three thousand Both 
terprises failed, and the Baron La Hontan 
te of Phips—in the English edition 
iis letters—that he could not have done 
re than he did had he been eng 


e French to stand still with his hands in 


raged by 


s pockets The colonies were impover 
ed by these hopeless efforts, and the 
ritans attributed their failure to ** the 
own of God.” The Indians made fresh 
tacks at Pentucket (Haverhill) and else 
ere: but the Peace of Ryswick (Septem 
er 20, 1697 stopped the war for a time, 


id provided that the American bound 


Translation: ‘“ Having been for a ve 
savages, I begin to arrange in ordet 
inner of a dictionary the words that I lk 


aries of Frances ind England should re 
main the same 

But a few years brought new hostilities 
May 4, 1702 when England declared 
war against France and Spann This was 
called in Europe ** The War of the Span 
ish Succession but im America simply 
Queen Anne’s War.’ The Five Nations 
were now strictly neutral, so that Ne 
York was spared, and the foree of the war 
fell on. the New Kneeland settlements 
The Eastern Indians promised equal neu 
tralitv. and one of their chiefs said 
sun is not more distant from the 
than our thoughts from war But they 
joined in the war just the same, and the 
Deertield Massachusetts) massaere vith 
the captivity of Rev. John Williams 
roused the terror ol all tiie colonists 
Traces of that attack in the form of toma 
hawk strokes upon doors are still to be 
seen in Deertield The Governor of Mas 


sachusetts was distrusted: he tried in 


) vain to take the small fort of Port Royal 


in Nova Seotia, ‘‘the hornets’ nest,” as it 
was called; but it was finally taken in 
1710, and its name was changed to Annap 
olis Royal, afterward Annapolis, in honor 
of the Queen. 

The year alter, a great expedition Was 
sent from England by St. John, after 
ward Lord Bolinebroke to effect the con 
quest of Canada Kifteen ships of war 
with five regiments of Marlborough’s vet 
erans reached Boston in June, 1711 Pro 
vincial troops went from New York and 
New Jersey as well as New England, and 
there were eight hundred Lrog 1oOlIs War 
riors. St. John wrote I believe you 
may depend upon our being, at this time 
the masters of all North America On 
the contrary thev did not become masters 
of an inch of ground: the « x pedition ut 
terly failed, mainly through the Incom pe 
tency of the commander, Admiral Sir Ho 
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by them on August 25 
With him disappeared thi 
t mussions in| New E& 


wugh there were se; 
hostilities some time 


on December 15 (25 
naki chiefs signed 


treaty. of peace 


pre served in the M 


hich 
issacti 
archives, and which 
nalntained 
Nineteen Ve 
tive peace How 
the longest imterval during 
contest of a century In 17 
came another war between kK) 
land and France, known in | 
rope as“ the War of the Aust 
an Suecession,” but in Ame 
as ‘' King George’s War.” o1 
‘Governor Shirley's War 
chief event was that which 
the great military surprise 
that century, both at home a 
abroad-—the capture of Lou 
burg in 1745 Hawthorne 
one of his early papers, has give 
LOUIS JOSEPH MONTCALM a most graphic picture of t 
whole occurrence, A fleet sa 
from Boston under Sir Will 
venden Walker; eight ships were wreck- | Pepperrell, who led three thousand mei 
ed, 884 men were drowned, and fleet and | attack a stronghold whieh had been ea 
land forees retreated In April, 1718, the | the Gibraltar of America, and whose fort 
war nominally closed with the Peace of | fications had cost five million dollars 
Utreeht. which gave to England Hudson | walls were twenty or thirty feet high 
Bay, Newfoundland, and Acadia—the last | forty feet thick: they were surrounded 
so poorly defined as to lead to much trou- | a ditch eighty feet wide, and defended 
ble at a later day two hundred and forty-three pieces of 
But in Maine the Indian disturbances | tillery, against which the assailants | 


still vent 


on New forts were built by | eighteen cannon and three mortars 
the colonists, and there were new attacks | seemed an enterprise as hopeless as 


by the Abenaki Indians Among these | of Sir William Phips against Quebec, a 


the most conspicuous figure was for avet it sueceeded. To the amazement 


quarter of a century the Jesuit) priest | all, the fortress surrendered after a sie¢ 
Pére Rasle, who had collected a village of | of six weeks Parkman calls this eve 
praving Indians” at Norridgewoek, and | the result of mere audacity and har 
had trained a band of forty young In-) thood, backed by the rarest good lu 
dians to assist, wearing cassoek and sur Voltaire, on the other hand, in his S7é« 
plice, in the services of the Chureh. There de Louis XV... ranks it amone the ere 
isin the Harvard College Library a MS. est occurrences of the age The plo 

ossary of the Abenaki language in his Puritans believed it a judgment of Gi 
handwriting. His whole career was one upon the Roman Catholies, and held wit 
of pieturesque sell devotion: but he be delight a Protestant service in the cha) 
longed emphatically to the Church mili- | el of the fort When they returned th 
tant, and was in constant communication | brought with them an iron eross. fr 
vith the Freneh Governor of Canada. | the chapel, and it now stands above t) 
His settlement was the head-quarters for | main entrance to the Harvard Colles 
all attacks upon the English colonists, | library But three years after (1748) t 
and was finally broken up and annihilated | Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle provided for t 
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treaty, did 
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restoration of all Cong lests, and 1 
urge Was given back to the Freneh the 
ery step in this prolonged war taught | tac 


All the 
Eneland colonies had been repres¢ nit 
New York 


Jersey, and Pennsylvania by money 


colonists the need of uniting te 
to 
Louisburg by men, and 
ostilities taking place in Nova Sco 
Ohio, what is called the | ly 


began.and at its ve rv outseta 


nd along the 
French War” 
War 


ention of delegates met in Al 


French and 


coming from New England 
York 
nd 
British ministry, and a commit 


Pennsvivania, and Ma 


It was called ly advice of 


fone from each colony Was ap 
nted to consider a plan of union 
» successful plan followed, and a 

istic Mohawk chief said to the 
ONIStS * You desired us to open 
rminds and hearts to you. Look 
they 
But 


are 


ie French: they are men; 
fortifving everywhere 
ire ashamed to say it, you 
e women, without any fortifiea 
It but 
nada hither, and the French may 


out-of 


Hs is one from 


step 


i\ 


come and turn 


vou 
_ 

Kor the eight vears following it 
likelv that the 
scription would be fulfilled. The 
at work, 


med more than 


rench kept resolutely 

ding forts and establishing gar 
sons, until they had a chain of 
tv that reached from Quebec to 
vOrleans. Vainly did the Gov 
of send Washing 
nm, then a vouth of twenty-one, to 
the French offi 


traversed the un 


ior Virginia 


emonstrate with 


in 1753; he 
forests and crossed freezing rivers 
but 
contributed to the 
The 
SUCCESSES 
removing the 
neutral Acadia” 
vhose neutrality, though guaranteed by 
them from 
stantly recruiting the enemy’s forces, and 


re Ke) 
to no result, ¢ xcept 
«ot 


rafts of we 
it it all 


future 


training 


general English 


ists achieved some easy as in 


and so-called 


spersing 


Krench in a people 


not prevent con 


vho were as inconvenient for neighbors 
is they are now picturesque in history 
But when 


of English veterans to lead the colonial 


Braddock came with an army 
force he was ignominiously defeated, near 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (July 9, 175 
and Washington and the provincial 


lling them that the ti 


Virginia, Washington 
plicating tears of women and the movil 


pe 


General Montealm 


with 


Troops 
I 


lhe 
‘KS OMLY ore 


me had now con 
" 
from thie 


Vrote tl 


the Enel sh 


drive 


titions of the men melted him with dead 
) rene} 


orth 


fort 


sorrow.” Farther n the 


TOOK alter fort 


apparent ease allowing vari 


William 


Indians 


Henry, to be 
Kor 


COI 


SOnS is at Kort 


His (rod 


murdere d ly 


sake, wrote thie er in 


Albany. to the Governor of Massael 


exert vourselt t L province 


Pre 


vrovern 


veountrys 


York itself may fa Save 


vent the downfall of the British 


Dr. Jeremy Belknap vhom Bry 
the fl 


attractive 


ment! 
rst 


ant declares to have been person 


who made American Jiistory 
thus summed up the gloomy situation in 
the 1757 
the frequent disappointments, the loss of 
ol 
The enemy's country was filled 


spring of The great expense 


men, of forts, stores, Was very discou 


aging. 
with prisoners and scalps, private plun 


der and public stores, and provisions 
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' { 
Deaople is beasts Oo 


I id 


ons were 


pDurden 

them. These 
Laccompanhiment Vinter 
rned the seate Was 


Minister, Will 


COLOLLLES 


enerey 


ditt i tt 


he raised 


ve are told, the home 


ernment 


ne arms, equipmre hits 


ind supplies; the colonies organizing 


il 
and paving the men, with a pros 


Inbursement Events followed 


quick ICCeSSION \bererombie failed 
Kort 
Prideaux took Niagara: Louis 


n Point 


it Ticonderoga, but Bradstreet took 


Krontenae 
liconderoga 
1759 


and even 


Quebec Vas taken In 


A CASTLE 


CHAPTER 
rH 
IN SI 


IX 


IN WHICH PRIEST SEES 


ARCH 


A VISION, AND 


GOES 


OF A BREAKFAST 


‘eens priest placed the lady on the 
cround rear the trunk of a fallen tree, 
i tibst 


0 which she might lean, and then, 


Spa 
turning away, he drew a clasp-knife from 


pocket, and began cutting armfuls of 


his 
rush-wood and twigs of shrubs These 
he carried mto the tower, and spre ad over 
the floor with the skill of a practiced hand, 
while had left her, 


vith her head bowed down, taking no no 


the lady sat where he 
tice of anything, and seeming like one who 
Was quite prostrated in mind as well as in 
body When at 
ended he 

» the tower 

Here 


[in sorry that there isn’t anything better, 


last the priest’s task was 


went to her and carried her in 


said hie Is some brush wood 


but better is a stone couch with liberty, 
Dont 
If there is any 


than a bed of down with captivity 


frightened 


be worried 
Vl) 


vet vou off 


danget 


sound the alarm in Zion, and 


1h time 
The lady murmured some inarticulate 
and thie left 


He there spent some little 


words, priest then her and 


went outside 
brush for himself, 


time in gathering some 


which he spread upon the grass, under the 
eastle wall: after which he seated himself 
ipon it, and pulling out his pipe, he tilled 
it and bean tO smoke 

Hitherto he 


cupied to pay any very close attention to 


had been too much preoe 


the world around: but now, as he sat there, 
which 
apparently from the interior of the great 


he became aware of sounds arose 


Wolfe, the Montealm, the 
feated, dying alike almost in the hour y 
the battle was decided Montreal soon 
and in 1763 the Peace of Paris 
rendered Canada to the English, with mn 


IV all 


victor, and 


lowed 


the Kye neh POSSESSIONS east of 


Mississippi, except afew insignificant 
ing stations. France had already give 
to Spain all her claims west of the Mi 
sippl, and her brilliant career as an An 


With her the Ind 


also quelled, except that 


Call power Was over 
tribes were 
brief conspiracy of Pontiac came and we 
like the last flicker of an expiring eand 
then the Hame went out, and the Hund 


Years’ War was at an end 
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castle on the other side of the chasm " 
did 


sounds not startle him in the lea 


however, and he was evidently prepa 


for something of this sort Between t] 
tower and the great castle there interven 
the de p chasm: and though no doubt t 
two structures had once been connecté 
vel all connection had long since been « 
stroved, and now there was no visible v 
of passing from the one to the other df 
priest, therefore, felt as secure as thou 
he were miles away, and listened seren 
to the noises. 

There came to his ears sounds of singin 
and laughter, and revelry, with shouts a 
eries that rang out upon the air of night 
There seemed to be no small stir in the eas 
tle, as though a multitude had gathered 
there, and had given themselves up secur 
ly to merriment But all this 
troubled not the priest one whit, for li 


ceneral 


calmly finished his pipe, and then laying 
it down, he disposed his limbs in a com 
fortable position, still keeping a. sitting 
posture, and in this attitude he fell asleep 
and slept the sleep of the just. 

Very early on the following morning 
our good priest opened his eyes, and the 
first object that they rested upon was tli 
lady, who stood there full before him, an 
greeted him with a gentle smile. 

The priest had not seen her very well on 
the previous evening, and now as he say 
her face in full daylight it seemed differ 
ent from that which had met his view un 
der the 


moonbeams. The lady was o 
slender 


trifle the middl 
height, and of marked dignity of bearing 
Her face was perfectly beautiful in th 


form, a over 
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“THE PRIEST PLACED THE LADY ON THE GROUND NEAR THE TRUNK 


line of its features 


but this was as no 


ng when compared with the refined and 


juisite grace, the perfect breeding, the 


ck intelligence, and the womanly ten 


ness that were all expressed in those 


le lineaments It was a face full of 


n self possession, and gave indications 


a great and gracious 


ild be 


nature, which 


at once loving and brave, and 


ler and true Her hair, which was 


rv luxuriant, was closely bound up in 


irk auburn masses: 


veet sensitiveness; and 


her lips were full of 


thus she stood 


ooking at him with dark hazel eves that 


emed to glow 


with feeling and intelli 


ence, till the good priest thought that 
er in all his life had he seen anything 


ilf so fair. 


In fact, so overcome was he 


it he sat staring at her for some time 


thout one word, and without giving any 


sponse whatever to the pleasant words 


greeting which she spoke 


[Tm very sorry indeed,” said she, as 


e priest still stared in silence at her 


that I was such a trouble to you, after 


| your 


your kindness; 


but the fact is, 


l was so w retchedly faticued that I was 
scarcely responsible for my actions. — It 
was too selfish in me; but now I mean to 
make amends, and help vou in every pos 
sible way Would you like me to do any 
thing? Sha’n't I get breakfast 
She spoke these words with a smile, in 
which, however, there was not a little sad 
ness There was nothine in the words 
themselves beyond that painful considera 
tion for others and forgetfulness of self 
which the priest liad observed in her the 
night before: but the voice was a wonde) 
ful one—a round, full contralto. vet 
and low, with a tremulous under-tone 
that fell with a thrill upon his ¢ 
The priest started up 
‘Breakfast! said he 

laugh “That is the very 

thinking of myself [ consider that 
all-important subject 

“Tt is certainly a serious matter,” s: 
she 
And you propose to get it for m« 
** Yes,” said she, with a faint smile, 
I can.” 
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would,” continued But you must eat it, so as to wet 
{ save me from a your strength.” 


vVhere [ can “Oh, Pm an old hand at fasting 


you don’t get it “And what will you do 


my business.” 
ES priest, | suppose ** said the 
with a staile that was brighter, or pat 














lat Lhavea bit) less mournful, than any which the pri 
ve, and you may | had thus far seen on her melancholy fac 

‘Yes, as priest,” said the other, dry 

With this he produced from his pocket And now will you take it 7” 

n sandwich case and otfered it to her wae) "5 you ever think about yourse if 
She refused asked the lady, in a low voice, in whi 
If that is the last that vou have,” said | the thrill was more perceptible than usu 

‘T ean wait ‘‘ About myself? Oh yes,” said he; 
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r think of anything else. My motto 
» take care of Number One. 
that Um 
you won't 


It's only 


sake anxious for 


but if 
perhaps you'll consent to take 


mv own 


t 


1 to eat; take it 
half 
1a won't refuse to share with me and 

half 2” 

By no means. IJ sha‘n’t object to take 

lf, if you choose.” 

Well,” said he, ‘‘that’s fair: so let’s 
W ould you mind 

ng on that tree over there ?” 

He led the way to the fallen tree al 
ready mentioned, and the two seated them 
He then opened the tin case and 
v forth a few sandwiches. 


n our breakfast. 


Krom these 
made their frugal repast. 
You must cultivate patience,” said the 
‘*T know exactly what’s 
You want to be off. But, 


est as he ate. 


your mind. 


cording to the proverb, the more haste | 


Tell me—would you rath 
here or in the hands of the Carlists 2” 
‘Here.” 

‘Well, ['m afraid if 


visly we may be seen and captured by 


e tess speed, 


we move incau 
the Carlists. So before we start I propose 
to reconnoitre. Will you remain here ?” 
‘I will do whatever you direct.” 
‘You are very good and sensible.” 
Thanks. But where do you propose 
0 £O¢ 


‘Tm going to visit the castle over there.” 
“The eastle ?” 


“Yes. It is full of people. 
ire Carlists I haven’t a doubt 


That they 
I mean to 
isit them, and find out how the land lies.” 
The lady sat in thoughtful silence for 
time. 


ymme 
some 


[ am afraid 
icurring a terrible risk. 


said she, ‘‘ that you are 
You 
out of danger; why put yourself into it ? 
Vhy may we not fly now, or to-night 
I can fast for any length of time.” 

‘‘The danger is,” said the priest, ‘‘ that 
we may both fall into the hands of the 
very men we wish to avoid.” 

‘‘ But that is the very thing you are go 
ing to do.” 

‘Ll? Oh, I can go alone anywhere.” 

‘Ah, there it is!” 

“It is l who am a drag on you. It 
isl who am getting you into danger. Yet 
why not leave me? Tell me where the 
road is: I will go back alone.” 


are now 


1 
\ 


sual short laugh, ‘‘as for that, we 
talk of it again. Il tell you presently. 
It may come to that, but I hope not 
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| of descent, but if 


| said she, in a 
said the lady, bitter- | 


| usual 


may | 


I | 
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am going to that castle all the same. Ive 


been there before, and hout harm | 


expect to come back But 


suppose I do 
not, how ong will you here for 
As long 
Twent 
‘Ves » 
‘Very 
detain me 


And now, 


show you how l Call 


Irie 
as Vou Say 
four hours 

t thy) - ft ] 
I do not LbInK tLney Will 


It IS Hest te be pre 


} 
| pared 


lL will 
Re 


member, [ have been here before, and have 


by way of preliminary, 


vo over there 
become acquainted Wilh some Ot t 
If y 
or if I should not come back, 
able to fly by 
show you.” 


1 
he secrets 


of this place ou should be in dan 


you 
the way which I wil 


The priest arose and entered the t 


followed by the lady. The pavement was 


of stone Part of it was open, and some 
Here they 


descended, and found themselves in a place 


ruinous steps led into a cellar. 
which had been excavated from the rock 
which formed three sides of the place. On 
the fourth was a wall, in which was a wide 
gap that looked out upon the chasm. It 
seemed as though there had once been a 
bridge at this point leading over to the 
castle. 


** Here,” 


out you can not imagine any possibility 


said the priest, ‘if you look 


you examine caret! 


lily 


you will perceive a narrow ledge among 


the shrubbery. Go out on this, and fol 
low it along, and you will find it growing 
wider as it 


all the way 


goes down. It will take you 
to the bottom of this chasm, 
and there you will tind stepping -stones 


by 


opposite side a trail 


which to cross the brook, and on the 
like this, which will 
lead you to the top of the opposite ridge.’ 
‘I don’t think that I 
clined to try it,” said the 
lad, all the same, that 
retreat. It 
ate.” 
* Ce 


again. 


should 


} 


feel 
but 


In 
lady; [ am 
ol 


| nave a 


feel 


moae 


makes one less des pe r’ 


you know, I hope to be back 


‘* You seem to me to be going to death.” 


low voice, ‘and I am the 


cause.” 
“To 


death,” 


laugh. 


said the priest, with his 
Voriturus te salutat 
At any rate, we 


Pardon !—that’s Latin 


| may as well shake hands over it 
Oh, well,” said the priest, with his 


He held out his hand She caught it 


in both of hers 
‘*God protect you!” she murmured, in 
a low with 


voice, quivering lips. ‘“‘I 
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t 


priest, ih « 


despondent 


i her hand and departed 


rap He 


he lady stood watching 


then began his de 
him 
and despairing face till 


inxX1OUS eves 


had passed out of sight. 


CHAPTER X. 
PRIEST BI 
HIS DEN 


HOW THI ARDS A LION IN 


priest walked down the path into 
Here there 
Dabbling had peen heard from above In 


THI 


the chasm was a brook, whose 


winter this was a fierce torrent, but now 


was reduced to a slender and shallow 


r crossing the brook the priest came 


other side, and ascended a path of 


Line same kind as that by which he had de 
scended, until at last he reached the top of 
the ridge on which the castle was situated. 


He 
straight 


now turned and directed his steps 


toward the castle, which he soon 
At tl 


tatterdemalions, 


ie gate stood some armed 
the 


nized as having formed part of the gang 


reac ied, 


whom priest recog 


hat had stopped the train the day before 
up 


()f these he took ho heed, but walked 


boldly and asked to see their captain 


One of the guards went with him, and 
traversing tne court vard they came 


Here the 


seen lolling on a stone 


atter 


Carlist chief was 


to the 


K e¢ pp 
bench outside, and 


As the priest 


feet, 


smoking a villainous cigar 


approached he started to his with no 


surprise on his face, toc the r with a 
which did not 


1LULLE 


menacing frow i. 


ir well for the bold ad 


dark and 


Vanyv means aug 
venturer 

he asked, fiercely, 
the 


eyed Carlist 


then 


ret 
fe Ot—”- 


sharp, authoritative tone, 


in 
and said, in a 
Your name and rank 

At this 


the 


singular rejoinder to his ques 


tion Carlist chief looked somewhat 


amazed 


My name?” said he, with a sneer. 
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mind what it is. 
Who are you?) What 


do you mean by coming here 


Vou ¢ 


Give your name and rank,” persi 
the 


the priest, in same tone as. bef 


ware how you tritle with on 
Who gave you 


to occupy this post 


ahd be 


may be your master. 
Lhority 


Master authority > eried the ( 
list chief with an oath, which was fol 
‘Who is my master 


Here, you fellows 


ed by a laugh. 


never saw him. 
cried, to some of his gang who stood n 
‘take fellow off 
Let take him to the lower d 
veons, and let 


his take him insid 
me see 
him see who is Mas 
here!” 


At 


forward to obey the order. 


ruffians ca 
But the p 
He sit 
forth a paper, and looking rou 
he ruffians, he 


this a score of stout 
remained as cool as before. 
drew 
upon the said, in a q 
voice 

‘Keep back, you fellows, and take « 
what you do! I’m the Curé of Sa 
Cruz.” 

At that formidable the 


band stopped short, mute and awe-struc! 


name whe 
for it Was no common name which he |} 
thus announced. It Was a name wi 
already had trumpeted over 

world, and in Spain had gained a bal 
a name which belonged to « 
who was known as the right arm of D 


been 
renown 


Carlos, one who was known as the bi 
ideal of the Spanish character, surpassing 
all others in splendid audacity and mer 
less cruelty, lavish generosity and bitte: 
est hate, magnificent daring and narrow 
At once chivalrous a) 
cruel, pious and pitiless, brave and bigot 
ed, meek and merciless, the Curé of Sant: 
Cruz had embodied in himself all that w 
brightest and darkest in the Spanish chai 
acter, and his name had become a word to 
conjure by—a word of power like that of 
Garibaldi in Italy, Schamy] in Circassia 
or Stonewall Jackson in America. A) 
thus when these ruffians heard that nan 
it worked upon them like a spell, and they 
stood still, awe-struck and mute. Eve) 
the Carlist chief was compelled to own i 
power, although, perhaps, he would no 
have felt by any means inclined to su 
mit to that potent spell had he not s 
its effect upon his followers. 

‘*T don’t believe it,” he growled. 

“You believe it,” said the priest, 
fiercely: ‘‘ you know it. Besides, I hold 


est fanaticism. 


do 





mandate of the King; 


thre 


lished the paper, shouting 


Which 


me, ‘* Viva el Rey 


aught up 


men c 


In UnSson 


smiled a wood-natured 


rest 


Ine Siile. 


Il,’ said he, in a milder voice 
well for you to be cautious 

of this rough reception: it is 

It shows that 
But 


to eat 


you are true to the 


read this Give me 


then 


some 


and drink, and 1 will 


you my errand,” 
With these words he handed the paper 
ie Carlist chief, who took it somewhat 
ily, and read as follows 
Heap-guarters, Vera, A 23, 183 
['o all officers of the army, and to all 
dand loyal subjects, creeting: Receive 
respect our friend and lieutenant the 
ré of Santa Cruz, who bears this, and is 
aged in a special mission in our sery 


CARLOS.’ 


On reading this the Carlist chief drew a 
breath, looked around upon his fol 
iwers, elevated his eyebrows, and finally 
immed to the priest. 
‘What do you want ?” he asked, in no 
ery courteous Manner 
‘Nothing,’ said the priest. ‘* Not one 
thing but 
Don’t be alarmed. I haven't come in here 
interfere with you at all. 


s elsewhere. 


ngle from you breakfast 
My business 
Do you understand me ?” 
The priest gave-him a glance which was 
meant to convey more than the words ex 
At this the whole manner of the 
He at 
mee dropped all his sourness and gloom. 
Do you mean it ?” he asked, eagerly. 
‘Certainly.” 
‘Then,” cried the Carlist, *‘ you're right 
velcome, and [hope you'll not mind what's 


pore ssecdl. 


Carlist chief underwent a change. 


ippened. We have to be cautious, you 
now, and suspicious.” 
My dear friend, Lassure you Ishouldn’t 


ive troubled you at all, only I’m starv 


‘*Then I swear you shall have the best 
reakfast in all Spain. 
n. Come, in the name of Heaven, and 


Come in—come 
give you a breakfast that will last you 
ra week.” 
With these words the Carlist chief led 
the way inside, and the priest followed. 
It was the lower story of the central 
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building, or keep, and was const 


the most massive manner 


bioeksS ot stone 


rough Whi 


ment was about fifty feet in length, twenty 


five in width, and twelve in rht On 


Hei 


either side there were openings into cham 


Del's Or passageways The roof was vault 
ed, and at the farther end of the apartment 
of the 


rest of thie 


there was a stairway constructed 


lopean stones as the 


All the 


had the same ponderous character, and 


same cye 


edifice stone-work here visible 


seemed formed to last for many centuries 


to come 
Around 


were suspended arms and accoutrements 


the ides of this lower hall 


There were also rude massive benches, 
were {I blank 


which es and 


He I'¢ 


ONLY 


upon ing ru; 


ets und there FrouUps, 
, 


men, but also of 
On | 


not ol women and 


children, Lhe left side there was 


an enormous chimney, which was 1: 


te chamber 


] 


and a 


enough for a separa 


a fire was burning 


the ¢ 


vomnan 


tending to ooking of a savory 


An aromatic smell of coffee was diffusing 


itself through the atmosphere ; and this 
was surrounded and intermingled with the 
stronger and ranker though less pungent 
odors of the stew aforesaid 


The priest flung himself carelessly into 
oaken table, and the 
The 


very closely as 


a seat near a massive 
Carlist chief took a seat beside him 
priest questioned the chief 


to his doings and the disposition of his 
people through the country, while the 
chief surveyed the priest furtively and 
cautiously 

At last he said, abruptly, 

‘*You were on the train yesterday 

‘*T was,” replied the priest, coolly 

‘Why did you not tell me who you 
were ?”’ 

‘What a 
priest. ‘* Don’t you understand ? 
fam out I don’t 
did 


should |] | 


said the 

When 
want any one to know or 
to tell « 
didn't 


to ask 


question 


suspect. | not choose ven 


you. Why know 
you 
‘But lost 


chief, in rather a humble voice 


purse,”’ said the 


you your 


‘* And was there much in it asked the 
priest. 
The chief laughed. 
Breakfast now followed, and of this the 


Then he 


priest partook heartily. 


ed up. 
‘I must 


start 


and 
rong 


make haste,” said he, 


continue my journey; but as I am 
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into out-of-the-way places I shall have to 


ask you for some supplies 


This request was very cheerfully grant 


loaves and cold meats being furnished 


from the Carlist larder. These the priest 
put into a wallet, and thus equipped, he 


was ready for the 
‘** Adios 
meet ag 
Adios 
The 


entertainer, and 


maret 


} ‘ ] 
Said he nopie 


captain, till 


we 
vv ¢ 


iin 


said the chief 


priest then shook hands with his 


turned away Leaving 


the castle, he walked down the slope for 


some distance length he reached 


until at 


the skirts of the forest Turning round 


tood looking | 


that 


| 
opsery ed 


here, he s 
he felt 


followed. and 


ack cautiously till 


cony need ne had not been 


He now 
vorked 


was not 
5 and his 


way along until he came to the chasm, and 


plunged into the forest 
Down 
this he went on his way back to the tower 


found the path before ment oned., 


CHAPTER 

HOW THE FIRST 
OTHER PRIEST 
As the 
wood at 


XI] 
PRIEST VANISHES, 
APPEARS UPON 


AND AN 
PHE SCENE. 


priest emerged from the brush 
the top of the path he suddenly 
found himself face to face with the lady. 
She had come through the opening, and 
was standing o itside waiting there breath 
less, her hands clasped and her eves set in 
a fixed and eager gaze of vigilant outlook 
and of terrified apprehension. As she rec 
ognized the 
] 


angeda 


priest he r whole expression 


ch her face flushed, her eyes grew 


moist with tears of Joy, her lips quivered 
Oh, thank God! thank God!” she cried 
“Oh. how glad lam! 
The stood and 
silence, although there was certainly ev 
Final 
his hand, and she took it 


priest looked at her in 
ery occasion for saying something, 
ly he held out 
in hers. which were cold as ice, and trem 
ulous 

‘Poor child!” said the priest, *‘ you have 
been too excited 


there 


But it’s worth going over 
’ said he at last, ‘‘to make a fellow 


creature happy by coming back 
| ‘‘ not for that 
thing can compensate for the frightful, 


Oh no,” she said, No 


the terrible anxiety—nothing 


say no more. I am ready now for any 


My 


** Qh, it’s all very well to be glad to see 


fatigue or peril worst fear is over.” 


me,’ said the priest, ‘*but that’s nothing 


gladness you'll feel 


I've brought 


to the 
what 
just wait and see 

With 
tower through the grap, and assiste 
lady after him 
broken stairway, and out into the ope. 


I 


when you 
back w ith 
that’s all.’ 


these words he ascended into 


me \ 


They then went up 


to the fallen tree where they had 


their breakfast Upon this he seated | 
self, and the lady did the same. He 1 
opened the wallet, and distributed to 
some of his stock of provisions, point 
out to her with an air of triumph the fa 
that they had enough to last them 
week. 
but 


The lady said but little and 
little; 
so the breakfast was soon dispatched 
er which the priest loaded his pipe 


smoked the smoke of peace. 


the priest, for his part, ate 


The priest, as he smoked, occasion 
threw a furtive glance at the lady, 
now sat absorbed in her own med 


tions. 
ma propose to ask youa few question 
said the priest, ‘‘merely for the sak 


conversation, and 


needn't ans 
In the first place 


haven't been long in Spain, I take it 


you 
unless you like. 
‘* No,” said the lady; ‘‘only a few day 
‘And you 
Eneland q”? 
Veg 
‘** Have you been travelling alone ?” 
‘At first [T had a maid, but 
frightened and left me at Bayonne. 
then I have had to travel alone.” 
‘You mustn't think me too inqu 
tive,” said the priest. 


are on your way back 


| 
sne 


Mice 


“T merely wish 
to know in a general way, and am by 
means trying to pry into your affairs.’ 
He was 


lolling in an easy attitude, and appeared 


He spoke in a careless tone. 


to be enjoying his smoke very much 
After saying these words he began to fuss 


| with his pipe, which did not draw wel 


himself at the 


some absurd verses: 


humming to same time 


“My love he was a draper’s clerk ; 
He came to see me after dark: 
Around the Park we used to stray 
To hear the lily-white bandsmen play. 


Cuorus oF Drapers’ CLerKs. 


Hark! from the tombs a doleful sound, 
My love lies buried under-ground !” 


But I will | 


A faint smile came over the lady’s fac 
as she heard these nonsensical words fron: 
Still, she r 
| flected that while it was his voice that was 


| one in the garb of a priest. 
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r his mind was no doubt intent on | them, and was entertained rovally 


thing else. 
By-the-bvye,” resumed the priest, *'as 
ing questions, I should like to ask 


re May | 


Most certainly,” saidthelady. ‘* What 


Well, your name, you know It’s 
ird to be as we are. Now, if L were 
and wanted you to help me, Ishouldn't 
vhat to eall you 
( lady smiled 
My name is Talbot,” said she 
Vrs. Talbot,” said the priest 


Not ‘Mrs.’” said the lady, again smil 
‘Miss Talbot. My full name is Syd 
Talbot.” 
Sydney Talbot,” repeated the priest 
‘hats all. Everything else 
I may add, however, in an inci 
vay, that my name is Brooke 
‘Father Brooke?” said the lady, inter 
itively, with a furtive smile, which was 
‘haps occasioned by the incongruity be 
en the priest’s sacred garb and some 
lat eccentric manner. 
lo this question the reply was not 
ticularly appropriate. The priest, or 
ooke, as he may now be called, looked 
h a smile of quiet drollery at Miss Tal 
and then, in a strange whining voice, 


van to drone out some verses of a song 


ried Number Eig 


Well,” he resumed, in his natural 

vice, ** Father Brooke isn’t bad: Brother 
Brooke, however, would be better: but. on 

whole, simple ‘ Brooke’ is the best of all.” 

* Well, now, Mr. Brooke,” asked the 
idy, anxiously, ‘‘ what are our prospects ? 
Have you found out anything ?” 

‘Oh yes; Ive had a conversation with 

1 amiable Carlist, who was on the point 
of blowing my brains out, and was only 
prevented by the unparalleled ‘cheek’ of 
he unworthy being who now addresses 
vou.” 

“Did you really incur such danger?” 
isked Miss Talbot, in unfeigned anxiety. 

‘Danger? Oh, a trifle; but a miss is 
is good as a mile. I’m here now, safe 
ind sound, but for two or three seconds 
you ran a great risk of making your jour 
ney alone. However, I made friends with 


as to € yr » ! sorry to Say that 
country 
these n¢ 


thing 


ept fan irre 1 
pt OF ati ll Uli 


bad said Miss Tal 


} 
l mW, ANXIOUS Voice 


allt 
‘Oh yes,” said Brooke 
need to despa } 
ean not travel 
covered, SO 
| 


night 


you must spend thi 
and prayer, and also in laying up a 
of bodily and mental strength 
we set forth, and we must move 
night long Ive had an idea 
which I suppose there’s no great 
mentioning.’ 
“What 
a W hat do you say LO dIs¢g 
self as a priest ¢ , 
‘*A priest? How can I 
‘Well, with a dress like this of mine 
It’s very convenient—long, ample, hides 
everything—just the thing, in facet. You 


| 
} 


can slip it on over your present dress, and 
there you are, transformed into a priest 
I hope you're not proud.” 

a eis sure | should be only too clad to 
disguise myself; but where can I get the 
dress ?” 

Take this one 

‘*The one that you have 

“Yes.” 

‘But what will you do 

‘Do without 

‘But that will expose you to danger.” 


‘No, it won't. It won't make the slight 


est difference. I’m only wearing this for 


the sake of variety The fact is, you see, 


I found I was growing too volatile, and s« 
I 


assumed a prie st’s dress, in the hope tha 
it would give me greater sobriety 
weight of character. Ive been keeping it 
up for three davs, and feel a little tired 
of it. So you may have it, a free gift 


breviary and all, especially the breviars 


Come—there’s a fair otfer 

‘LT really can not make it,” said Miss 
Talbot, with a laugh, ‘whether you are 

] r earnest.’ 

then take m n irnest,”’ said 

Brooke, *‘and accept the r You see, 
it’s your only chance of escape. You 
know old Billy Mavee- 
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aivested ¢ 


S, lace d DOOtS, 


MS coal pocket a tray 
cap With a visor, Which he put upon 
s head 


You can have the priest’s hat too,” he 


and B it ho, by Jove! | won't 


won't let you have the spectacles 


] 


I neea, 


them Ih Cy 


ise of 
Lhnough, Yreonly plain ¢iass but 


hang it! [ can’t, and you sha’n't 


ft +? ] +] ] 
Only fancy itting spectacles on the angel 
Gabriel 


Meanwhile Miss Talbot had taken the 


pric st’s 


had thrown it over her 
clerical frock was of 


to her feet, 


from her chin 


wh to reach 


ittoned all the way 


Around the 


, _ 3 
which descended 


aown neck WaS a Cape, 


the 
As she passed tie rarms through the sle eves 


half way to knees 


she remarked that it would fit heradmira 


~and then taking the hat, she retired 


bly 


inside the tower, so as to adj ist the out 


lines of her new costume in a more satis 
factory manner than was possible before 


tot 


a spectator At the door of 


ul ned 


the to 


she 


One thing will 
‘What shall I 
W hat is that 2” 
Why, hair 
Your hair!’ 


hat is a puzzle 


repeated Brooke H m! 


‘It will interfere with anything like a 


real disguise , of course 


‘Well, 


case 


| suppose it would In wh 
we can only hope not to come ne 
enough to the closely 


enemy to be 
spected 
Had I not better cut it off 
Talbot 
W hat ae xclaimed Brooke V 
ment in his face. 
Miss Talbot repeated her question 
‘Cut off your hair—that hair! 
Brooke What a horrible idea! 
Will you cut i , 
Never!” 
Shall | 


Brooke 


' , . , 
said Brooke, fervently 


drew 1 and 


arnestly at her. 
**Oh, don’t ask me,” said he at len 


floored 
throwing overboard a ecarg 


in a dejected tone. Im 
like 
and silver and precious stones 


the ship Yea, more—it’s like t 
yvoman who threw over her chil 


wolves to make possible the esc: 


But 


the family. 


rest ol 


ther 
who would 7) 0! 
rather than sacrifice the child.” 


Ny en Miss Talbot, ° 


yarison of the child isa little too much; | 
I 


prefer to be eate 


said your con 
if it comes to throwing the treasure ove 
board to save the ship, I shall not hesita 
a moment.” 

Brooke made no reply, and Miss Talbot 
went into the tower. 


CHAPTER XII. 


HOW BROOKE AND TALBOT TAKE TO FLIGHT 


THEY started a little after sunset. <A 
hour’s walk brought them to the road, at 
the spot where they had first met, afte: 
which they turned toward the place wher 
Brooke had left the train on the previ 
day. Their pace Was a moderate one, for 
whole night 
was 


] 


the them, and 


Talbot's 


before 
to 
strength as much as possible. 


Was 
Brooke anxious save 

Kor about an hour more they walke: 
along, until they came to where the cour 
try was more open. The moon was shit 
Ing brightly, and { 
no signs of life. I 


hus far there had bee: 
but at this point ther 
came up sounds from the road before them 


Bre MOK E 


laid himself upon the ground, and listened 


which were not a little alarming. 


for some time. 
} 


iit 


They 


‘*People are approaching,” said 


‘There is quite a large crowd. 
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It will be 
o on any farther. 


be Carlists dangerous 
It will 

to hide here until they pass Se 
well Talbot. ‘‘I 
with you. Ishould h 


to ¢ 


Very said 


q 
ite to vo bac! 


on their 


old 


t cently 


right, not f 


windmill, which. st 


wu fr 


an 
ris 


ground, and 
a conspicuous object. This ea 


Vas 


ight 


ve ol Brooke as he 


looked all aro ind 


There,” said place for us 
se fellows see on the march 
vy will soon pass by this and be 


rone 
is hide in the old mi 
at 


the road and crossed the 


Li 


Lalbot onee assented They then 


fields. Ina 
reached 
the machinery 


but otherwise 


time they the mill It 
out 


cood preser 


iS 


rted, and 


Was ol 


aer it Was 1n 


ym. 
ed obtained this e 
ment, they stood in the doorw 
ly watching. At 


1 of men come up along the road, 


The door was open, and they en 
Having once ” 
iV anx 
length they saw a 


Va 


1 these they re 


carded with q uick-beat 
hearts. 
Brooke,” 
* What 
What shall we do if they happen to 
ome here ?” 


said Talbot, in a whisper 


That’sa solemn question,” said Brook 
We ought to have something to fall back 
Wait.” 

went away for a fey id 
As he came back to the 
oor Talbot pressed his arm and pointed 


on 
He 


en returned. 


minutes, a1 


Brooke looked out. 

To his the band 
stopped, and some of them were 
toward 


horror 1d 


whole h: 


facing 
the mill as though about to ap 
rroach it. 

What 


Bre oke. 


a mistake we've made!” said 


‘They're coming here,” said Talbot, in 
“What can we 


thrilling whisper. do ? 
‘an we fly ?” 
‘*No,” said Brooke ; 


We have only one hope. 


‘they'll see us. 
There's a lad 
der here, and we can climb up into the 
loft Come.” 

Taking Talbot’s hand, Brooke led her to 
the ladder, and they climbed up into the 
oft, where they sat listening. 

Talbot's anticipation was too true. The 
and approached toward the mill, and 
soon the two fugitives heard them all 
around. 


IN SPAIN 


FOR sor 
, 
ed motron 
to 
whom a fe’ 
rreater part 


Kept up an ines 


a discordant character, some 


vetting 
a fire, 


ready a supper, some about maki 
some about Toracs 
word Wo ild opped 


mdicate vere 1 
tives. 


co ild be 


Brooke LO 


ever had DeeTL 


the mill 
Tall 


intil they 


creep no one side of 


there w vindow ot 


iS LOLSe as POSS 
were abl alment 


out upon 


to re-assure them 

en, about a hundred in 
number, who looked very much to Brooke 
ike the train-stoppers of the 


} 


qaay 


before 


Pheirarms we piled, and they themselves 


were dispersed about, eng 


ed in various 


oceupations some eatinea. some dt 


some smoking, while from them 
fused hubbub arose 
Half a dozen ill 
ward the 
‘A fi 


ire!” 
old 


looking 


door of the l] 


Hil 
* Le 


Che res Wood 


said one. ts burn down 
the 


it.” 


MWilil enoug inh 


Ay,’ 


» hundred 


said another, wood enoug 


res 


IOS 
} 


A shout of applaus creeted this pro 
al, but the h 


quail with horror 


earers above felt hearts 


ir 


Talbot laid her hans 


on Brooke’sarm. B 
in his and pressed it g 
ind t He 


her nearer to him, and whispered softly 


rooke to re-assure 
took her hand 
and felt it cold remulous 
her ear 
** Don't 


can 


be 


ourselves 


alarmed. 
five 
Talbi t drew a 


desperate eff 


oO me 


| 


and made a 


ort te naster her tears 


put 
the scene below 


rible. 1 


which 


; and more ter 
ii¢ W approbation 
followed the 
mill Was Ca 

till at last the whole ba 
thatone idea. A dozen 
and began to hammer, and tear, a 

at the flooring and other parts of the wood- 
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e others busied themselves with 
th when 


to kindle the 
Sy red Talbot 
oh. Brooke 

not 


yet, said Brooke, 


arops ol pe 


ling Wait 


ii do 


Sspiration 


a shudder 


bac k 

said Brooke 
of wood said 
doors, the ma 
and watched the 
These grew 
A { il 


vhiecl 
Vinien 


pre 


t 


more and 


pile of wood 
, } 
soon collected 


Crew rapidly to 


more formidable proportions If these 
prisoners hoped for life, they must leave 


r present hiding piace, and soon, too 
Pe ah too Ne) 


l—the 


all the 


if that pile were 


once kindle lames would pour in, 


and burn inner wood-work, even if 


the walls were of stone 


\t this 


rorwardad and Durs 


moment a man came 


hurrving 


in among the crowd 
What’s the meaning of all this non 
sense 7” he asked, in a stern 
Why, we're the mill 
one of the most active of the party 
‘Are you 
We shall 


voice. 
burning said 


other. 


Kools!” eried the 
} 
1 


mad It will attract attention. 


be seen pe rhaps attacked sig 
> ’ 
Pooh 
what of that 
The 
and looked as though he 


it hit 


said the man, impudently ; 
he better.” 


That's all t 


. 1 
other li s hand 


upon his sword, 


a wild outery burst forth from all 
the crowd, and with an impatient gesture 


he turned away By which 


vas the only uniform visible, and also by 
ring, he 


his dress, 


his be seemed to be the captain 
of the band, yet his authority did not seem 


receive ; very strong recognition 
this uniform was of it 


enco 


raging to Brooke, who now at 


decided upon the course which he 


d adopt. Chere was no longer time 
Already the mateh 
ick, the next moment the flame would 


be touc hed to the 


hesitate was 


kindling, and the fires 
vould blaze up 


So Brooke ealled in a loud voice, 
Stop! stop till we 


come down hi 


+ 41 | a it 
At this ery they all 


The match dropped from the hand 


looked up in amaze 


ment 


was about to use | 


of the man who held it, and several of { 

men sprang to their arms. 
“Who goes there 2?” cried the 

seemed to be the captain 


one 


‘Friends,” said Brooke. ‘‘ We'll co 
down , 
Then turning to Talbot, he whisper 
Now, Talbot, is the time to show 
stuff you’re made of. Courage, my 
couragt Remember, Talbot, you're 
a oirl how 


and 


not a weak girl, but you'r 
English Remen 
that, my lad, for now your life and m 


{ 


too depend upon you!” 


boy an boy! 


‘* Don't fear for me,” said Talbot, firn 

‘*Good!” said ** Now foll 
me, and be as cool as a elock, even if ¥ 
feel the muzzle of a pistol against yo 
forehead 

With these cheerful words Brooke ¢ 
scended and Talbot followed. The ladd: 


had not been removed, for the simple re 


Bre ke. 


son that it consisted of slats nailed agai 
two of the principal beams, too solid « 
for Samson himself to shake. On rea 
ing the lower story they hurried out 
once, and the cang stood collected toget 
er awalting 


( 


them—a 
Among 


orim and eris 
them the man wl 


Brooke had taken for their captain 


throng. 


now their spokesman. 
es Who are you “ie he asked, rudely, 
er a hasty glance at each. 


Brooke could not now adopt the ton 
which had been so effeetive in the morn 
ing, for his gown was off, and he could 
no longer be the Curé of Santa Cruz. H« 
kept his coolness, however, and answered, 
in an off-hand manner: 

‘* Oh, it’s all right; we’re friends. 
show you our papers.” 

‘All right 2” 


laugh. 


the other, with 


‘*That’s good too!” 


said 


At this all the crowd around laughed 
‘I belong to the cause,” said 

‘*T’m a loyal subject of his Maj 
Viva el Rey !” 


cood 
Brooke. 
esty. , 

He expected some response to this loya 
sentiment, but the actual result was sim 
ply appalling. The captain looked at 
him, and then at Talbot, with a 
stare. 

‘Ah! said he. ‘I thought so. 
he continued, turning to his men, 
in luck. Well get something .out of 
these devils. They’re part of the band 
They can put us on the track.” 

This remark was greeted with a shout 
of applause 


crue] 


Boys 
‘we're 
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\llow me to inform you, senor,” said 
to the 
have 
are not our friends, 
We not 
[ am Captain Lopez, of the Four 


‘aptaim unfortunate Brooke, 


a slight mistake 
but 


Carlists, but 


it vou made 


our ene 
are Repub 
th Regiment, and have been detailed 
these brave fellows on a special mis 
You are able to give us useful in 
sation; but if you refuse to give it you 
both be shot.’ 
spite of the terrible mistake which 
ad made, Brooke kept his coolness 
1is presence of mind admirably 
I’m to 
Tey, ‘*The faet is, I thought you were 
said that I 
But 


very glad to hear it,” said he 


ists, and so | was one too 


any one would do. I'm not a 
ist; I'm a Republican. 
at this gave 


laugh. 


Lopez utterance to a de 


Oh yes,” he said, ‘‘of course you are 
we please. And if we 
after all, to be 


ld swear that you are a Carlist again. 


should 


Carlists, 


Hhitis 
out, you 
sn’t it strike you, senor, that you are 

ng with us 2” 

I assure you, Captain Lopez,” said 
‘that [m not a Carlist, for m 
i Spaniard.” 

You may not be a Spaniard, yet still 
devoted Carlist.” 
Yes, but 

a Republican. 


oOKe, 


I’m not. I assure you that 
Shall ] to 
1 and to all these gentlemen 


Try it,” 


prove it 


sneered Lopez. 

I'm an American,” said Brooke. 

An American,” repeated Lopez, bitter 

‘** Better for you to be a Carlist than 
ut [s it not enough for you Americans 
ntermeddle Cuba, 
| help our rebels there, but must you 
But 
Let's 
vhat new pretense you have to offer.” 
‘Lam a traveller.” 
‘Yes, I 


\nd who is this other 2” 


vith our affairs in 
so come to help our rebels here ¢ 


ne—what is your business here ? 


suppose so,” sneered Lopez. 
‘He is a young priest.” 
A young priest? Ah! 
me inform you that as Spaniards we 
ite all Americans, and as Republicans 
Spain has had too 


Then, senor, 


hate all priests. 
ich of both. 


nemies outside, and priests inside. 


Americans are her worst 
Down 
ith all Americans and priests!” 
The echo to this sentiment came ina 
shout from all the followers of Lopez: 
‘*Down with all Americans and priests!” 


|} and handed it to Lopez. 


IN SPAIN. 
With this ery a 


hundred tierce 
surrounded them, i 


and @liared at them 


1O ivh Lhe ir | 


pres ed 


lmmed! 


fiery eves It seemed as t} 


hour had come The crowd 


close r and ‘lamored ror their 


destruction The only thing that held 


them back was the attit 


W ho 


ide of Brooke, 


stood pr riect cool and trangu 


eves fixed on Lopez, a good-nature 


on his face, and his hands carelessly 


his pockets Close beside him stoo 


bot, pale, it is true, but with 


terior that showed not one trac 


Brooke did hot see 


her, and did ne 


ture to look at her, but 


Was aS firm as a rock 


in the slightest decree, 


have burst: but as it w: 


these two disarmed the 


and their fierce passion ale d ; 


Brooke, 


“you 


“Captain Lopez said 


quiet and friend vy tone, may have 


reason to hate my country, but | 


you that you have absolutely no ea 


complaint against me and my friend 


are simple travellers who have be 


terrupted on our journey, and are 


trying to the nearest railw: 


tion sO as to resume 1t as soon as pos 


sible "7 
‘* How did you gel 


in which he a 


‘as ed Lopez, 
after a 
} 


} 
nized severely 


pause grain seruti 
the two prisoners 

Brooke had anticipated this question 
and had 
swer. It 


made up his mind as to his at 


was his intention to identify 


himself with Talbot. and speak as though 


he had all along been travelling with the 
young priest 

**QOur train 
took the diligence over 


We 


robbe d 


said he, “‘ and we 


stoppe eo.” 
this road 


vester 


day were stopped again, captured 


and by Carlists, anc 
caped from them, and are 
ret back.” 
‘Was your train stoppe d 
‘No; the diligence.’ 
‘Where did the C 


‘I have no idea.” 


arlists 2g 


‘Where did you come from last 

‘ Barcelona.” 

‘Where are 

‘To England 
ly,” he added, 
this, which ] 


vou Yong 1 »>\W 


: : — 
said Brooke and fi) 


allow me to show 


am sure will establish 


character in your eyes 

With these words he drew forth a paper, 
The latter took 
the lighted a bit of 


it, and one of men 
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hich served as a torch, after which | Accordingly the ladies were taken a 


bv some female attendants, while Russ 

incompany with Harry, was taken to t 
Y quarters on the opposite side of the 
certify he bearer of | hall. 


‘an e'tizen named Raleigh Here they found themselves in 
Ce rrespondent of a New apartment which Was very long, 

‘mission to tray vide, and very loftv The roof was ar 

his business ed, and all the stones were of cyclope 

CONCHA.” dimensions. At one end there was 

lmmense fre place On either side t 

a second time were narrow windows, which on one 
orrespondent!” said he. | looked down on the front yard inside t 

L SPV He handed | wall, while on the othe r they comman 

ooke, who replaced it| a view of one of the inner court ya 
think it over,” con- | Harry, on his first entrance into the roo 
imine you both to- | walked about surveying 

; 
t 


your papers. Um too noting these particulars vy the lurid ¢] 


the place, ai 
both go inside again | of the torches. 
x before We won't On the whole, the prospect was high 
unsatisfactory, and Harry turned awa 
the whole gang burst | from this first survey with a feeling « 
ri h that foreboded some- | mild dejection. There was sx arcely a 
horrible that the stout heart of | thing in the room which deserved {t} 
qua ed within him, as, followed | name of furniture. In one corner ther 
by Talbot, he once more entered the old | was a rude structure with straw on 
mill which was intended for a bed. Opposit 
this there was a ponde rous oaken ben: 
and upon this old Russell seated hims« 
CHAPTER XIV | wearily. Here he sat. and as Harry com 
pleted his survey of the apartment | 
HOW THE ANXIOUS RUSSELL SEEKS TO 


eyes rested upon his unfortunate compar 
CONCEAL A TREASURE. 


ion as he sat there, the picture of terro 
THE Russell party, on reaching the cas- | despondency, and misery. Harry felt : 
tle, were all conducted inside, where they | involuntary pity for the man; and as h 
found themselves in an arched hall which | own flow of spirits was unfailing, he s 
has already been described. Traversing | himself to work to try and cheer him. 
ascended the massive stairway ‘* Well,” said he, *‘ this is rather a d 
and came to another large hall | mal place, Russell; but, after all, it’s be 
above the lower one. This} ter than being put in a vault unde 
had once been the orand banque ting hall ground,” 
he castle, and was less rough and se ‘It’s pup-precious kik-kik-cold,” said 
vere in its appearance than other parts; | Russell, his teeth chattering, partly from 
for while the walls elsewhere showed the | cold and partly from terror.  ‘‘ This 
unfinished fac ’ the rude blocks of | bring on an attack of rheumatiz—that 
stone, here there was an effort after some- | what it’s going todo. Oh, I know it! 
thine like ornament; yet this was so ‘Well, it 7s a little chilly, that’s 
ney it even here the ceneral air was fact,” said Harry, shrugging his shou 
ll one of severe and austere grandeur. ders. ‘It’s a pity we couldn't use th 
If Harry had cherished any hope of pro- | fire-place. But what a tremendous fir 


longing his acquaintance with Katie, he | place it is!) Why, it’s as big as a ban 


was now destined to be disappointed; for |} What do you say to our amusing ourselv: 
on reaching this upper hall they were in- | by starting a fire? It would be er 

formed th hey would have to be sepa- | fun.” 

rated—the men to go in one direction and ‘But we've gig-gig-got no fuel,” sai 
the womenin another. This arrangement | Russell, with a shiver. 

was partly for the comfort of both parties, ‘“Fuel? Why, let’s cut up that b 
but still more for their safe-keeping, since | bench.” 


] 


pe would thus be far more difficult. | ‘* What with ?” 
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HIS UNFORTUNATE COMPANION SAT HERE, THE 


Why, with my pocket-knife, of course 
could whittle enough chips off it to 
ikea good big fire, and still have enough 
for a bench In fact, 
fuel off that for 
man, there must be 
that 


reat 
oet 


we could 
dozen fires 
least a cord 


W hittling’s 


at 


ugh 
\\ hy 
bench 


wood in 


her slow work, it’s true, but in a place 


. 
e this it ‘ll be an occupation, and that’s 


something. Prisoners go mad unless they 
e something to do; and so, just to save 
myself from madness, I mean to go in for 
iel—unless you can think of something 
se that’s better.” 
Rattling out this in his usual lively fash 
Harry went to the bench, and began 
solemn examination of it with a v 
toward whittling it up into 
issell did not move, but regarded Harry 


fire wor vd 


th the same silent misery in his face 
last he spoke: 
“What did-did-do 
roing to did-did-do ?” 
Who ?” asked Harry. 
“Why, these peopl 


red us. 


you think 


that kik-kik-cap 


1ew 


they're 


P 


l- ‘ 
KnOW 


Well, 


vant to make some mon 


These Carlists I don't 

seems tome they 

ey out of us.” 
‘Why did they let all the Spaniards go 


and kik-kik-capture 1 


‘Oh, well, they think as we’re English 
we'll probably have more money about us 
than their own co intrymen, and be safer 
plunder also,’ 

‘** Did-did-do vou 


as to pip-pup-plunder 1 


think thev’ll go so far 


iS asked Russell, 
in a voice ol horror 
** Hay 
‘Oh Lord 
‘* What's the n 


a tresh groan 


en't a doubt of it.”’ 


* groaned the othe 
iatter 7° 
Russell gave 
This kik-kik cursed kik-kik 
he at length ejaculated 

** Oh, well, Har 


it's the pe oOple 


said 

country 
Do you think ther 

Carlists 
‘Well, 


they shouldn't be 


I don’t see any reason why 


ves 


‘IT was thinking that they might be 


bub-bub-bandits ” 
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ference bet een 


ne nea 


there any law among 


C‘an’t we to Did 


appeal 


I could only 
al 


can t 


we 
» could only get 


O US; 
ist 


What 
have to 

ay the pipe “i 

Yavea heavy 


said Harry 


Yroan 
alarmed, 
Weean 


Russell 


lh a 
eat them down 


moaned we can't do 


And 


etnel 


ve got too much about 
rried any large sum ol 


eried Harry 


lavente 
rely 

mad !”’ 
think there'd 
‘said Ri 


1) 


th you 


a mah our 
But I 


er oO} 


didn't be 


the 


any 


railway issell 


: ‘ : 
If your money Is in lis OF exchange 


ht 


shook his he: 


be rig enough > said Harry 


Russel] d 
: it’s worse than that 
“My 


DOUD-DUbD 


monev is in bub-bub-bonds—Span 


or} vaned Russell *KIK-KIK-CcOoOu 


1b-DOnaAS 


Why 


re you doing with coupon 


bonds man, what in 


pon 


bonds, and I 
country 


yunds! 


] ] 
tv thousand pe 
voice of despair 


Another 


S 


d whistle 


proiony 


Information 


it a secret to vou 
in 1] be 
‘ll be taken 


to do,” said Harry 


searched, | 
bonds 
Vinal 
are of them.” 
SHOOK Nis head 
you'll | ied too They l] 


in this room 


them,” 
we may 


to hide 


beside S, 


I don’t 


1] ee ey 
uid Russell, dolefully ; 


iY ken to another room, and so it’s no 


use hid them here I’ve been think 


1em up inside the lining 
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Ol mv coat 


L haven't any need 
with. Oh, if Mrs. R 
[didn’t think of this. ] 


her to stitch them inside my coat to-1 


only 
thread to sew 


vere here! 


And now I don’t know what to do. 
ese bonds [ should ree] 
the 


weren't for th 
But 


enough. amount Is so « 
mous!” 

‘‘ Are they registered ?” 

"OD { don’t believe they reg 


bonds in this miserable country, « 


anything but steal them,” groaned | 
‘I suppose they'll overhaul u 
to-morrow. 

‘Very likely.” 


sell. 


‘Can you think of any way by 


[ can hide these bonds?” 


d. At the 


moment there occurred to him what 


Harry shook his he: 


by had told him about certain Spar 
If Ashby was right, then t 
must be the very money which belon 


bonds. 


to Katie, and which, according to Ash 
Russell was trying to get hold of for h 


self. From this point of view it sud 
interest in 


eyes, and drove away the thought of 


ly assumed an immense 


ery other thing. Even the fire was 
the bench 
crated by the knife. 

‘See I'll tell what to « 
said Harry, thoughtfully and earn 
‘The very worst thing that y 
to carry all that money about with 
on your own person, mind that.  Y 
To stitch then 
These peopl 
inch 
shirt collar 
handkerchief, your silk hat 
They'd find the 
fragment of a bit of paper, even if \ 
had it hidden boot - lace 
Now, [ll tell you what you'll have to ¢ 
You'll have to rid of that 
yours.” 

** Bub-bub-bub-but how ?” 
Russell, in fresh consternation. 
‘* How ? Why, hide it.” 

Where 2?” 


‘Somewhere about here 


forgotten, and Was not 


(it 


here: you 


ou Can ¢ 


be searched, of course, 
your clothes is absurd. 
examine of all vy 


every square 


clothes, including your ve 
pocket 
boots. 


your smal 


inside your 


eet money 


stammere 


and s¢ 
before you go to slec D.”’ 

‘But suppose I am tit-tit-taken aw 
and don’t come back again ?” 

‘Well, in that case your only hop 
to confide in me, and then if you are tak« 
away I shall perhaps be left. It’s 1 
likely that both of us will be taken 
We 


aw 


from here. shall pr rhaps be sep 
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ind one will be I ln that 


e one who is left ean wateh over 


‘ft behind 


usure Besides, in case we should 


we shall know where it is, and we 
>to cet the covernment to send 

dy of men here to he Ip Is recover it 
the government!” said Rus 
the 
The 


id a body of men here to help us 


ves 


know rvovernment 


ritterly. ee 
only too well. covernment 
er it, and then—why, then of course 
all 
sir, that’s 


No; 


wut the government! 


for themselves, 
the 
don't talk to 
I’m bound to 
trust 


I] keep f every 


Yes, 


every farthing. 


Spanish 


ng 


1 on to this, and not to any of 
beggarly Spanish governments.’ 
hold on 


‘said Harry, in great 


f you to it you'll be 


11} 


[ don’t believe they'll examine me at 


said Russell, suddenly changing his 


They will,” persisted Harry, ‘‘as sure 
voure alive, and that, too, before this 
In that case you'll lose 


the thirty 


to-morrow 


ry penny of thousand 
inds ; 

\nd of course, thought Harry, it ‘Il 
rv little and all throug! 


infernal obstinacy of this pig-heade 


1 
be 


Katie’s loss; 


1 
] 
A 


or.) 
Oh, well, Pll think it over,” said Rus 
cautiously avoiding any further dis 
ission. ‘ 
You won't have much time for that,” 
red Harry 
Oh yes, I 
e all night, 
{I shall have nothing e 


plenty of time. Tl 
for 1 won't sleep a wink, 


will 


Ise to do but to 
ink over this.’ 
This was droned out in a tone of utter 
espalr. 
Russell sat motionless for some time, 
itil at length the heavy breathing of his 
mpanion showed that he was asleep. 
pon this he rose, and went on tiptoe 
‘tly over to Harry’s bed, and tried in 
rious ways to see whether the sleep was 
real, 
hat it was real, he took up the torch, and 
egan to survey the apartment more close 
Already, while talking with Harry, 


us eyes had narrowly scanned every cor 


false Having assured himself 


or 


er of the room, and no place had appear 
ed which could afford the slightest chance 
of concealment. From the very first he 
iad thought of the stone pavement of 
the floor; but now, on examination, this 


the chimney wall. 
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prove d to be far too ponderous to be move d 
that he 


having tray 


by anv force could command 


Thus, after 


room, he reached the fire 


This, as has been said 


dimensions, being intended t 


wood to heat this vast apartmen 


mountains, Inside this stone 


among the 


castle, the cold was somet mes severe, and 


the builders of the castle h uiin this Ly 


made provision for the comfort of its o¢ 


cupants. To this chimney Russell now 


turned his attention, in the hope that 


, t jt . +} 
present itself here which 


something miglit 


could be used as & place ot cones alme nt 


So he walked stealthily and noiselessly 


toward it, and reaching it stood sur 


veying 


On 


its huge dimensions in great as 


tonishment. Sueh chimne VS may 


seen mn ni an old eastle or pal ice in 


ny 
the north of Europe, though less frequent 
the castles of Spain. This one was 


in 

deep and wide and high, and our friend 

Russell could easily enter it wit 

ing 
He 


and looked around, holding his t 


entered thus the creat 


as to light up the interior. Below, ther 


was the pavement of stone, which seemed 


solid and immovable; above, the chimney 
on high, and throug 


ud 1 


far 


arose 
1 


1 
he Sky ( 


opening t 


ts glittering s 


ol) ing stars 


ible, with i 


noticed something in 


as Russell stood peering 


tne const 


1 hy oT | 
WLC! 1itth a Pace? 


the chimney 
veral 


peculiar, and this was s stones 
the left 


vall. and were plac 
Wall, ane were place 


on 
the 


side which projected from 
above anot 
The arrangement was so singular t 

at 


Ink 


once arrested his attention, an 
search of a hiding piace for h 

sure, he could not avoid examining it fur 
ther with keener interest This arranges 
ment of the stones one above another is 
suggestive of climbing They seemed in 
tended for steps, and he therefore peered 
upward curiously to see how far 
these steps continued, and what was the 
end. Looki 


ing 
on one side what seemed like a 


more 
thus upward, he noticed 


niche in 


It was so formed that 
it was not visible unless one were stand 
ing deep inside the chimney and looking 
up for it, and it seemed to be deep and 
spacious. No sooner had he caught sig 
of this niche than he determined to inves 
tigate it farther. For a few 
paused to see whether Harry was stil] 


hit 


moments he 
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don 


man 
» steps 
It 
aly 
W hat 


could not imag 


peers Nice 


» dee D He eoul | not see 


ny terminating wall 
‘) is he he 


it afforded an ad 


of concealment for his tre 


r, that 


ermined 


As for 


hey 


it W 


was ever used 


ire, as 
him 
there 
fl 


Was SCarceely any 


the flames could atfeet any 


LILIs cle 8) niche 


Russell now took from his pocket a 
ulky pareel, and far inside the 


niche, | laid it carefully down Then 


ie 


he held up the torch, and allowed its light 


to fall into the niclie, so as to see that all 
eS: after whieh, feeling fully Sal 
h } 


and experiencing a 
he 


pHnortlv alter 


Wit IS Work, 
t her, 


al 


sense of r descended from 


his perch, he extinguished 


the toreh, and then, stretching himself 


out on the bed beside Harry, he resigned 


»>ODUVION 


himself t 


CHAPTER 
H 


XV 


IN WHI RUSSELL UNDERGOES 


EXAMINATION, 


AN 


EARLY on the following morning Rus 


sell was roused from sleep by a messen 


cer, Who made a pere mptory de mand for 
him to rise and follow. Harry explained 
that he the Carlist chief 


for examination, and reproached him for 


was wanted by 
not having concealed the bonds the pre 


vious night; at which veproachful words 
Russell showed no signs of dejection, as 
Harry had expected, but on the contrary, 
to to upon 


his face a slight air of triumph, regarding 


his amazement, seemed have 
ne 

ied smile and a cun 
creatly. 


This strange and un xpected change in 


him with a self-satis 


ning leer which puzzled him 
Russell from terror and despair to peace 
of mind and jocularity was a puzzle over 
vhich Harry racked his brains for some 
time, but to no purpose 


Meanwhile Russell was led away. 


He 
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take up any time with his t 


for the unfortunate 


which he could even wash his 


man saw not 
with 
However, he made no complaint, ar 


he 


and, more: 


a very good reason, since could 
sak a word of Spanish; 
still felt so joyful over his con 
of the that 


bear with considerable equanimity al 


ment treasure he was ab 
lesser ills of life. 

In a few minutes he found himself 
ered into the presence of the Carlis 


The 


which some rugs were spread. 


bt CD 
latter was seated chest, « 


Anot 


chest was also there, upon which he six 


upon a 


ed to Russell to be seated. 
‘**Ye doesn't spake Spanish ?” said 
chief. 
At 


stared in surprise 


Russell 


The words were |} 


these words started 
lish, with an accent that was not altoget 


er unfamiliar to him. It seemed a 
omen, 

‘Do you speak English 7’ Russell « 
claimed. 

‘A throifle,” 
frind that 


iL; 


said the chief. cal 
learned me a few sintincis 


hat 


so 1 doesn’t moind spakin’ it, as it 
be more convaynient for both av us. \ 
must know, thin, that in the first plac 
lamint the necessichood that compils 1 
to arrest the loikes av you, but I’ve 
arders from me military shupariors 
ve ox It’s 


use protistin’, for [Tm only an agint 


t to obey thim, so I have. 


I'd loike yez to be honest wid me, an’ | 
be the same wid you.” 

‘Why, you speak English first-rat: 
in facet splendid,” said the delighted Rus 
sell. ‘[ never heard a foreigner speak 
so well before.” 

‘Sure an’ it’s aisy enough,” said t] 
chief; ‘‘ as aisy as dhrinkin’, whin ye hav 
practice. ve gota farrn accint, av coors 
but that’s nayther here nor there.” 

Russell thought that his accent had 
little smack of Irish about it, and wond 
ed whether all Spaniards spoke Englis 
like that. 

‘* Yell excuse me,” said the chief, ** if 
have to ax you a few throiflin’ interrog 
tions for farrum’s sake. Ill now beg 
What is your name ?” 

* Russell.” 

‘Russell—ah! What profession ?” 

A gentleman,” said Russell, somewhat 
pompously. 

A gintleman, eh ? 
own money ?” 


An’ ye live on yer 
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\ if course. ; 


That's right,” said the chief, with deep 
‘It's meself that’s the pro id 
to t wid the loik 

got an indepindint fart 


An 


iélion 
lay Met 


ne 
have 


la Pe] 
ill Nis sow] his own 
long in Spain, thin ?” 
No; only a couple of months.’ 
Thravellin’ for plisure, av coors 
ited the chief. 
Yes: I wanted to 
Continent,” said Russell, in a grand 
as though the **¢ 
belonging to him; 


take a run through 


‘ontinent” was 


Vm 


ward of 


Vay, 
‘and 


nethi 


ng 
» bringing home with me a 


e—Miss Westlotorn.” 
Ah! 


is a ward 


an’ so the young lady 
I thought she was your daug] 
No; 
‘Ts she rich 2” 
Well, 
th about fifty thousand pounds ster 
Now I don’t eall th: 

it comfortable.” 


she’s my ward.” 


sir, she’s comfortable ; she’s 


at rich; | only 
An’ what do yez call rich 2?” asked the 

ef, in a tender voice, full of affeetion 
e interest. 

Well, a couple of hundred thousand 
inds or so. You see, when I was worth 
tv thousand I thought I was some body, 
t I soon learned how paltry an amount 
No, sir; 


ounds are necessary to make a rich man, 


at 1S. 


two hundred thousand 


id not a penny less, sir—not a penny, 
Thim’s me own sintimints intirely,’ 
iid the chief; ‘‘ that shuits me, so it does 
| saw by the cut av yez that ye must be 
i millionaire at laste, so I did.” 
A millionaire!” said Russell, with af 


‘Well, 


England that’s a big word; but I suppose 


ected modesty. you know. in 
ere in Spain, or anywhere on the Conti 
nent, 1 might be called one.” 

the 


got 


‘IT suppose,” said chief, after 
‘that ixtinsive 
quaintince wid the nobility an’ gintry an’ 
ill thim fellers ?” 
‘Yes,’ said Russell, ‘‘I have: and not 
1 England only, but throughout the Con 
nent. Not that I much of the 
Continental nobility. Between you and 
,I think they're 
for 


1uSse, ye've an ac 


think 


ILi¢ a begga 


arly lot 


‘'Thrue you,” said the chief. 
‘Thim’s me own sintimints.” 

‘Why, sir,’ 
idently thought he was making a deep im 


pression, and so went on all the more in 


continued Russell, who ey 


his Valhg? 


here 


LOrlous DOASTING 
Continental nol 


Why 


respectable Kk} Ist 


brass farthing 


tailors 


ror instance ana Unassul 


ing gentleme out thes 


Continental! , over and 


over avail 
Divil : 
chief how 
self wid 
to 
ve 9 
*A 


ves, | believe I 


utabie 
KHOW 
ot 


like more ay you suppose 


ye’ a& passport 


“Well, 


fum 


} > 17 
said Russe I 


did get 


passport 
one and 
ieceeded in bring 


doe 


and without opening 


bling in his pocket hes 
ing to 
This the 
it put it in his ow 
**T’ll take a luk 
‘* Perhaps ye can tell me about yer frind, 
Is he yer 


light that important iment 


chief took 
h pocket 


} 


at it prisintly,” said he 


the young man that’s wid VeZ. 


son ¢ , 


‘Son Oh no; but he’s a d 


oosed fine 

young feller. His name’s Rivers.’ 
rich / 

‘Well, 1] 


He’s in the wine 


e's pretty comfortable, I think 
ult 


has an agency at Barcelona 


and fri business, and 


itS mesell thats glad to hear 


chief. “ An’ c 


tell me annything about that other young 


‘Sure an’ 
that same,” said the an ye 
man that was shtrivin’ to join yer party 

‘That fellow Ss name’s Ashby 

‘Ash it?” 

Yes, and thi 
lived 


od 
Lil 
Vv. 1S 
wiunelral 
scoundrel 


that 


t ’ hie + 
fortune-hunte 


createst 


ever a miserable 


trving to inveigle my ward into a mar 


I came here barely in time to save 


And tl 


rage 
her. 


scoundrel 


only object the infernal 


has now in sneaking after me 


is to try and get hold of her and get 
But he'll find he’s got pretty 


tough work before He's got 


her 
from me. 
him me to 
deal with this time 

‘Is the 
asked the chief, in 
Fond of 


She's like 


hl 
ie of deep anxit ty 
Non 


likes to have 


voung gverrul fond ay m 
a lol 
‘She? Pooh! 
I] 
| attentions paid her, that’s all 
poor fool thought 


Why, the man’s an ass. 


| sense! a girls 
and so this 
she would marry him 
But I guess he’s 
had enough of chasing her bv this time 
here's some satisfaction, after 


By Jove! t 


all, in being caught this way, since he’s 
caught too.’ 
Some further conversation followed of 


the same kind Russell continued to in 


| dulge in a strain of self-glorification, and 
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the chief to ask him questions. \ | cintleman av fartune, but ’m undh¢ 
ing to his silly vanity Russell was prepar- | onplisint naycissichood av subjicti: 


ing the way for results which he little ex- | a further examination. It’s a mit: 


pected ttle did he dream of what was plisint at first, but it’s nothin’ whin 


{ + 


soon to d SCLOS@ 1USé if. He thou 1 


ht that | used to it.” 


he was impressing the mind of the Carlist ** Another examination ?” repeated 
f with ideas of the greatness, grand- | sell, with no little uneasiness. ‘* W] 

eur, power alth, and glory of the cele that ?” 

brated Russell whom he had made his “Oh, it’s only an examination a 

prisoner, and hoped in this way to over- | apparel, yer clothes, bit by bit.” 

awe his captor so as to secure good treat mai My clothes ?” 

ment, or even to terrify him into letting ‘ Yes—to gyard against annything 

him go. He little knew that the chief re- | in’ concailed about ye.” 

garded him merely as a bird to be pluck- ‘But I have nothing concealed, on 

ed In his eyes, the more the feathers | honor.” 

the greater the yield. The moment the At this the chief waved his hands d 

chief found that his prisoner professed to | recatingly. 

be a millionaire, that moment the fate of ‘*Hush!” said he ‘Whisht, will 

Russell and his party was sealed. The ef- | don’t I know it? begorra meself does 

fect upon the chief was already manifest | all a mere farrum. It’s a laygal in 

in part, for every moment he grew more | mint that Pve got to follow. Discip 

courteous in his manner. |must be kept up. Sure an’ if I did 
Sure it’s meself,” said he at length, | obey the law meself first an’ foremost, 1 

‘that’s bothered about the accommoda-|own min ‘ud all revolt against ng 

tions ve have. It’s a cowld, damp room | thin where'd I be? But it ’ll not be ant 

that, an’ no furniture at all at all.” thin’. Sure to glory manny’s the fine n 

‘Yes,” said Russell, “it ts rather | Pve shtripped, an’ him none the wors« 
eh: and for a man that’s accustomed | it. So go ahead, fool. an’ the sooner 

high living and luxurious surround- | begin, the sooner it ’1l be over.” 
ings it’s very bad. I’m dreadful afraid of} ‘‘J I don’t see — I I don’t know 
rheumatiz.’ stammered Russell. 

‘Don’t spake another word about it,” | ‘‘Arrah, sure to glory, it’s as aisy as 
said the chief, briskly. ‘11 find ye an wink. Begin where ye are.” , 
other room where ye'll be as comfortable ‘What, here ?” cried Russell, avhast 
as the Quane av England.  Ye'll have as Pore 
wood a bed as the best ** Undress here 

This sudden offer startled Russell and ** Av coorse.”’ 
excited dreadful apprehensions. What ‘“But— but mayn’t I have a privy 
would become of his bonds? He hasten- | room 2?” 
| ‘*But ye mayn’t, for ye moight cor 

Oh. well.” said he, ‘‘ for that matter, | cail somethin’. Ye’ve got to ondress b 
vou needn't trouble yourself. I dare say | fore the examinin’ committee—that’s m« 


ed now to modify his last words. 


, 1 “3 | ‘ ° . . 6.6 
I shall do very well where I am | Sometimes it’s done in the prisince ay 


‘Oh, sure ye're too modest, so ye are,” | committee av the whole—that’s the whol 
said the chief. ‘* I | rigiment av us; but this time, out av ju 
lave italltome. T1 


Sut niver ye moind 


1 
l 
} 
Il 


| 

fix it for ye. | respict for ye an’ considherations ay «i 
. | . 7 . 

Russell was in deep dejection and anx- | carrum, I’ve farrumed a committee a 


| one. 

ter too eagerly. To be taken away from | ‘But what other clothes may | put on 
the vicinity of his treasure was indeed a | asked Russell, ruefully. 

crushing blow, yet he dared not objec | ‘*Sure an I’ve got a fine shuit for y 
too strongly lest the chief might a | ‘**T don’t see any.” 
| 


iety, yet he felt afraid to press the mat 


something So he could only submit ‘Oh, they’re handy enough to here 
theyre in the next room, quite convay? 

ient, and [ll let ye have thim afther 
the thought that the treasure was at least ; get these off.’ 


with the best grace possible under the cir 
cumstances, and find faint consolation in 


secure Russell stood still in deep gloom and d 
After a brief silence the chief resumed: | spondency. All his finest feelings wer 
‘It’s pained I am, so I am, to trouble a] outraged beyond description at this pro 





SASTLE 


The 


as though quite 


chief, however, 
hntent 
| 
me sald he, Hurry 
vas no help for 
is mans power lt 


vet he had to obe 
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ipatien 


Come, 





So he took off his cravat This he did 
owly and solemnly , as though preparing 
o bare his neck for the axe of the execu 
mer 
Come, make haste,’ said the chief 
e only gota few minutes to spare; an’ 
ye can't change yer clothes before me 


me, Why, Pll have to go off, an’ thin 


il have half a dozen av thim up here 


76 
And must I?’ moaned the unhappy 

nan 

the chief 

Sure it’s nothin’ at 


“Av coorse,” said 
hat is it all ? 
ill, so it isn’t.” 
Russell 


gave a heavy sigh, and then 


iking off his coat he laid it on the floor 


Then he east an appealing glance at the 


Vou. LXVIT.—No, 3% 4 


ver clothe s 


Ve may have no mad ay lable dock y 


between the linin 


mints stitched in 
L’ve otten knowed that same 
Begorra. Ve re_L more } I Wi hat Ve 


find 


from 


stitched than we ao 


the wallet opin conthribu 
thons 
But I haven't 


tween my clothes 


anyvthil 


‘So vesav. an’ so Im b« d to bel 


said the chief Sure | uldn t for th 


wurruld beafther hintin’ that ve i 


el Spake 
annything but t] ut] vandiver, | 


tell ve somethin ; Was Stlandin 


at the dure av y thie 


hight by 


marest accidint, an happene atoove rhe ar 


a confabulation between 


Vou al Riv 


An’ ve know what ve towld hi 
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t 
| 


to 


clothes, 


Yon 


Ot 


“he WIN VIS ver yer 


over yer room ver thrunks 
Vim not 
Oh, 
it all 


hand ove} 


vot, an 


ervthin oO 
bildi bonds. 
I can see 


Lo 


invything 
T 


t ve too 


heres nothin 


Sa\ 


Wh up an 


ex pec 


tint 
Thit 


to hunt it 
{ Ye it 
Rival Majesty 
The 

is King 


if * We i 


Pim con 
t} 


belongs 


MmOney ip me 
that } Di 


{ 


ie inh See Ss 


ride or it 


(‘arlos bonds are 
i¢ d by 


ie? OWS 


King ay Spain Is 


Spain, an as lhe av Spain 


thi bonds native 


an 


Spaniard ye'd give thim wy pure 


lovalty, but as yere a tiarrner, why, av 


be ixpicted to deny Verse lt 
nit 
| 


asto mding a 


COOPTS( init 


ve €¢ 
to such an 1xt 


At th 


is struck dumb 


S isclosure Russell 


So, then, lis secret wa 


betraved, and in the most danwerous quar 
ter 


(oOnee ort 


and, worst of all, by his own folly! 


about t but 


} 
il¢ 


Chiler ChecKed | 


as O speak 


and he limsett 


itter futilit 


Live as 


ll aware of the vol 


OhHLV TOO We 


iv denial any attempt to explain 


had overhe ird Only 


consolation no remained, and that 


hope t ief mi@ht not tind 


} 


Hien 


hat the eh 


the bonds. The place inw he had hid 


den them seemed to him to be very much 


the way of an ordinary seareh, and 


lo be explored by anv one 
1] had tinished his task, 


4 Puy 
oth Nhusse¢ 


had 


" 


divested himself of everything, 


morseless captor insisting on his 


Ing nothing and so he stood shiver 


and erouching on the stone floor 


Now, 


I'll follow 


said the ehiet walk in there 
He pointed to @ passageway on the left, 
vhich led to an apartment beyond 
Russell slunk 
Line 
the clothes up in a bundle, followed 


his gesture away 


chief, gathering a 
On 


direction, whil 


reaching the apartment Russell saw some 


grarments \ ad out on a bench 


T 


military uniform profusely decorated with 


Ing’ spre 


he were quite new and consisted ofa 


gold-lace. Everything was there complete 


There said the chief, ‘‘thim elot 


‘longed to frind 


I made a month ago 


a iy mine Whose 


Hy 


nt away mM another s 


V 
pUarntinee 


hese here an’ wi 
just as ve ll lave ver clothes an 


vO a 
is | thrust. in these Put thim on no 


Ye’ 


lint 


sOolLas ve loike ll find thim af 


ihr the 
nd 
and 


yYre an 
lett 


same 


eXCII natavria 


that thim f] 
be the 


swore more, an’ faster, an 


fi Was a @iniral o 


that 
louder, an’ de 


tokin Same ] 


er, than anny man I iver met with 
since.” 

While the affable chief was thus t 
ing, Russell proceeded to array hims« 
Everything 
there comple te, from top to toe, and eye 


or 


the general’s uniform 
thing was of the very best quality rich 
vold-lace, elittering epaulets, stripes 

bands that dazzled the eye, buttons 

( hains of splendor indeseribable, hat 

gorgeous plumage, sword of magnitic 
that a ki 
All these deli 
ed the soul of Russell, but not least of 
cloth, 
fineness appealed to his professional fe 
to 


decoration, attached to a belt 


might choose to wear 


thre whose softness and exqu 


ings, and caused his tingers wand 
lovingly over the costly fabric. 

Soon he had completed the task of dres 
ing himself, and once more stood erect 
all the dignity of manhood. 

‘Begorra!” said the ehief, 


to be 


‘ved oug 
grateful to me for makin’ ye 
Ye look 
dher-in-chafe, so ye do 
W ellington 
loike a glove 
Ye 
as to give a finish to it all.” a) 
he handed 
Russell took it with e 


put « 
thim clothes loike a comma 
loike the Juke 
The clothes fit 
I niver saw a betther fit 


put 


himself 


niver must on ver sword 
belt, so 
with these words Russell t 
weapon of war. 
dent pleasure, and fastened it about | 
waist. The chief made him walk up a 
down, and complimented him so strong 
that the prisoner in his new delight 
most forgot the woes of captivity. 

The chief to 
Pointing to Russell’s clothes, whieh } 
had kept all the time rolled up in a bu 
dle } 
head meditatively and said, 

‘Tt ‘ll be a long job Tl be havin’ w 
these.” 


* Why so ?”’ 


‘Sure it's the examinin’ that I've got t 


now prepared retin 


tucked under one arm, he shook | 


asked Russell 


do,” said the chief. ‘* Gin’rally we exai 


ine thim by stickin’ pins through ever 


part, but in ver case there’s thirty tho 
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suunds stowe da Way somew here 


mh = THeSeL I 


f to rip every stiteh 


wid 


Ishi t 


apat 


Ive done mv search through 


thes, it lOLKeLYV the anny 


one 
rastle “ll iver be 


To dot 


Ih 
agaln nade 
ssional tailor y ‘ l 1\ WbiuUus 
An ‘ “Il have to 

‘al’s clothes as 


as I hope 


INDIAN ART IN 


India micht 


he 


irt student resident in 


be forgiven if | 


repled 


L, 


rhaps 
. touch of petulance to an inquiry 
j craltsmanship IS now 
uses of Western eiviliza 
* Your eclectic 


having exhausted C1: 


how far its 
for the 
ind luxury. 
rit 


ible 

| " 
SCHOOLS 
Say, 


is 


Medivval, and Renaissance art, found 


incy and freshness in the quaint fan 
und exquisite workmanship of China 
crown tired of their 


Lo 


Japan, and now, 
add 


fashions that pass away 


would fain Indian art also 


in your rest 


vorld.” This would be an unreason 

iswer to a most reasonable question 
t a reflection of this kind shouid be 
the 


tant quality of Eastern 


lat 


ible indicates first and most 


lin 


art its unity 


iaracter In the presence Of a still 

system of decoration which inher 
ts code of design in direct succession 
Omparative fixity and permanence, 1ts 


feet union with the life of t 


he people 


la mysterious quality of organic fit 
to the varying aspects of the coun 

the that 
not be appreciated by those 
lived in India 

The 


of exportation, and no selection of its 


impress mind with a foree 


\ ho have 


best of these qualities are incapa 


orkmanship could convey an adequate 
i of the peculiar eenius and character 
the Indian people. Searcely so much 
this is asked for : 
fair representation 
which it 
in demand, let them be 
Nor need the 


m that while it is possible to export a 


rick may not 
of the 


is taken, but, since 


Ve a house 


om bricks 
given, by all 
eans. sentimental retlec 

iwl ora cabinet, we can not put up into 
ny marketable shape the mystery and 

amour of the East, hinder us from the 
iitempt to make some of its productions 
etter known. 

The subject has a pathetic interest from 
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AND WOOD 


over 

spind this ¢ 
TO-INOLrroy 
Phe 
haven 


What 


bond 


locked 


that 


SOLE 


ICCeSSOries Of 


Svstels nov 


ire dving out 


from. compe 
products « 


pessimism 


modern 


airves ove! 


has, indeed 


passlonate 


ish 


rovernment 
NO one Is halt 


tous tor a ¢ reed 


new convert, and the good peopl 
land who have ; I awakened 


YrIC VOUS spect ic 
hef 


before the time 


is only one ph 
Which has for many 
the 


conselous hut 


over 


COUNLEPY 
nan 
tie Control 


more 
the rainbow 


The 


Wh) 


or 


tree hye ri 


dia 


have given 


aped 


plendors of 


1 USE many periods 


all 4 ? ted dea OF the al 


tistic wealth of the land, and some writ 


ers 
iC VON 


| 
have Tormed an ideal pict 


time When the hid treas fr princes 
palace Ss were lh © \ 


The Arvan of t 


looks back to a ): 


COMMON DaZar 


young he present day 


ist like that deseribed in 


Mr. Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia, when 
life was uniformly beautiful and adorned 
remains of 
the e 


ence of centres of eiviliz: tit 


with every grace of ar The 


ancient Hindu cities Xist 
seems 
probable that these were few 
ted | 


space 


and separa 


by wide intervals me and 


the Hindu 


notice 


In 
that 


pass 


IS 


able heroes of the 


whell 


story the ¢1 are 1h open 


Mod 


OL Ute 


forest, where tl ‘ars 


ern imquirers 


Yuzufzai Val 


reals 


libeed, Kanauj 
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tin ly traceable to the reaction oj} 
bors of Western scholars: and 
raftsmen may not be 


HOOKMEeNH th 


astic and ready 
e touch Broadly, it) seem 
atu good Indian work is s hee 
antead, | l be Torth-coming 
Is Thought possible 
ting variety Of art may s 
place in popular favor now he 
inese and Japane se Im portations 
ferenes between Mongoliar 
ive stro. gly marked 
nese, though bound by tradition 
manner and treatment, often goes d 
ture for his details He is less bo 
Lhe pore cedents set by architectura 
han the Indian, and can give free pla 
brighter and more humorous fane 
d to more ¢ XqGuisite delicacy of « 
The Indian ornamentist habit 
» architectonic Torms as 
of his design Within 
‘naments and nding lines and frame-work thu 
ISSLONALLES : he traces ornaments f1 
to think Of % l perfectly distributed as to quant 
variable ad- | but only remotely referring to the 
] of nature Geometrical sVinmetry 
balanee, which the Japanese seems to t 
vay delight in avoiding by a thou 


inexpected turns of fantasy, are acce] 


| 
B i ) | by the Indian as organic necessities 


tend against a deg- art. The spider-like application 
‘hh is | seeming to seek no help from the « 
nal world, results in so varied and yet 
Intentions ) even a distribution of eraceful and rik 
most precious part colored forms, whose general effect 
ied as comple té l\ unsurpassable fullness and richness Isl 
ar, there still r most striking feature of the Indian's wo 
Probably the invariable quality of rep 
in variety, of subtlety in simplicity, is « 
ises how operating, In part to the influence of the cveomet 
ind pains given by goy- | arabesque of Mohammedan art. But 
preservation and illustra- | decorative stvles of India have receiv 
nt monuments, the study impulses from other sources besides M 
ve scholars ol Its antiqul hammedan invaders And while prese 
ous respect displayed to ing unbroken lines of succession they ha 
K iropeans Ol the passe d through more complex stages t 
result in some not) nobler development than in the furtl 
hoes of the past. | East. The result is a sobriety, correctne 
revival of Orient- | and dignity not now to be found in Mo 
golian productions. The affinity of mu 
of the Turanian and Dravidian art 
Southern India with that of China ai 
Japan is obvious, and, geographica 
speaking, the broad ethnological divisi 
between Arvan and Turanian is strong 
marked. In architecture this division 
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KOFT (DAMASCENED) SHIELD 


pecially noticeable But in the minor 
of life a fusion has taken place, the | it 
inian branch seems to have lost 

il foree, and since there was muel 

h of a common origin, it is not easy to 

we the parts of the homoceneous whol 

esented by the Indian design of to-day 
igion, still more than ethnology, must | like Japane 


faken into account in considering 


this Indian art 
ject. Buddhism, if it did not preside 


its very birth and origin, has left an 
mark upon Indian art, and 
some extent overridden race dis 
‘tions: for its forms and symbols 
en aecepted with marvellous unanimi 
mm the Greek-inspired se 
ibul frontier, through India t 
*vion. across Central Asia to China 
ipan. The direction of its march is 
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eign imported into the co 
is made to assume native I) 
forms, and disguised so ele 
that one would swear it 
native invention. It wou 
better to Say ‘complete! 
similated” than ‘ cleverly 
cuised,”’ for while Indian 1 
are soft as wax to receive 
pressions from foreign sou. 
they absorb and fuse them 
a harmonious unity whi 
already remarked, is the 


striking characteristic of t 


work. Sir George Birdy 
indeed, has boldly declared 
the arts of India are the j 
tration of the religious lif 
the Hindus as that life was 
ready organized in full pe 
tion under the code of Me 
B.c. 900. This generalization 
simple, but it omits very m 
that ought to be taken into « 
sideration. The arts of Hn 
stan proper and of Northern 
dia are not so much illus 
tions of Hindu religious lif 
evidences of Mohammedan d 
ination, and of the docility 
which distinetly anti-H 
ideas were aecepted and 1 
ralized. The well-know)1 
Mahal at Agra is a late ey 
ple of Moslem architecture 
it sueeeeded buildings intrit 
ally better in design which 1 
be taken broadly as the pred 
inant twpe of Northern In« 
y opposed to that | art In many of these but little of 
n for dis Hindu may be traced —save the patient 
bor of his vassal hand 
ie historical side of The distinction between Hindu and M 
ind diffieul hammedan remains in art and craftsm 
lleontending : ship. as also unhappily, in race antipat 
ispiration, and the the most striking feature of the subj 
» Greek, Bactrian, | Certain crafts in the hands of the lat 
ib. Tartar, Mogul, | are treated in accordance with Mogu 
his exact share in|) Persian tradition, while others, preset 
ve know to-day, may | by the curious caste system of the Hind 
mds Th ( mnalpha ean claim kinship to older Turanian 
f is now said to be fe on: and in! Indo Aryan originals. These distinetio 
supporting this vy . distin- | however, though it is necessary to be 
scholar ma remark whieh | them in mind, ate not invariable, and : 
who kno t! oO tr V1 ap not always easily traced The potters \ 
a mere truism, but whieh expresses |) make glazed ware are Mohammedan, 
fairly enougl consideration not suffi- | their craft was originally an aecessorys 
ciently taken in account We con- | that Mogul magnificence which cove 


stantlv find in li something for- | the domes and lined the walls of ton 
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iosques With a splendid mosaic of | scent In Madr: 
hed tile WOrkK provinces Where 


" 
Villa 


e potter, who forms one I Ing, poor Mohanime 


ts of the Hindu commune, eacl the tradi ns oO 

has fixed duties and claims, and 

mily makes unglazed ware Soa Hin 

Phe potter's craft is in some respects 

ceeption to the rule of deeay, and l some 

net rev ival and extension of the art Incees Where purel 
iking glazed ware is taking place. | still raised, are 
et-weaving, where it subsists as an | Mohammedan 
endent eraft, is Mohammedan, and) Northern India 


veavers of Wurrungal and other! ons, which 


ices In Southern India—little colonies | Hindu styles 
nong populations of Hindus, claim Per- | ure of Rajputana 
in descent, which certainly can be al at Ag agate, Jasper, Carnelan 


wed to their patterns Armorers, dam- | stone, ete., in white Jeyvpoor ma 

sceners, sword-cutlers, and g@un-makers | now in the hands of Hindus ¢1 

re Mohammedan, but the village black- | though an art of Mussulman orig 

nith who makes the hoe and the reap- | miniature painters of Delhi are 
hook is generally a Hindu The | hammedan, as lax in their respe 

vold-embroiderers, gilt-wire and gold-lace precepts ol Isla \ heir Pers 

nakers of the prosperous northern cities | itors 

f Amritza and Delhi are usually Mo Man 

immedan, as also are shaw] weavers al d ticed 


t 


cindred embroidery crafts of Persian de) ordinan 
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ficer becomes Persian in name 

acte) Aftdaba, graceful and 

While the Hindu brazier makes 

and quaint, and piously calls 

sagar, aiter the sacred river 
Invariably used by Hindus, whil 
hammedans affect tinned copper 

Taking metal first, it should not be « 


hat there is still good « 


‘ult to show 


1 
sign in the land Unfortunately. obje 


handy forexportation and suited to W« 
ern uses are the first to show the det: 
oration complained of \ native met 
chaser when at work on articles for he 


use proceeds Ina perfectly simple a 


tional way, fitting the serolls, leaves, « 
grotesque creatures ol his decorative 1 
pertoire with consummate propriety 
tranquil certaintv of hand to hoo 
bowls, water vessels, ross 
water sprinklers, and 
like — objects of definite aa 
accustomed uses, and 
forms that only vary 
subtlety of line, and ai 
never tortured by willf 
efforts to attain mere no 
elty Kor these, howev 
Western folk have but 
tle use. They demand fro 
him tea-pots, cream-jug 
race-cups, and ‘‘ vases” 
terrible word, meaning 
hundred shapes, from th 
lialian alabaster  horr 
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ition 


of Western buve 
natives almost 
COP py ad for Cubbbnar 
purposes, t] 
he attendant 
re POSSE Vork 


practiced 


} 
the word 
aecora 


pertect 


WAKNOW HD, SECs 
mderhand, cutting 
‘hh the but 


hammer, punch 


t) 


a bolder ! rand more 


ve decoration ‘ation @ives 


of the forms of older brass ware but 
peculiarly pleasant, Waxy 


surface 1s 


ely ti inslatabl in blaek and white 


entire s covered 


rrotesd le Heures and 


boldly chased and hig 
ished he forms are 


rious Lie proaiga 
thoughtless labor, which 
no morsel of skillfully eonti 





ed p 


! 
sole In this case 


. } 
iin hela, ends b\ 


branches of industry 
middle-men and 
like all the « 
Hindus, such 


}OOS 


{ 


\hmedabad 


‘attered 
4 (DRINKING VESSEL), SILVER INCRUSTATION ON COPPER, artilicers 
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mony botties, images served in places, and polished toa pe 


‘te., in purely ly smooth surface, is one of the mos 


spoons, ¢ 
¢ elephants, birds, ani-) miliar and highly finished forms. of 


t divinities in the fash- dian metal-work. It is really a re 


these pleasantly quaint and in and owes much to the fostering ear 
member of the government, and 


gy objects a 


Biv, 
La Seeen 


é ae 
qe” 


— 


— 
o_* 
i 
ER Pp — 


AA 
‘| 
a3 


Trmree 


+. Aftaba (water vessel), sivah kalambari, Morad 
sprinkler), siyah kalambari, Moradabad 


Phe siyah kalambari, a sort of niello | native gentleman of position. The | 
nade at Moradabad (northwest provinces), | terns show the usual modern tendency 
vhere deep graving in brass is filled with excessive minuteness, and mechanical 
a hard black composition, and then tinned ish is perhaps more considered than van 


1, with sometimes the brass re- ty of design. But the art is capable of « 


silvered, with 
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ed application, and its means 
e that it will be dithicult to vuleg 
Obviously it must be very bad orna 
indeed to offend the eve when deli 
traced in silver and gold ona ground 
rt black 
older method of decorative metal 
silver inlaid in a black material 
bling pewter, but much harder—is 
vn as Bidree ware, from the old Mo 
nedan town of Beder, where it is be 


ed to have originated The pattern 


not the ground is here graven and 
inelled, and tiny plates and wires of 
er cut to shape With scissors are ham 
ed into the forms, the final polish 
resulting im a silver mosaic on a 


toned mat black, which, however, is 


cely black Formerly the designs 


( bold as well as ce licate, and portions 
the dark field were left, while now an 
ial distribution is aimed at Both no 
sare sound enough, but the exclusiy 
ce of the latter gives the work an an 
OnOotony Hyderabad, in the Decean 
e modern seat of this manufacture 
it iS also practiced at Lucknow 
In Southern India, at Tanjore and Ma 
ra, Copper vessels, trays, ete., Incrusted 
th silver cut in the forms of fishes, ani 
ls, flowers, and ornaments of distinet 
Puranian character, are produced. The 
er is worked in thicker pieces) than 
ems necessary to the effeet, and when 


the contrast between the red copper ing the mecrustation of 
id the white silver is more pronounced wire on steel. Followi 
ian pleasing. tendeney of Indian er 
One of the most Important varieties of localized, and is most 


face decoration in metal is damascen and Guyerat 
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artificers have 
ed their atte) 
forging casket 
dlesticks. cup 
vers. shields 
orative pury 
and a hundre: 
ilar things Lhe 
piv of which 
more than e¢ 
the demand 
Vexatious to 
inkstand mac 
of a jockey 
horseshoe al 
Ing-whip, and 
dle copied 1 
red cold and aie) 
hlue steel: but 
workman Iss 
ly to blame 
anities of this 
are demanded 
him Here, as 
other branch 
Indian work 
large nunmibe rs 
skillful) men 
really Possess 
art traditions, ré 
and willing to 
vith, and strongly resembles) spond to a demand for the best they 


the damascening of Svria, which do Some of them, sueh as Ibrahim 


like Spanish and Venetian work. Gujerat, Kuth Din of Sialkot, and oth 


davs—onlv just passed by when are capable of artistic and well-conside 

the Punjab was the battle-ground of In- ed design. Generally speaking, mod 
dia, arms were the most important manu-  damascening, or koft-work, is apt to 
j ve towns Even now a.) generate into minute and meanineless 

native prince oceasionally turns out bis) nament, as if the infiltration marks on 

cavalry escort in chain or plate armor, moss-agate or sea weed forms had_ be: 
ind there still sarvive workmen who have | copied The gold wire, too, is replaced 

1 + 


ween emploved all their lives on defensive a merely superficial gilding sometin« 


the counterpart of which is to be while, for the sake of cheapness, gold 


found depicted in the Bayeux tapestry; silver of inferior purity are used. 
for although the use of armor may have The metal chasing of Cashmere is 
originated in the East, it never at Persian origin, and copper is the fav 
d the wonderfully elaborate devel- ite material Arabesque ornaments t] 
which clothed the later Christian sometimes recall the fine patterns on « 
ivht as completely in flexible steel as) Persian wine bowls, but more freque 
iurmadillo is clothed by its seales. The) a uniform distribution of minute det 
ind basnet with movable nose-guard | resembling the shawl patterns, are « 
dependent curtain of chain-matl is craven, and then filled with lae, the ra 
made here exactiv as 1f Was worn D\ parts being tinned like Moradabad hile 
host the time of the Cru- only in the Cashmere work the surface 
he char aina—four plates not made so mechanically perfect 
<illfully fitted sides this pleasant roughness, which g1 
survive in their a better tone to the Cashmere ware 
But now, Othello’s design is in a quite different style a 
in great part, the feeling Silver is treated in a simi 
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but 


ith the addition of colored e1 


vithout a black 


frround, 


illv disagreeably raw and 


ind more often with a leht 


raised parts, which produce Si 


delicate and pleasing effect, the 


the chased work being left in a 
ir tone of dead and half-burnished 


LiKe 


vold 


snow and pearls just touched 


In nearly all modern Ca 


mere products 


well KhOW TD 


pine 


form of the shawls 


may be considered 


the decorative iit 


re - appearing in 


painted paper 


mache, wood 


Work 


and metal Vhiis 


misruled COUNLES 
is hableto famines 
andin formertimes 

‘ve Numbers of 
WOPrKINE 


ted to 


emiera 


plain 


hace 


the 


ishmere’ silver work IS how at 


cnow,and at Amritza is an important 


in Cashmere shawls. 


ae 


The silver-work which takes its name 


mi the kingdom of Cuteh, and the best 
vlich is made at Bhuj, the capital ol 
itive state north of the Bombay Presi 

ey, is nowadays applied to articles of 

use, and = tinds 


opean 


extensive sale 


workmen are Hindus, and among 


ir ornaments figures of animals and 


casionally of divinities are seen Gen 
ily the patterns are of equally distrib 
d relief on oa 
ound dotted or roughened by the punch 

uuving this ware the weight of the sil 


scrolls and foliage in 


is first charged, and then so much per 


ipee is added for workmanship—a rate 
ich varies according to the elaboration 
d quality of the work. This practice is 
where metal A 
echanically better finished kind of sil 


versal is concerned 
repoussé on the same principle is 
ide at Delhi, but the forms are apt to 
ecome meagre and thread-like. The col 
ector at times comes across large pieces 

embossed silver for which there seems 
» be no use in our civilized life, boldly 
immered up 
dal attempt 


and chased, with no sul 


to smooth off the marks of 
unmer and chisel. These, though some- 
nes merely coarse and clumsy, have 
ten a quite royal effect, and seem to 
idicate that our Western treatment of 


ETAL AND 


W () 


POUSSE-WO? 


the sacred €1 


KNOW 


temple 


Durbar 


~ 


DUulLiadin 


bossed and 


r portions 
ments are 
Piwiay 


freedom ol ires and crea 


Thi revenues ol 


tures are Tiatroduced 


this temple not the priests 


Dub also Keep Lops 


Dbeateh-WoOrk 1h and marble 


are Vrougthit 


The applic 


metal 


ation ol Ireous ehamel to 


choicest Indian arts, and 


one ol a Japanese 


work in No cloisonne 


Ul 


technical 


SHILIL 


however, is done here in time of 


if 
{ 
| 


the Mogul 


how 


s enamel was used for arms, but 
it chietly confined to 


is 
feminine adornment Phat of. 


Rajputana) is considered the 

Delhi almost equals 1b in q valitv of color 
} Both 
fine white, and erea 


Multan, Jhaneg 


rey ; 
| Northern Punjab silver ornaments are 


are remarkable Tor a beautiful red 


t de licacy of tinish 


\t 


and othe places in) sUhae 


'enamelledin two tints of blue, a tine black 


and inferior red and yellow The best 


of this is champ levé, 7. e., the enamel is 
tilled in 

of the ordinary work the metal, inst 
dis 


S consequently 


into graven hollows, but much 


ad ot 


being engraven, is beaten into a and 


the resulting raised line i 


poor and mechanical 


Bahawalpur, a native state on the Pun 


jab border, has a reputation for semi-tran 


S 


lucent blue and sea-green enamel, : 
Lo large pleces, some of the oilded surtace 


being left plain or only chased in lines 


with admirable effect But the supply is 


limited, and the work is more costly than 
it need be 


There is a pretty variety of semi-trans 


parent green ¢ namel imerusted with gold 


figures and ornaments delicately lined, 


known as Pertabghur enamel, which 


IS 


now one of the numerous crafts of Delhi 


Some of the most intere sting of this class, 


from an artists point of view, 1s 


the com 
paratively rude 


work done at Kangra, in 
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Hima Ha 


ava, at 


vara on the fron 


tier and other 


places There is a 
SIMIpPLICIty of mo 
tive and boldness 


of design im 


these 
rusticetforts which 
the 


finished ar 


vou WiISS ith 
fine 1\ 
ticles of Delhi and 
Jey poor 


Indian Jewelry 
IS lOO Vast a subd 


ect to be adequate 


reated in so brief and general a sketch 


t 


this The universal custom of putting 


saving’s bv In the Torm of vold and silver 


necessitates the presence of a 
The 


gross annual 


ornaments 


versmith in every village wite 


WhOsSe income 
all told, and 


Only With a 


‘asant 


vo hundred rupees 


vhose furnished 


house 1s 


bed and a fe cooking pots, wears on 


her person from fifty to eighty rupees 


worth of ornaments, and other classes in 


proportion ‘he nostrils are sometimes 


prereed and the ears riddled with perfora 


tions from top to bottom of the distorted 


lobes: thre 


some castes loaded 


the 


ankles are DY 


th heavy, bell-studded fetters, wear 
me of which would. be considered a oriev 


Western the 


chains, studs, and plates ; 


ous punishment DV a belle; 
head is laced with 
the loaded sometimes from wrist to 


tor 


arin is 


sho l ce r rpes are COmMMon, and Oe 


ecasionally rings on each finger are con 


nected by chains with a large ornament 


or gold-set mirror on the back of the hand 
Al] kinds of things are used for ornaments: 
ds are set with plates of 


" 
natural marigo 


aic necklaces ot 


for the 


pewter, 


t cloves are considered 
wood headache, and are certainly 


pretty iron, brass, 


] 
I 


zine, copper, 


evlass, horn, shell, and lae are used for 
tons of glass and lac being annu 


up 


material 


bangles 
alone 
the 


ally worked for this) purpose 


There is for a volume in 


quaint fancies and superstitions associated 
With precious stones, each of which is mi 
nutely classified in all possible varieties 
Kach easte and race also wears ornaments 
of distinctive forms, and though railway 
travelling has ditfused geographical vari 
no means suppressed 


ations, it has by 


them. Without attempting more than a 


reference to this subject, it may be fairly 


said that the jewelry by which India is 
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known abroad, such as the gold-wo1 
Delhi set with precious stones, pretty 
the s 
resem bie 


occasionally European in taste 
filigrain of Cuttack, which 
dainty metal cobwebs of Malta and ¢ 
oa: the Swami gold and silver ornan 
of Trichinopoly and Madras, rough 
crotesque, many-armed gods, and the « 
elled silver of Lucknow, are not quite 
most characteristic 


best and 


forms 
Among the hil 


ple and in outlying districts are still to 


country can show. 


bracelets, necklets, and other 


found 
rough, indeed, in workmanship, but 
resembling more the ornany 
the Hit 
sculpture than the comparatively tlh 
the English mar! 
Many of the best of these are too barba: 


Ith design, 


adorning figures of ancient 


things made for 
in general form for adoption by Eng! 


or American ladies, who would object 
Their si 
plicity, however, is real and natural 

very unlike the bald plainness the W 


erp goldsmith attains when he cunning 


their size and massiveness 


strives for this precious quality. 

But little space Is left for a notice of | 
dian work in wood This is only kno 
abroad by bibelots, which, though prett 
give no idea of the real strength of the 1 
his treatment of wood in « 
To fitly understia 
this it Is hecessary to see such towns as A 


tive artificer 


mestic architecture 


medabad in Guzerat, Amritza and Lah 

in the Punjab, the old doorways of De 

many others scattered over the cou 
bibelots, 


characteristic, and the richly worked sai 


and 


try. Kven however, may 
dal-wood carving of Canara and South: 
India, with its boldly undereut 


whirling and fantastie figures and sero 


rows 


is a not wholly despicable repetition of t 
incrustation 
sculptures on Southern Hindu temples 
of Surat and 
may be known by its flatter projection a1 


crowded and coral-like 


The similar work Bomb 
the absence of figures, while the same n 
terial at 


best 


Ahmedabad, where some of t 


wood-carving in India is wroug! 
combines figures with ornament In au 


abl 
rhe 


furniture of Bombay is a naturalized 1 


dium degree of relief. black-wor 
portation, and being based on a false ids 
of wood construction, has degenerated it 
an elaborate and tiresome agglomerati 
of wurlies, whigmaleeries, «ai 
open-steek’d Andy 
Fairservice’s apt description of thoughtl 
Chair, couch, or table is | 


*curlie - 


hems,” to quote 


ornament 
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rofusion of heavily carved ope 


ie motive of which ean seareely be 


Thesandal-wood, ivory. and bison 


lit 


ethana superior class of Stationers 


nubinations of Vizagapatam are 


Nor is the ivory, pewter, and eb 


ysaic in sandal-wood of the Bombay 
ot 


naur and Nagind (northwest pro 


WX a much higher character 


s localized a curious craft of 


mil 
eometrical carving of surface diapers 
my, in very low relief but beautifully 


execution. Combs, caskets, trays, 
ope boxes, and the like, are the usual 
s, but the supply At 


purl, in the same provinces, a dainty 


is irregular. 
ot damasceninge in dark hard wood Is 


brass wire being inlaid in salvers 


s, ete., With that infinite fancy of flow 
ne that never fails the native crafts 
At Hushiarpur, in the Punjab, is a 
ving industry of shisham-wood inlaid 
ivory and brass. The comparative 


dom of design in this work reminds 
of Italian tarsia For cabinet-work, 


could 


The present applicati 


s of any siz be supplied mn 


quantity ons 
hiefly desks, work-boxes, cabinets. and 
The 


red-brown, something 


| articles of furniture wood is 


lil . 
LiKe Yrose 


Hushi 


s also strong in turned and lacquer 


dark 
vod, but tou~her and stronger 
uri 
yvood-ware. Native house furniture is 
ceedingly simple, being limited usually 
| \ 


t bed two 
h marriage outfit in Northern India is 


and a stool or part of 
charpoy (low bedstead), and a quaint, 
both of turned 
lac Very little 


ntine on wood is now done, and the lae 


backed. low stool, 


od ornamented with 


face, obtained by pressing what is virtu 
a stick of colored sealing-wax on the 
ving object, isa harder and more solid 
The heat de 


oped by friction melts the lac, and far 


ering than any paint 
er friction with a bit of bamboo polishes 
rat of color which resists dust, the great 
of the hot weather, and the damp of 
But there 
ents in this most simple art. 


many refine 
In Sindh 


d in the Punjab layer upon layer of 


rains are 


lored lae of infinitesimal thinness is laid 
en with astvylus these coats are scratch 
through ina manner analogous to [tal 

sgraffito. 


Supposing red to have been 


d first, then green, and lastly black, the 


ick isseratehed through for green leaves, 
green and black for a red flower, and 
a white line all are cut through to the 


ITAL AND WOOD 


* minutene 
d iced Ol Cask 


riety of object 


and must be cireul 


of surtace-coveringe could 


out the intervention of the 


bea great gain The domest 


wedding stool, and spinning 


the chief native ises of the 


among well-to-do people ivory st 


other elaborations are added to their 


ple forms Sometimes pretty models 


cooking vessels are made in this mate 
for wedding gifts, as also toy-like sauce 


pans in silver or sometimes in bead 


VOrk 


Obviously. if evervbody cave real vessels 


the bride would be buried in pots and pans 


Charming and characteristic are the 


are D>) 


small wares in wood thus brie tly de 


seribed, there is t and oft 


a higher interes 


en better art 


in Indian applications of 
There 


1 not sho 


architecture 


Northern towns 


whole 


wood to domestic are 
Which car 


vith 


fe W 


fronts carved 


1 
house 


culiarly Orienta elaboration 


to take no thought of time 


Baleonies windows. brackets 
stone 


ornamented 


hices, occurring al 


none 


. , 
hme work, are 


flowers, enriched mouldings 


and pilasters, with a 


SULrEeTLY Cl 


felicity which ea 


sunshine 


when seen in their 


sidered as construction merely, some 
pentry of other nat 


but 


lOnNS IS pe rhaps soun 
in t there 1s no 
ol 


rovern 


er: 
thin 
the 
ment 1 


even LIS respect 


The 


forests 


Waste 


less 


the 


ha despicable reck 
vhich 
to 
creatly enhanced the price of timber, and 
The 


architecture imported by the English has 


once fine 


s doing its best has 


remedy 


still living eraft 


tends to choke a 


however, done more grievous injury 
be 


racks, churches, 


Lhan 
Bar 


lor 


can estimated with ¢: 


4lMNeSS 
ned 
ad 


and houses, desic 


the most part Dy people who have ] ho 


education in architecture of any k but 


nad 


who are at best fair engineers, are looked 


upon bY Natives as authoritative 


eXath 
ples, and their blank ugliness is copied 
with exasperating fidelity 

Loo 


Municipal improvements are 


devastations, and tl 
trict 


of uniform hideousness which replace the 


ie names of active di 


officers are given to new buildings 


quaintness, variety, and beauty of a nat 


urally grown native street There are 
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gistrates capable of calmly or- du centres, and at Bulandshahr (no: 
house balconles ; west provinces), May be seen new bu 
rn, prescribed by | ings richly wrought, and rivalling « 
negineer, and there are | work in beauty, which owe their ¢ 
ink that when they have | ence entirely to the energy and taste 
reared a clock tower in nineteenth-cen- | an officer of the civil service, who is 
tury British Gothic in the centre of a na-|a learned Oriental scholar, and has 
tive city they have taken a serious step | sympathetic gift of inspiring natives 
in the march of civilization \n exam- | means and position with his enthusia 
ple of this folly is to be seen at Amritza, | for indigenous art. The declared 
where, overlooking the pool in the centre | vigorously enforced policy of the govei 
of which the Golden Temple of the Sikhs | ment to use native manufactures for 
seems to swim like a swan, pure and | own needs, instead of constantly orderi 
bright in marble and gold, is a red brick | stores from England, will stimulate 
‘lock tower whose offense nothing short | tive industry, while art in its higher se 
of dynamite could fitly purge There is | may be benefited by the appointment 
another in the Chandney Chowk, the pic- | the Ministry of Public Works of Mr. 1 
turesque main street of Delhi But in | C. Hope, whose researches in the are| 
fairness it must be said that this mistaken | ology of Guzerat are well known, : 
notion Of improvement is giving way to} who has an enlightened appreciation 
i juster appreciation of the fitness of | Oriental architecture. The people ar 
things. And if zealous civil officers have | ready to follow the official lead, it is 
occasionally done harm, there are many | more importance here than elsewhere t 
cases in which their strenuous and well- | government should at least be sympat! 
directed efforts have been the means of | ic on this subject. 
preserving interesting industries from ex In the Punjab, at all events, the tr: 
tinction and noble monuments from de-| tion of good timber construction, 
eay. At Muttra, one of the ancient Hin- | and fanciful in design, still survives 
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here is nothin 


turesq streets of Nort 


le 


err projecting oalle 


qaqows, and elavorat 


he ious and interest 


ac 
to trace the y 


thie 


It 


Ons oO 


Vong 


\ . Line 


arial 


rrom quaint 


al south 


rie 


ne as dialects and language ¢] 


the most striking result of 


iry would be a convietion of 
nance of the late Saracenie shaft 
» which, like an Aaron’s rod, 


to be swallowing up more character 


Hin 


iwugh chamfered 


idu forms, where the squat 


Into octagons and 
nely notehed and sculptured, Virtu 


In Northern India 


Hindus have 


remains square 


s, Jains, and other ae 
ed this soft, half Italian-looking 


to be 


f 


POPriy 


hout reserve, and it is found in 


purely Hindu towns of Maharashtra 


mona, and Nassick, as well as in Guzerat, 


e, however, the Hindu sculptor made 


against Mussulman influ 


e Punjab contains many variet 


1eS of 


nteresting of the constructive 


WOrkK 


ealled in) contradis 


ve carpenter 


proper 
Immemorial allotment of labor is 
the agricultural implements and 
of But 1 
» realize its charm it is necessary 
id to 


labvrinthine streets and 


furniture rustic life n 


ve many evil odors, ar lose 


es self th 


IN) 


of native cities, where weather 


richly carved timbers early meet 


head, where the dyer hangs out his 


ths fresh from the dve vat in 
id the pig 
er and perch along the dusty moulding 
le th 


eralds from the clear 


nted streamers, at 


11Ke 


ie goreen parrots shoot 


biue of th eold 


f ither sky into the dark shadows under 


fretted eaves 


ON 
NOVEMBER 
ind 


on 


IN 
DEAD sienna 
Tell 
Blackened 
Back 


Low 


rusty g 


the yeu the marsh 


ind bent. the sedg 


the sea pool's fre 


from 


in the west a wind clou 


Tossed and wild in the autumn skies 


Over the marshes, mournfully 
Drifts the sound of the 
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restless sen 


EDGE OF THE 


MARSH 


Is Capable ¢ 
\nd 
bly anxious t hie 
lal 


mpor 


tion bee n 


ask 
has 
produced his copy 


pains and 


VOrK, We 


ropean turn roundand ;: 
industry 
He Is thie 


only 


ol 


for his misdirected 
fault « 


ulative of 


ntirelyv hus 


mortals, and 
He 
fine sentiments 
whole 


poetry and me taphy 


Innocent 


att 


Is 


will sell 
ripbuted to th 


ans centred 


Is THQ) The 


but 


and IS Dorr hie ie te 


being 


derful hands 


rative trad In thisi 


wood-work 


\W 


aetail 


Many 
modern domestic 

\n 
ment was tried recently 


De f New York 


cent protracted IS 


effect 


mirable terest 
by Mr. L 
Fore st. o ] 
Coul 
canized a band wood-carve 
Ahmedabad 


by 


vorks 


\mong 


hay 


Lhi¢ 


these men be instanced 


naow 


the beautifu 
of the 


Sain pe riorated sa 


hye 


stone 
side red as 


Indian design demand 


artists Those re Tor 


ana 


fully met, and more 


t 


thing else oO Conv 


LOLLY OF} 
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THE 


the middle of the seven 


teent 


hnecentury 


“fheeoeorig In 


was surely rough and 


enough, vet it was only the 


Prontier-iike 


threshold of an une x plored region whose 


Vastness is then inestimable, and whose 


and wealth were 


promises OF adventure 
The 


eolonizat 


a long time 
the 
neither energy nor re 
beyond Montreal 


isa contin 


Krench for 


very all 
ifter ion on Lower 

ad 

LncCLnYe 
stence of which 
ally, however, a few 
penetrated westward 


ther in bringing back 


fa rich region and of 
Phis 


ired the adven 


A llouez who or 


LOLLO 


of Indian yers und 
ie head rt wike Huron 
threw 

the 
} rSuUaslon 

purit 

ardent French 
whose 


North 


men 


HOME OF 


HIAWATHA 


west They were Fathers Marquette al 
Joliet 
other Frenchmen and some Indians, the 
of 


Canoes, and their provisions a smal] Su} 


Their company consisted of fi 


means transportation were two ba 
Passin 
the posts at st. Mary's and at Michi 
at the exit of Lake Michigar 
Father Allouez at Bay 0 
Green Bay, and there pre 


} 


pared to go in search of a great river 1 


ply of maize and smoked meat 


mackinae, 


they met the 


Puans, now 
ported by the Indians as existing furth: 


west. It does not concern me to follo 
them 


sin to and down the Mississippi 


in their voyage along the Wisc 
Some 
discarding the semi-mythical story of D 
Soto, have eredited Marquette with bei 
the very first white man to discover t 
All hon 


to a 


createst of our water-courses 
to Pere Marquette, but 


VOrthy Father 


left 
Hennepin 


hi 
sucCceSSOr 
the region wher 


the Upper Mis 


first exploration of 
vish to take my readers 
Sissippl 

When Joliet, leaving Marquette at h 
prayers and preaching among the Miamis 


vorked his way back to Quebec, he foun: 
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ne 
his tales Lia Salle « 
Missouri Pekitanont Int 
would furnish a wate \ One 
ocean, and hence throug! planned 
Kast Indies Kired of the Mississ ppi 
iant hope to attempt the : known north of 


wed the help of the valier de ther Hennepin 


und the Franciscan ‘ol ; \ | a Pal 


| 
' 





nunepin, and began by building the first Two centuries 
ssel ever launched on Lake Erie. She | 29, 1680, Hennepin 


| 1 } 
th or the dangers of 


is of sixty tons burden, fully rigged, | lengt 
rried seven cannon, and had the furni- | ly unforeseen—aecompat 
and equipment of a miniature hah Ire henyien Pic ard au 
var Ako. His account of 
This expedition, starting in 1679, and | meagre, but on: 
ercoming the loss of its fine ship and | For instance, 


ided at the southern end of Lake Mich-. dalles are t 


rious. other misfortunes, was finally the strane 





NEW 


falls 
thr 


this last 


Into 
fo Into 
aking a Port 
r Nissipth net, 

It is full 
We named 
Vausol Man, 


vhieh one may 


hto the same Lake 
KS and rapid Streams 


River of the Grave. or 


iuse the Savages burv’d there one of 


Rattle 


Men who was bitten by a 
His next observation of any Importance 
overlooked the en 


the great Minnesota 


for he seems to have 


trance of River at 
Fort Sne which is hidden by an isl 
the 


will 


lling 


and he lls, to whieh name he 


os, and which remain 


tirmest monument of Hennepin’s hard 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE 


Ships He is 1 
cited about 
though, and one 
agraph holds 
whole dese ript 
quote if 
The 
of the 


Navig 
Vesch 
IS Interrupted 
above 
River of the G 
Fall of 
Foot 
which we called 
Fall of St. Anth 
of Padua, whon 


had 


Leagues 


by a 


or SIXty 


taken fon 
Protector of our |) 
There 
Rock of a Pyran 
Figure just in 
middle of the § 
the River.” 

A few 
ther Henney 
party had the m 
tune to be taken } 
the Iss 


or Sioux, and di 


covery 


miles 
on 


oners by 


many weeks sufl 
untold severities 
so much intentional on the part of 
Indians as from the necessary rapit 
of their marches, the rigor of the 
ther, and the searcity of food. — k 
ly the priest and Pieard du Gay, se¢ 
no way to find the sources of the ri 
nor end to their sufferings, determi 
to take a canoe and float down to 
mouth of the Wisconsin, where 
hoped La Salle would have establis 
a post or left a cache of provisions 
Ako, the 


the 


chel other ** canoe-man,”” chost 


stay with Indians, **seeing he be 


to relish the Barbarians’ way of liviu 
So, parting in friendly spirit from the 
men, Who made no opposition, they « 
barked 

It was on this return trip that Het 
pin met Greysolon du Lhut (later spe 
du Luth, whence the name of the to 
at the western end of Lake Superior) é 
man was famous as a coureur de bor 
‘the roving chief of a half-savage er 
trading, exploring, fighting, and labor 
with persistent hardihood to foil the rin 
English traders of Hudson’s Bay Ni 
las Parrot was another of them. Du Lh 


anxious to open trade with the Sioux a 





HOME OF 


ppeways be voed Henne pin to ga back 
He 


intil autumn, bartering for furs, then re 


th him did so, and they remained 


irned to Michilimackinae, whence Hen 


epin went on to Quebee, and 


me to France 
Lia 


lorer, and 


Hontan, in 1688, was the next ex 
Le 
to 
of 


vho ascended 
the 


a dozen years later came 
the 


iat river, after he had 


eur, who rave name St. Croix 


drowned one 


Ss men in its waters, and 


he Minnesota. Between him and 


ext man is an interval of sixty-six years 


thence 


HIAWATHA 


ne 


All 


ments upon oO ir Gaulf coast 


this time the Span 


Ing fearless expeditions 


Why, 


pillances 


. +}, +] 
Vith ner enet 


The, Sho an 


northward the ohty current t 
rolled 


the mysteries of the 


Til hat eve 


past them into the South is one o 


history ot exploration 


f 
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Dori Vdote Vin Sotah. whence by Sta 
ary | ruption, Mendota. This post, whic 


belongs the the vear ISOO became the head quarts 


edge of the North- | the American Fur Company in that rr 


the memory of | traded with the Sioux, who then ane 
If-breed voyageurs | viously occupied all this region abo 
le inhabitants and | sources of the Mississippi and west 


tion throughout that alone the lower Missouri and Platte) 
lon was not | They were divided into several sect 
ishman | and their traditionary enemies wer 

{ 


‘aptaim Chipper Ways, who finally, about 4 
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” BRIDGE g ANTHONY FALLS 


Vhom you can not re 
long it t. Paul or Minneapolis | back from Mille Lae and the upper ri 
all the rest of | toward the open plains that stretch fro 
the Missouri to the Bie Horn Mountains 
Gradually, however, white men can 


conquered them and slowly drove th 


vithout hearing of Like 


them he wrote a book, and thus, a century 


yafter Hennepin had named them, the 


"St. Anthony of Padua began to be | into the region. St. Peter’s found itse 


village instead of a single stockade gy 


( 
I 


vn abroad, and the beautiful country 
inded them to be freq lt ntly rovernment 


ment of the army to establish a canto 


surro woke up and sent a detac 
1d even occupied by frontiers 


ment on the plateau near by. This pr 
prob tected the traders and kept the peace 
“the Sioux ai 


Thien 
The \ irst civilized settlement 
Me ndota, a Viliagve tween those wood haters. 


near 
Chippeways, both of whom came to 1 


aul, now r linquished to the 
who | fort to trade 
peddling baskets, moeca On the northern bank of the Minnesot 


{ { bout the streets | between it and the main river, which ben 


esota towns On the low ground 
vorderin the Minnesota River, | bluff with an almost vertical face mor 
from its entrance into the | than one hundred feet high. On t! 
crown and utmost edge of this blulf 1 


( ‘hippeway Indians, 


here in a noble sweep, stands a point 


Wary 
ypi, stood the French trading post 
The French | military commander built a round sto 

led the lesser river the St. Peter's too, | fort with a high stone wall pierced fi 
but the Sioux’s name for it was Mini Sotah, | cannon, extending right and left from 
St. | along the brink of the precipice. Behin: 
properly fortitied, were the store-hous: 


Pierre, or St. Peter's 


meaning ‘‘turbid water.” while to 


Peter's as a station they gave the name 
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ead to this day 
object, in 
W hat 


artare 


miVv vw 
SCeNeS 
and ol 
scan be told by 
en told to me they shoot 
ks with lauel ‘ ver 


vild 


upon 


SOME COn 


eident of those aavs 


line brows 


Indian ferocity 


es of 
fadozen miles lower do Vii the viy 


mother blutf of the soft White roek 


iracteristic of all this region, which Car 
ris said to have pointed out as a good 
te for a town; and after Fort Snelling 
ind its soldiers had insured protection it 
as not long before a settlement sprang up 
the 
natural 


ere Of course it beeame a rival of 
d Indian post, and what more 
ian that it should take the name of that 
Paul Thus it 
when Was 


but 


ther great apostle, St 


eoan—a Vvoungster its rival 


lf a century old; in another half 


entury st. Peter's is utterly forgotten, and 


HIAWATH 


l al 
pper \ 


LisSiISSIpDp 


metropolit i airs No portion Of our do 
main has a mor 
full of 

tale Ky 


Indian name lefinit 


entertaining past It is 


and mystery and heroi 


eraphiea pomt has t 


LOW 1} tseil ind 


about each } pron Ment obleet 


linge PS Sé 


The 


over the 


Tiie¢ iCg nd Var Or romances 


Indian words ered so plentif 


maps ot ta and Minnesota 


are chiefly from the Sio x lang 


their noticeable sameness is du 


barrenness of that tongue, which eontains 
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SUGAR-LOAK 


did 
the 
Foxes 


more meagre voeabularv than 
of 
Chippeways and 


The h the 


ductory sylables to so many geographical 


tiv either of their neighbors, 


swe 


and the Saes 


word mini Vili forms mitro 


ins vater Sometunes it ap 
No wonder this 
The map of 


Hales 


Irie 


urs aS M782, OY M1722 


vord occurs so freq lf ntly 
this region is as speckled with lakes and 
marshes and streams as any map could be 
It true that 
actual source of the Fa 


tean be directly 


ud eall itself dry land Is 


ka Lake 


f Wat Vi 


ed ) 


Itas 


ther o ich 


trac ves, ten thousand 


ponds i springs feed its slen 


der stream long re it comes down to 


if is of 


This accounts for 
Missis 
drains an immense area of small 
but 


vhere iV use 


strength and coustaney ol the 


COUPSES 


tiie 
Sippel 
Insignificant, 


water SINGLY 


Vnishinge an lnmense volume 
‘ather of Waters the 
forgotten parents, and he 


Own 


unitedly f 


This makes the Fk son 


of innumerable 


red no baby rivul t, buta young 


cules—a strong stream holding his 


from the moment he sets forth 
Paul w 


settlement down 


the 


of 


for 


View 


hame 


it 


st is hota bad 


t » river. bi 


it) 


MOUNTAIN, 
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NEAR WINONA 


the aqueous region I have deseribed, 1 
town above was also well called Minn 
olis—a city of waters. It stands upon t 
high ground which rises into a ridge whe 
St. Anthony's cataract breaks into disso| 
ing foam, and then sweeps down in a de 
and eddying current between lofty ban 


to its further course below. Opposite ar 


the straggling village and factories of t] 
town of St. Anthony, whose great expe 
tations are, | fear, quenched by its mo 
successful u/s-d-vis, and the suburbs ai 
farms extend far up and down on eithi 
side. <A little beyond it sparkles one 
the most exquisite of Minnesota’s wat 
falls 

Spanning the river at the city stands 
bridge Vo! 


Silver Caseade. 


magnificent suspension of 
whose graceful length adds greatly to 


1 


picturesque effect, and contributes to 


commercial convenience in a way hard 1 


appreciate until you have passed a wint 


there, and have seen the ice break up 


the spring. Ferriage was a very unc 
tain, not to say perilous, expedient, whi 
the high bridge has done away with. Tl 


bridge stands just about opposite the c¢ 


tre of the city, and continues out into t 
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the and also serve the 


er Vards above. while bel 


OW 


creat railway freight vard and the 


it form the city’s source of wealt 


ineapolis IS now a town of 


sore 
she is growing rapidly. and 


Her nat 


tages of location are very great, both 


re ople 


in a healthy way ural 


»| ice OL re 


ee, and she has a rich farming region 


oping with surprising strides to give 


rket to her wares in exchange for its 
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and animal products 
neapolis is known not only 1 
but ot it. 


the 


d States widely out for 


ist-milling indus 


vhich it owes to 


HIAWATHA 
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at Buda-Pest 


TI 


all it 
Red River 
ide 


t y 
S helg trom 


Those town 


ship-W been so o 


t Minne 


ISSO) ye! 


ftey 


ce seribedl of receipts a 


apolis from Jua 9 to June 


8.105 710 bushels As only SO_000 bushi 
during th 


ay it time 


S.000,000 bushels 


were shipped a 

appears that ove. 

turned into flour her 
When the wheat comes in 

ed from the ears, by the aid of steam-shoy 

it 


fed 


els, whenes Is ele 


Into a hopper bin 


vated to the fifth floor and into a 


nagnificent water 
er afforded by the 

It seems incredible that away 
n this far Northwest, where even 
he native Indian comes strolling 
ut the street in half-savage tog 
Lie 
the 


bin, hich ( 


to 


and the echo of the pioneer’s axe is | receiving of w ‘ 


floor of 


this it empties its lf into convevers. con 


ottom 


rcely lost, structures so towering should | tends down irth Out 
devoted to manufacture, and so much 
at 


enty-one mills, near 


sisting of small 


belt, and is 


orate machinerv be Work day and buckets trave lling Ipohan 


ohit There are tw endless taken to storage bins 


Here it 
When 


vels by 


] 
| 


ill enormous stone buildings, closely on the first and second floors 


ror 
vheat tra 
eighth) fh 


into the 


»wded together, forming aloeality which rests until wanted milling 


this time comes the con 


‘alls the denser portions of Fall River 


Lawrence, with their huge cotton facto whence it 


The heaviest owners are Mr. G. A 


mor 


vevers to the top 


is fed down 


e ft i 
which sift out the chaff, 
This 


done, it descends another story upon pat 


OTall sé parators 


sbury, with four mills, and Governor the story beneath, 
C. Washburn, the owner of three. To 
of the latter gentleman I 
e the opportunity to see the working 


straw, and other foreign 


matter 
kindness 


ented grading screens, which sort out the 


the improved processes of modern flour- larger-sized grains from the smaller. the 
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RED 


through the meshes of the 
which portion 
the the floor be 
and, these escaped, falls still fur 
All this 
the ker 


latter falling 


screen, after the selected 


arops mto cockles on 


th 
Brush machines 


at 


into the 


Vine remains wheat 


Its 


ce struc 


entire next move, however, 


HeGins its tion. tor now the end 


iIng-stones are encountered, which break 


This 


shot 


the germinal point off each grain, 


matter accomplished, the wheat 


Is 


away up to the attic again, and traversing 


length of the mill, falls into an 


the 
it 


the whole 


having 
the 
the 


These rollers have shal 


tloor, 
Lo 


through 


aspirator on seventh 


passed wirieh, slides aown sec 


ond floor, and is sent cor 
r igated rollers 
low grooves cut spirally upon them, with 
rounded The 
rollers are grooved in an opposite direction, 


ridges between Opposing 
and it 


to get 


IS Impossible for a grain of wheat 


through without being cracked in 


two, though the rollers are not sufficient 


LV do much more than 


thi 


near together to 


It comes out of this ordeal looking 


WING 


as though mice had chewed it, 
ing into special conveyers, speedily 


and p< 


itself up on the seventh floor again, why 
the flour dust 
this 
] 


iS, 


which has been 
rough handling is 
all that left 


is divided into ‘*middlings” «1 


proa ee 
bolted « 


long 


by 
1) and 
wheat 


‘tailings.” 


ree Is no 


The tailings CONSISt OF 1 
hard seed case and the refuse part, and 
into market as ‘** feed” and ‘* bran,” wl 
the middlings are reserved for further 
fection into flour; they are the star 
wood centres of the grains. 

The first operation toward this en 
the grading of the middlings, for w} 
purpose they pass upon silken sieves 
ranged in narrow horizontal troughs, a 
a gentle shaking motion 


given by 1 


+ 


chinery There is a succession of tl] 


bolting-cloths, so that the middlings » 
Next, they go t 
purifiers, which resemble { 


through ten gradings 
of 
ning-machines, and thence to corrugat: 


series 


rollers, each successive set of which 


more closely apposed, where the mea 





nera 


ipl 


large 


THE HOME OF HIAW 


nd finer 


iwationsin all 
ocess ot bolting 


bottom to 


Neverthe 


{a journey from 


ik and back avain 
te of all this bo 


quantity ol 


MINNEHAHA 


removed in order to make the flour of 


best quality. And hereby hangs a 


e of considerable interest to Minneapo 


men, 
In the old mill which not 
ipied the site of this new one there stood 
ion one side the usual rows of bulrs, in 
Through the 


long aZo OC 


iscase twenty in number. 


ATHA 


LLS 


FA 


In addition to 
there we 


floors 


moved every morning 
these small chambers 


Lhe 


at veral 


that 


rt 
on ipper dis 
room 


purifiers 
charged their dust right out into the 
The atmosphere of the whole mill thus 
became surcharged with exceedingly 
nute and fuzzy particles, which 
and when mixed in certain 


t 


nl 
very 


are 


inflammable 
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proportions with the air, highly « xplosive 
This mixture had apparently been brought 
by the millers to just about the right port, 
supplied a torch A piece of 
between the bulhr-stones * into 


some rollers, and began a lghthning-ex 


press Journey through the machinery, in 
the course of which it became red hot 
vhen it found an exit, and plunged out 


int 
| 


+ 
} 
ll 


t t 


oO 1 alr It was a most st irtling in 
stance of the conversion of heat into mo 
tion \ lighted match in a keg of powder 
is the only analogy to illustrate the result 
One room down-stairs burst into flames, 
and the watchman had only time to pull 
ic fire-alarm near his hand when 
und the mill together disappeared from 
the face of the earth. A terrific explosion, 
generated throughout that great factory 
in an instant, rent all parts of the im 
mense structure as suddenly as a child 
knocks over a tower of cards, leaving no 
thing but blazing ruins to show where a 
twinkling before had stood the largest 
flour mill in the country Nor was this 
all The land was due from under the 
foundations and the massive machinery 
buried out of sieht Two other mills and 
an elevator near by were demolished so 
that not one stone remained above anoth 
er, While of three other mills cracked and 
tottering w ills and charred interiors were 
the only mementos of the day ‘s flourish 
In@” DUSITLESS 
The good that came out of this seeming 
vholly harmful episode, which seratch 
ed an end-mark to one era of the city’s 
prosperity, was the introduction into the 
new mills of a svstem of dust-saving that 
renders such a calamity improbable if not 
impossible in future Now, instead of be 
ing thrown abroad into a large room, the 
dust is discharged by suction fans into 
proof receivers, where it accumu 
great quantities, and is sold as a 
of flour. This dust having 
noved, What remains is the best 


vy of tloun It is barrelled by the aid 


achine permitting the precise weight 


196 pounds to be determined, packed, 


and branded with great speed 


pwever, use what is known as 

rht” flour, which is the 

product of the five reductions, all the sub 

sequent processes through which the mid 

dlings pass in making fine flour being 

omitted Fancy” flour differs from the 

ordinary superfine in that the middlings 
are ground through smooth rollers. 
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Minneapolis is reported to shi 
beyond her local consumptio 
barrels of flour These,” say 


une’s statistician, ‘‘if piled one 


pann 
nm, 1,66 
S the 


* abo 


other, end to end, would reach 780 4 


The thour would make about 
loaves of bread the ordinary siz 


$95 D5 


e otb 


loaves. These piled in a pyramid 


make, roughly caleulated, a square 


mid with a base 3800 feet squar 
a height of nearly 1000 feet.” 
Down the river from Minn 
several other towns— Winona ( 
stands the remarkable Sugar-| 
tain sketched by the artist), 
La Crosse, and others. These 


only smaller communities of 


type as their more populous 
need no special description 


‘fe ahd 


eapol 
near 

oaf Mi 
Red W 
> TOW] 
the 

rivals 


Next to her vast and all-important {! 


ing interests, Minneapolis c¢ 
mense dealings in lumber. 
river up above town you ca 


mitrois 
Alone 


hh Hoy 


approach the margin except by elim 


over or crawling among piles of p 


and seantling; and when you 
down to the edge of the ban 
scarcely find any river for the 
of pine logs crowded upon its 
face. Great forests stretch o 
country along the Upper Missi 
ests as dense and forbidding 
portion of their extent as those 
mal Swamp—where tamarack 
other worthless underbrush. st 


1 have 
k, you 
abund 
hidde Nn 
ver 2 
ssippl 
Im a 
of the | 
and NH 


and in 


dark water and make the jungle all 


impenetrable. Scattered thro 
expanse of wilderness, howey 
g¢roves or singly, are the noble 
lesser trunks whieh in winte 
hauled, and floated to the ri 


ugho ul 
er, in 
» masts 
‘r are 


ver, ali 


the spring high water are sent doy 


huge rafts to the booms aboy 
Some of the rafts pass the ci 
majority of them are moored 
above. Those rafts that shoot 


e the fa 
ty, but 
and Sa 


the fal 


originate below them glide down the q 


current of the Mississippi thre 


vugh sce 


of ever-changing and radiant beauty 


you watch them floating almost mot 


less on the glassy expanse of | 
transfigured in the misty sun 


wake | t 


mets of 


time of corn-stacking, you find it har 


realize that this intensely golk 


len and 


etic atmosphere surrounds facts so pros 


Reports for 1880 show 
12,000,000 feet of sawed lumbe 


that al 
rwere s 


out of Minneapolis every thirty days 


nearly 150,000,000 feet a year. 


This wo 





rH 


ugh boards one foot wide and 


end to end, to build a sin 


ilk around the world, and 


ve thousand miles left ove 
snot all business at 
plenty of 


opport itv for 


1} e or four miles 


Oo out of a dozen 


together, which especially deserve 
on: 


they are named Calhoun and 
after the 


rriet, famous Southern Sen 

and his wife, and find a place on 
s long antedating the city’s existence. 
team *‘dummy” engine runs out there 
Lminiature railway, dragging trains of 
n excursion cars. It seemed just like 
ig to Coney Island as we rushed across 
prairie at break-neck speed, part of 
ray -spirited crowd. Extremes meet 
ese lakes have picnic grounds and boats 
let, luneh-houses and side shows, and 


surrounded by noble woods. You may 


1, or botanize, or swing, or play ball, or 
rt, or do what you please. 


A larger and 
tter lake, however, is Minnetonka, sev 
il miles northwest, which the early voy 


‘urs called the Lake of the Isles. This is 


HOME OF 


HIAWATHA 


one of 


this lake and upon the islands that stud 
its bosom many residences have been built 
the summer homes not only of gentlemen 
who in the winter live bon 
cities, but also of many 

South, even from Ne 

the | 


more a “favorite 


lake distri 


queen of 


becoming 


more and 


resort 


large preparations are making to accom 


modate summer visitors 
ist Minnetonka is 


To the 


especially 


natural 
Interesting 
that 


because oO! 


because of the thronging animal life 


1 ill 


peoples her shores and waters 


the many legends of Sioux and Ojibbeway 
that are connected with her history, and 
because of the abundance of mounds and 
other relies of Indian occupation that may 
be discovered along her shores 

The outlet of Lake Minnetonka is a 
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encircles the | the green valley as thou seest it 
it lds, races | the silvery and iridescent haze 
the phaebe mist-drapery Thou hast no ne 
most o | poet's pen to sing thy praise; but 
precipice sixty ‘t | the poet helped thy fraud, ene} 
a maple-shadowed Minnehaha, not half this daily 
on as vould come to see thee, and to di 
ta bit of on thy banks and murmur maudl 
sense about Hiawatha and his m 
rough and maiden Nevertheless, thou art the 
through Lilie liest ot cascades, and at eneha 
nd this fraudu vhose sins can be forgiven because ¢ 
cascade: and it | beauty! 

iv prick of conscience St. Paul is not a manufacturing 
most feminine and slivery like its sister; there are few factor 
rainbow-tinted and smiling | the place It is as a distributing 
t remind it that it is a be- | that it excels and grows rich The 
thief of credit, for the true | that it is the head of steamboat navig 

over on the ‘brimming | on the Mississippi and the centre of 1 
to the mills. But right or | railways is where its strength lies 
stream, thou art a princess | about 1868 the river was the sole mi 
¢ all the easeades of the world. Thy | of communication to the distant rail 
y grows upon us and lingers in our | termini and with St. Louis and the Sou 
minds like that of a lovely child, whether | west. 
we wade into the brown water at thy feet, St. Paul’s wholesale merchants are 1 
scaring the happy fishes clustered there, | ported to sell about $40,000,000 of g@o« 
and gaze upward at the snowy festoons | annually. They are able to do this 
that witha soft hissing murmur of delight | cause, radiating from the capital in all 
chase each other down the swift slope; or | rections, run effective lines of railw 


creep to thy grassy margin above, and | In 1868 the nearest steam road was almos 


try to count the wavelets crowding to | two hundred miles away ; now fift 
glide so glibly over the round, transparent | lines centre here, several of which ha 
or walk behind thy veil and view | their head-quarters in the city. 
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SUNLIGHT MYSTERIES. 


YHERE is a chapter of history yet un- | fervor, theirs the faith. The harvest of 
yritten. Some day will provide the | long tubes and broad lenses was plentif 
iv and the man to tell the story. Then | but 
orgotten name of O. M. Mitchell will | tories were few 
luly honored by American science. Mr. Mitchell ‘onomy in 
creat in himself, he was the source of | many cities and towns, whet vl 
itness in others What he lacked in | get 


vledge he made up in enthusiasm 


il 
the efficient laborers in 


Lhe opserva 


lectured 


1e could 
an audience, throughe he country 
He was thoroughly in earnest, and there 
preached a crusade, and his followers | fore he interested tis hearers He told of 
ted domes on many a hill-top, and | what might be 


ted telescopes therein. His was the 


seen in the nightly skies, 


and every man in the audience felt 


a 
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UPPER CAMP, MOUNT WHITNEY 


wish to become a Ne wton ora Herschel ed, and then at once proceed to make 


Nothing could be simpler than his pro- | discoveries. Strange to say, there 
gramme. Geta large telescope (the larger | many people yet who have no othe: 


the better), properly housed and mount- | tion of astronomy 





SUNLIGHT 





have not space here to tell how Mr 
iell brought about the building and 


we 


ng of an observatory near Cincin 
I" subseribers to the enter 


had searcely any money to spare, 


he first 


some of them gave land, others build 
naterials, and several assisted in the 
1a labor. At last the structure rose, 


t 


en certain gentlemen of Cincinnati per 


ie telescope was bought on credit 
ted the use of their names as trustees 
vy took care, however, to avoid all risk 
| expense, and to secure free tickets to 
Mitchell’s lectures. If the story could 
fully told, you would smile at it through 
rs Here is one of the stipulations: 


ART 


to take charge oO 


It shall be the duty of the astron- 
f the observatory, and 
books, instruments, and apparatus therein, 
ging to the society, and preserve them 
He shall 


onduet a series of scientific observations such 


is far as possible in complete order. 


in conjunction with other similar ob- 
to discoveries 

rfect those already the 
It shall further be his duty, by himself or such 
from to time 
nt, to aid in gratifying the curiosity of such 


is 


wy, 


ervations, conduce hew and 


made in heavens. 


issistants as he may time ap- 


mbers of the society as may desire to ex- | 


He 


course of lec- 


nine the heavens through the telescope. 
also deliver each year a 
tures before such members of the society and 
ich other citizens as may purchase a ticket 
to the 
stitute his only compensation for the services 
the 
vner of two or more shares shall be entitled 
to free admittance to all such lectures.” 


Shail 


same; the sale of these tickets to con- 


rey 
r 


dered to the society, provided that 


Similar enterprises, struggling with like 
diticulties, per aspera ad astra, sprang 
up in the wake of Mr. Mitchell’s crusade. 
Many of them never reached the altitude 
of having a large telescope and a load of 
debt; very few passed that point. Among 
the latter was one founded in a suburb of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Fair science 
frowned not on its humble birth. Two 
pieces of great good luck came to this ob- 


servatory: a young astronomer of zeal | 
and ability was made its director; a liber- | 


al-minded citizen of Pittsburgh became its 
helper. It has the disadvantage of over 
looking the smokiest city in America. 
Even on the hill where the observatory 
stands your hands are blackened when 
you open a gate, and you can see little 
flakes of soot falling slowly through the 
sunshine. 

Astronomy has differentiated. There 
is the old and the new, each having its 
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MYSTERIES 


own work ience 
math 


ol 


with 


Its triumphs are 


ematies; its refit 


rement 


precision. The w study accepts 
thanks all that the elder branch provides 
rlit 


celestial 


but seeks fresh li from a different di 


Either 


astronomy 


rection physics ol 


‘* physical is the title by 
which the young scion is now generally 
known, but probably our children will 
invent a shorter and more convenient 
Let : it that we 
can not call a man a ** physicist” without 
that 


unlearned by-stander may think we mean 


hame us frankly adn 


a muscular etfort, and a fear some 


a physician. The distinction between the 
two kinds of astronomy is well marked 
One deals with the places and motions of 
the ot to 


the heavenly bodies ; her strives 
ascertain the materials of sun and stars, 
and the effects of their radiations. It is 
the of the first to where 
things are: of the second to Say what 
The Allegheny 


under the charge of Professor S. P. Lang 


business Say 


they are. Observatory, 
ley, is one of the younger kind; it is de 
voted oo” 

There are men to whom the question 


solar physies.”’ 


whether the sun is ninety-two and a half 
or ninety-three million miles from us is 
of more interest than the opportunity of 
hearing Patti or seeing Langtry, or even 
than the certainty of three meals a day 
Some of these men have recently gone to 
the ends of the earth to observe the trans 
it of Venus. They hope thereby to mea 
| sure the sun’s distance a very little more 
|} accurately. With the best possible luck, 
these experts 1n the elder branch of as 
tronomy can only have the pleasure of 
| helping to solve a mathematical problem 
The younger science offers a more palpa 
| ble kind of enjoyment. It with 
light and warmth and color. Its proofs 
appeal to our senses as well as to our rea 
All of its experiments are delicate ; 
some of them are exquisitely beautiful. 
To many of our readers, though not to 
those who have perused a recent work of 
Dr. C. A. Young, it may be as new as it 
was to the writer to learn that light from 
| different parts of the solar disk is of dif- 
The apparatus by which 
this is shown throws two patches of light 


deals 


son. 


ferent colors. 


side by side on a screen; they are as un 
like in hue as a sapphire and a garnet. 
One is light from the centre of the sun’s 
disk, and has a decidedly blue tint; the 
other is light from near the edge of the 
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sun, and | murky, chocolate color 


The difference is due to the fact that rays 


from any part of the sun near its edge 


must » us through a 
the 


centre 


pass much greater 


thickness 


solar atmosphere than 


rays from the Draw two concen 
ric cireles, the space between them repre 
senting the suns atmosphere the inner 
the 
To a point where 
the i 


supposed to be. 


circle sun 


observ er 


Is 
outside the cir 
and 
with 


cles, on a 


level their 
centre, draw two 


the 
inner circle, one 


lines from 

from the top or 
from the middle. It 
at a glance that the line from 
bottom passes through a 


bottom, the other 


will be seen 
top or greater 
space between the circles than the central 
line 

There is no doubt that the sun has an 
atmosphere, an envelope of thousands of 


n respect to the prop 


miles in thickness. I 
] 
| 


erty of cutting off blue rays, and permit 
curious 
similarity between the atmosphere of the 
sun and that of the earth. Most 
have noticed that sunlight near sunset, 
the can only come to us 
through a far greater breadth of air than 
at reddish tinge. It 
been generally supposed that the vapor | 
water in the lower strata of our air 
influence the color of the 
But this can hardly be the 
with the sun’s atmosphere. True, 
Italian savant has put on 


spectroscope 


ting red ones to pass, there is a 


of us 


when rays 


noon, has a has 
ol 


has most on 


sunset rays 
case 
an eminent 


record some observations | 
that he regarded as showing traces of wa 
tery vapor in the envelope of the sun—a 
locality which we should naturally sup- | 
pose to be drier than the skeletons of a | 
medical museum. Whatever may be the 
explanation, the striking fact remains of 
this similarity of atmospheres under total 
ly unlike conditions. Several years ago 
Professor Langley made the observations 
on ditference of color, and it interested 
him so deeply as to give a permanent di 
rection to his studies. He wished to learn | 
about the sun-rays, and of the ef 
fect upon them of absorptions by both at 
mospheres. 


more 


If some superior being could and would | 
confer upon us a revelation answering all 


| choice. 
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questions about solar light and heat 
welfare of civilized man could soon bi 
vanced by longer strides than have re 
ed from the uses of steam and electri: 
We are wholly dependent in many 

upon the emanations of the sun for « 
tinued existence. All our food and el 
ing has been made by the absorption 
the We are of 

and children of the sun.” By what 
path we seek the and causes 
climate, harvests, weather. 

shall find their origin at the centre of 1 
solar system. 


solar rays. ‘souls 
laws 
govern 


A complete science of 
sun would enable us to foresee the y: 
of famine or of plenty as surely as 
now predict the positions of the plan: 
A perfect of weather foreca 
would take the place of uncertain 
abilities.” 


system 
‘pt 
The date for the coming of { 
frost-king, or of the overflows when hi 
icy fetters are broken, could be named « 
ery year far in advance. 
might 


The navigator 
learn before he started on a yoy 
age what storms he could avoid, or wher 
and where he must prepare for their « 
counter. With such objects in view, t] 
younger science is begging for help 
Meanwhile the old estab 
lished astronomy has all the national aid 


recognition. 


| and nine-tenths of all private endowments 


In the new researches not only is ther 
no royal road, there is not even an open 
path. The way must be found by ea 
ful observation and measurement. At 
Allegheny experiments have been esx 


| cially directed toward finding just li 


the sun’s light and heat are modified b 
intervening atmospheres. In 
systematic work was begun in measuring 


1878-9 


a 


| exactly the degree of heat in all parts of 


the solar spectrum. Previous studies of 
this kind had been made by experimenters 
who used the spectrum thrown by a prism 
It was proposed instead to investigate the 
spectrum given by a 


ing.” 


‘diffraction grat 
There were good reasons for this 


A‘ 


grating” is a surface of glass 


| or of speculum metal scratched with par 
| allel lines by means of a diamond guided 


by aruling machine. The iridescent col 
ors of mother-of-pearl, and of the wing 
cases of certain insects, are similarly thi 
result of numerous lines, close together 


which can be seen by the microscope. — It 


is said that the play of colors can be trans 


| ferred to white sealing-wax by simply 


taking an impression from the mother 


of-pearl. The spectroscope gratings that 








the best results are ruled with from 
teen thousand to thirty thousand lines | 
the inch. Latterly some great im 
ements have been made in this kind 
ipparatus by better ruling and by giv 


Phe | 


etrum is reflected from the ruled sur 


the grating a slight concavity. 


and can either be thrown on a screen 
‘bserved with a telescope. The screen 
if course, to be placed at the focal 
of the 
es the reflected image brightest. 


point 
ere the coneave form grating 
» writer had an opportunity of seeing 
it could be done with an excellent grat 
on a day of superb sunshine at Alle 
ny. To those who have never looked | 
) igh a spectre scope No description Can 
» an idea of the purity and beauty of 
colors which it reveals, blending them 
n tint to tint in an unbroken harmony. 
e sharpness of the Fraunhofer lines 
s, however, the most interesting feature 
this oeceasion. Secarcely more than ten 
irs ago the announcement was still made 
standard treatises that 
s in the spectrum (which are caused 


between the D 


the vapor of sodium in the sun) ‘‘a 
ine appears in a very perfect instru 


Soon after it 


i 
ne | 


ont was first seen this 
ne was identified as one of the many that 
nickel, and 
ts visibility became a test of the good 


: produced by the vapor of 


ess of a spectroscope. The apparatus at 
\llecheny, when the spectrum was thrown 


on a sereen, showed the two D lines wide 


ipart, with the nickel line plainly to be | 


seen 


A small 


then substituted for the screen. 


between. telescope was 
The writ 
er again examined the space between the 
D lines, and though not skilled in such 
work, found without effort two lines, some 
vhat faint, yet distinctly visible, in the in 
terval. Fourteen counted 
ther observer. 

The great advantage of the diffraction 
spectrum over that given by a prism is 
that the former presents the rays in an 
orderly manner. Without going into ab- 
struse details, it may be briefly stated that 
the image obtained from a 


were by an- 


grating has 
been properly called the normal spectrum, 


cause the rays in it are dispersed equally 
iroughout its extent, and their places in | 


are proportional to the length of their 
ives. Every spectrum is composed of 
rays that have been bent; that is, on leav- 


ing the prism or grating they travel in a | 


ew direction. In the normal spectrum 


there is a certain angular distance by 
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| which each ray diverges from the straight 


line that uninterrupted light would have 
taken. That 


by a simple problem in 


distance, as may be shown 


veometry, IS pro 
portional to the wave-length of each ray 

Prisms distribute the rays unequally 
In the spectrum produced by flint-glass 
the blue end, 


wave-length, is well displayed 


containing the rays of short 


but the 


red end, where are the rays of long wave 
length, presents them crowded together 
The normal spectrum, on the other hand, 
as given by even the best of gratings, has 
its inconventences 
tral 
overle p, 


It gives several spec 
instead of 
to 
some parts of it the heat is very faint 


images one; these partly 


In 


and have be separated 
Speaking of heat, an apology is needed 
ntil 


given 


Science sometimes blunders | very 
forth 


distinet 


recent years text books hi: 
the that 
kinds of rays emanating from the 


ive 


notion there are three 
sun 

light rays, heat rays, and actinic or chem 
ical rays—and that these occupy different 
portions of the spectrum, though overlap 
ping in its middle region, leaving one end 
bare of heat and light, and the other end 
bare of light and actinic power. This no 
tion, with all that it implies, is now dis 
Dr. Young states the correct view 
‘* All the 


tion are carriers of energy, 


carded 


as follows: waves of solar radia 


and when 
tercepted do work. producing 


in 
heat, or vis 
ion, or chemical action, according to cir 
It be to 
speak of heat rays, but it is not accurate 


cumstances. ” may convenient 
Actinic power has been found throughout 
more and more of the spectrum, by using 
chemicals that are duly sensitive. Cap 
tain W. de W. Abney, of the Royal Engi- 
neers, 1s said to be able to photograph a 
tea-kettle at boiling heat by its own radia 
total 


| was not mistaken in his use of plain hot 


| tions in darkness; Horace Greeley 


water as a stimulant drink. The experi 
ments at Allegheny prove that there is 
measurable heat in every part of the spec 
trum. 

ited in 
not respond to rays of very short or very 


As to light, the human eye is lim 


its range. The optic nerve does 


Hence we do not see 
A 


for instance, 


| long wave-length. , 
either end of the spectrum 1] 
limited ; 


very 


our senses 


are in like manner 


sound waves of high or very low 


| pitch are inaudible. There is strong evi 
that 


waves that are not sounds to us, and that 


dence certain animals hear sound 


other animals get the sensation of light, 
if not of color, from waves of slow vibra 
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tion which have no effect upon our eyes. 
W of the 
f] magined by Milton, that give forth 


Hames 


may form a new conception 
no light 


lr} 
Iie 


regular proportion 


yut rather darkness visible.” 
normal spectrum spreads out in 
the also 
To 


portion was 


red end and 
the red 
this unseen 


the invisible rays beyond 
make a chart of 
part of the task which Professor Langley 


undertook He proceeded to measure and 


Mel 


first to show that heat may 


map the heat of the entire spectrum 
loni was the 
vary in quality as light does in color. The 
Allegheny experiments led early to the 
conclusion that there are not only as many 
kinds of of 
light, but number 
and variety, because of a much more ex 


“heat” as there are colors 


in fact a far greater 
tended range. Perhaps there are animals 
capable of perceiving differences of quali 
ty akin to color in heat of varying wave 
lengths; to us there is only one kind of 
that of degree. 

In experiments made by Dr. John W. 
Draper the heat in the rays spread out by 
faint for 
measurement, except by concentrating all 
that fall in half or more than half of the 
spectrum 


ditference 


a grating had been found too 


To carry out the research pro 
posed at Allegheny, to ascertain the tem 
perature for each wave-length, required 
something that would measure very mi 
heat For four 
vears Professor Langley, in the intervals 
of other work, strove to do this with ther 
At last, 
in sheer desperation, he was compelled to 


nute decrees of indeed. 


mo-piles and like contrivances. 
invent a new instrument. Nearly a year 

testing, and 
in overcoming a thousand dif 
ficulties and discouragements: 


was spent in constructing, 
perfecting ; 
in supply 
‘precautions taught by 
a rather long and painful experience,” 
which, no doubt, proved the best of teach 
ers. 
left 
National Academy of Sciences was appro 
priated to help this work at the observa 
The of Pittsburgh 
who has been before referred to defrayed 


ing the various 


A portion of the income from a fund 


by Count Rumford in charge of the 


tory. liberal citizen 


the heavy cost of various materials used in 


pieces of fine mechanism that had to be | 


purchased He will be most pleased if his 


name is not mentioned here, though to 
give it would be fulfilling the principle of 
the greatest happiness to the greatest num 
ber 


At last the instrument was finished, and 


| step 


it was called ‘‘the bolometer.” 


To 
any idea of this invention we shall 
to drag our readers over the corners 
diagram, but it shall be done as gent 
possible. 


To begin with,-a galvanor 


is required—a contrivance which, 
electricity passes through it, shows 
strength of the current by the move 
of a pointer onadial. The galvanom 
may be supposed to be placed in the 1 
dle of an arrangement of wires, nat 
in honor of its inventor, ‘‘ Wheatst: 
bridge.” This in the diagram is diamo: 
shaped, but in 

practice may 

have any form, 

the 

arms are equal: 

there 
wires at the june- 


So long as 


are cross 
tions of the arms 
that 
the 
ter. 


enter into 
galvanome 
A battery is 
connected with 
the bridge. The 
result of this 
arrangement is 
that if the 
rent passing through the arms of 

bridge be of equal strength in each, tli 
galvanometer pointer does not move, bi 


WHEATSTONE’S BRIDGE 


eur 


cause the forces are balanced; but if thi 
current be stronger on one side, the pointe 
will indicate the difference of strength by 
a proportionate movement over the di: 
W hen a metal is heated, it offers increased 
resistance to the passage of the elect) 
current. Hence if only one of the arms 
of the bridge were heated while the ew 
rent was passing, the pointer would mo 
in proportion to the increment of electrica 
resistance on that side, and thus indicat 
the amount of heat absorbed by the wir 
To obtain more delicate indications, par' 
of each arm of the bridge was made of 
thin strips of metal. 
toward a 


This was the first 


bolometer. For conve 


| ience each arm was extended by a loop o! 


wire, and the extremity of each loop was 


| made of strips of metal united alternat 
experiment and construction, and also of | 


at their edges like a Jacob’s ladder. T 
two bunches of strips were then broug 
together (but not in electrical contact 
and were put into a cylindrical woode! 
case to protect them from accidental heat 
such as would be given in handling or } 
ordinary currents of air. 
provements were made. 


Various i! 
was found 


It 
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to split the bunch of strips belonging 


ne arm into halves, and place the 
r whole bunch the 
yrought the undivided bunch into the 


between halves; 





that might satisfy 


but even a specific tariff 
Pennsylvania would not bear heavily on 
sheet 


Iron strips from one tifteen-thou 


one-eighteen-thousandth of an 
thick, 


which it 


inch 
Hea \ be 
as truly said as of 
New Jersey 11OS 


quitoes, **many of 








THE 


BOLOME 


A hard rubber tube, 
a roll of music, was 


s of the evlinder. 
ibout the size of 
: substituted for the wooden eylinder, 

vires were brought in at one end of 
tube, their loops ending in metallic 
ps at its middle, and its other end be- 
Then a lid, with a hole in the 

tre, capped the open end, the construe 
that the hole could be 
urged or diminished. Sundry 


open. 


being such 
** lia 
ragms” (circles of eard-board, each hay 
a hole in the middle) 
the open end of the tube at intervals 


were inserted 
the space between the cap and the 
iches of strips, the object being to cut 
f undesirable heat. The bolometer thus 
structed was set to work by starting 
suitable current from the battery, and 
placing the tube so that to 
cxamined should along 
the central 


the heat be 
its 


metallic 


vO straicht 
to bunch of 


Then came a long series of experiments 
th strips of different metals under va- 
The tests included 
old-leaf gummed on glass, gold-foil, 


us conditions. 


platinum-foil, various grades of plati 
ium wire, including some only a thou 
sandth of a centimeter in thickness, 
extremely thin sheet-iron, steel, and 
finally palladium. The difference be 
tween bright metals and those obscured 
The 
strips were about the length and width 
of an ordinary paring from a thumb 

ull, but thinner than the lightest tis 
sue-paper. Good results were obtained 
from strips one centimeter long, one 
millimeter wide, and from a hundredth 
to a five-hundredth of a millimeter in 
An excellent instrument 

is made with platinum, rolled by 
littany and Co., of a thickness, or rather 
i thinness, according to the measurements 
of Professor O. N. Rood, of less than one- 
wenty-five-thousandth of aninch. Most 
of the metals were rolled in this country, 


by camphor smoke was also noted. 


thickness. 


+ 


the ri 


pound 


Will weigh a 


A bolometer 
be 


which 


could constructed, Professor Langley 
far 
tive than the one deseribed, but it would 
not heat Most 
people will be with 
the 
with exactness a change of temperature 
ten-thousandth 


asserts, would be more sensi 


measure so accurately 
satistied, howeve r. 


present instrument, which will give 


of a of a degree Centi 
and show some effect 
At during 
experiments clouds of invisible vapor are 
by ; of the 
they record their passage occasionally in 
the brightest ()f 


crade, 
hundred 


from a one 


thousandth. times 


seen the eve bolometer, and 


and purest sunshine. 
other 


witness. 


these clouds no instrument bears 


such distinct 
of the 
are 


Quickness is one 
Ten seconds 
for displaying the heat 
certain ultra-violet rays. 


bolometric virtues. 


enough in 
lf a two-pound 
lump of ice at freezing-point should get 
only the warmth of those same rays stead- 
ily for a thousand years, it would scarcely 
be melted. The 


to be taken on trust 


last statement will have 


,as the writer had not 


| 


THE BOLOMETER 


time to stay at Allegheny and see it veri- 
fied. 

[In bolometer experiments no lenses con- 
centrate the sunlight. It is taken au na- 


turel, and reflected where it is wanted by 
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means of a mirror moved by clock-work 
The of the 
trick of the small boy who with a piece 


contrivance 18S a modiheation 


looking-glass throws a blinding flash 


Ine Into a by-passers eyes 
the purposes ol 
fected 


at one Spotl, where 


sclence the beam of re 


light is req iired to shine steadily 
it can pass through a 

The 
regula 
light 
reduced to the 
After passing through the 


hoie in the wi ’ the laboratory 


‘% : 
width Can be 


Hole is a Slit Whose 


ted, so that, if needed, the line of 


which it admits may be 


merest thread 
Slit, the light 


ing, placed at the farther end of the lavo 


strikes directly on the grat 


ratory, and is reflected back at an angle, 
and spreads out in the beautiful colors of 


the spectr 1m The angle, as before ex 


plained, furnisl es a measure of the wave 


length The bolometer is placed with its 


open end toward the grating, SO as to 


eateh the small portion of the spectrum 


which is to be examined 


the bolom 


eter, and then, after everything is proper 


apparatus is connected with 


ly adjusted, we may proceed to business 
But it should be mentioned that so much 
care has to be spent upon adjustments of 


electrical and other apparatus that if one 


person undertook to get ready without as 
experiment would not begin 


sistance, his 


much before sundown 


Vapors of metals inconceivably hot, yet 


cooler than the mass of the sun beneath 


them, floating on the solar surface, inter 
the sunbeam, and 


as it were, shadows in their place. 


cept certain parts of 
east 
The dark lines of the Spectrum are these 
shadows—mere shades of semi-transpar 
ent vapor, ninety-two million miles away 
Incredible as it may seem, the slight loss 


of heat which the *‘ shadows” cause ean be 
The in 
per- 


marvel is 


measured 
strument which 
this 
the 


forms 


called 


** linear” 


bolometer; it presents | 


only the edge of a me 
tallic strip to the sun 
a thickness lit 
than the 
The de 
monstration, as wit 

nessed by the writer, is complete and con 
vincing 


beam 


IN OF FRAUNHOFER tle fvreater 


spectral line. 


A kind of magic lantern throws 
an enlarged image of the galvanometer 
upon a ground-glass screen, and the move 
ments of the pointer are thus made to ap 
pear in inches instead of in hair-breadths. 


For 


| are ready 


| solar radiation distinetly. 


By the turning of a screw the y 
spectrum can be slowly shifted along 
When 
begins, however, the ir 
blind, small sl 
shutter has been dropped across the s 
the wall, cutting off the sunbeam. 
signal the shutter rises; 


fore the eye of the bolometer. 
experiment 


ment 1s because a 


insta 
the image of the galvanometer need 


along the scale, and quivers before thi 


almost 


ure that marks the temperature of 
particular ray which is entering the 
lometer. The shutter is dropped, the 1 
dle thes back to its starting-point, and 
for another observation 
us suppose we are examining a cert 
part of the spectrum; for instance, th 
cinity of the B line. The shutter bi 
raised, the temperature of the part of 
spectrum examined is shown by a mi 


| ment of the needle of three hundred po 
| on the seale. 
The electrical 


Closing the shutter, per! 
we turn the screw a very little, and rey. 
the experiment with the same result. B 
another turn of the screw brings the B 
line into the eye of the bolometer 


| then when the shutter is raised, the n 


dle only moves ten points instead of thi 
hundred 
The most striking of these experim« 


| are in the invisible end of the spectru 
| far beyond the red rays. 


There, wher 


| the keenest eye sees no light, and the by 


thermometer, or even thermo-pile, finds 1 
heat, the bolometer displays the effect 

More than thi 
‘shadows,” spect: 


‘ 


it tells of 
lines 


invisible 
among viewless rays, a 
measures in inches the heat they int 
cept. 


these 


It is as if one should see the gh 
Here lies the field for futu 


What 


of a ghost. 
discoveries, when we shall ascertain 
the 
these unseen shadows. 


are substances whose vapors ma 


Meanwhile let 


| not be unhappy because we can not se 


the extreme ends of the spectrum, for who 
would wish to be as sensitive as a bolon 
eter ¢ 

Little has been said of the many jn 
cautions that have to be observed in ma 
ing these experiments; of the various ways 
in which they have been repeated wit 
different tests and surroundings; of tl! 
nice reading of scales and position ang 
of the calculations « 
tailed by allowing 
other contingencies. 


with microscopes ; 
for absorptions and 
The magician of ti 
day does not ery ‘‘Open, sesame!”’ to t) 
rock that conceals nature’s mysteries; | 
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s to dislodge it by long and patient 


idy we have some results Since 


Newton it has been assumed 


ne OF 


the radiations of the sun were to 


in the spectrum, and that these 


ted make white light There is ; 


iSO 


assumption that white light 


Is pure 
ht Some of the early experiments 
egheny have been mentioned which 


ved that the light as we receive it has 


somewhat altered by the sun’s atmos 


The change 1s an absorption of 


blue end of the 


, 
from the spectrum 


ws that our sunlight is more red 


less blue, and far less intense, than it 
d be if the solar atmosphere did 
But 


ing nearer home. 


not 


rvene Wwe coneerned with 
+} 
t I} 


are 
Ourown atmos 

repeats the performance, strangles 

rays at the blue end of the spectrum, 
d comparatively few at the red end 
this Let } 
ls with our friend who wears 


t does mean us 


SHAKE 
creen 
rles We too have all our lives seen 
nes in a false light If we could place 
yurselves outside our atmosphere—say on 
moon—we should tind that sunlicht 
not white; that the sun itself is really 
u Tothe inhabitants of ** other worlds 


in ours” the sun be a 


in Vega. 


\t Allegheny the series of experiments 


may bluer star 


¢ ding’ 


to such a result consisted chiefly 
n comparing the rays from the mid-day 
sun with those received when the orb ap 
But though the 


experiments were conducted in winter 


proached the horizon. 


our driest season they left some uncer 
tainty on two points—the effect of moisture 
in the air, and the question whether the 
ubsorption of blue rays was in like propor 
tion to thickness of atmosphere at 
To 


questions it 


create” 


decide these and similar 


heights 


was deemed advisable 


ike an expedition to the driest place 
nd the highest mountain in the United 
States. 

Before we can attain much accuracy in 
modern 
we must at all 
the to 
tal heat of the sun, so as to know if it va 


me of the most important of 
studies—weather science 
events learn more on three points: 
ries; the amount of absorption by dry and 
moist air respectively; the kinds of heat 
ibsorbed. The value of this class of re- 
searches was recognized by General Hazen, 


if the United States Signal Service, and | 


the help of the War Department was se 


to 


| autumn leaves. 


cured forthe proposed expedition Ao 
Pittsburgh 


most ess¢ l aid by « 


the public-spirited “itize of 


lefraying 


of the special instruments 


atus required 


The Pennsylva 


uilroad provided transportation for 


explore rs ind their cumbrous equip 


ents in Pullman ear Let us never 


again hear the taunt of “* soulless cor pora 
tions 


Mount W hitney, in 


Southern 


> o1erra 


Ne vada 


California, selected as 

Gl prom se ; th ice Was 
made after conferring with oflicers of the 
and of the Coast 
the 


rises 


army Purvey 
Western 
The mountain nearly 
of Mont Blane It is in 
arid regions on the globe 


that 


Who were 


jamiliar with wiiderness 


to the height 


one of the 


most 


Ho steep Is it 


two stations can be placed upon it 
within easy signaling distance of each oth 
er, but differing in elevation by more than 
two miles Little was known beforehand 
as to the possibility of carrying the bulky 
implements of science 
Through the 


Haze n, 


command of Captain 


up the mountain 
representations of Genera] 


a small 


military escort, under the 
Michaelis, U.S.A 
was provided, both as a measure of securi 
tv and, in case of need, to assist in trans 
portation. 
Four of started 


Summer, and 


the exploring party 


from Pittsburgh last were 
joined at San Francisco by three others 
and the escort. A point about four hun 
dred miles farther south was reached DY 
At Caliente the 


of the Pullman ear 


railway travel. comforts 
were left behind, and 
the party began a slow march across the 
Inyo desert. For one hundred and twen 
ty miles this part of the route was shade 
less and waterless. They passed by Death's 
Valley, two hundred feet below sea-level, 
where, only a few years ago, an entire 
emigrant train perished miserably. The 
shuts this district from 
When a star 


earry the 
Caliente through this valley 


mountain range 


the rest of California. route 


was established to mail from 
water had 
to be hauled twenty mules to the stage 
stations. 

A camp was pitched at the foot of the 
Sierras, near a place called Lone Pine. It 
is a fair specimen of Southwestern frontie: 
towns, and consists chi fly of one street 
When a lucky party of Mexicans are vis 
iting the town, playing-cards thrown out 
of the 


windows litter the street as with 


Spasms of morality are 
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in Lone Pine, social earth 


superfluous gamblers must 


The t 


some towns farther 


qu LKeS 


get out or be wiped out. me of so 
Netyv is better than in 


down the border Parsontown, for in 


stance, which is famous for its three sue 


rm 
CeSS1 VE ele e first of these 
i } LLPSt L l 


revmen 
she pherds shot the husband of one of his 


and married the widow The see 


a faro bank, and lost 
* pard cheated 

addition to his religious du 
at Parsontown of the 


the He had 


one of them came fooling around 


Vas partner 1n 
ise his 
kept one stage 


stations on Star route his 


enemies 
the station, and was shot by the preacher. 

But 
clergy 


startling 
the : 
man fed stage-passengers on broiled and 


So far there was nothing 


provisions were searee, and 


jerked enemy for several days. An army 


sur dined On a 


geon happened that way 
t. and recognized one of the bones as 
No. so fled: he 


afterward captured, and suspended at once 


Clergvman was 


from the ministry and a pine branch. 


Parsontown has now no regular preach 


Lhis 


The cam} Lone Pine was orean- 


ized for continual use as a low-level sta 
tion during the stay of the scientific party 
Numerous observations were to be taken 
there and on the mountain simultaneously 
each day, and in ditferent parts of the day. 
far 
would show the effect, as 
of the 


creater thickness of 


Pine station bei below. 


Lone 


its obse rvations 


The ng 


compared With those 


mountain-top, 


of a very much at- 
mosphere 

Mount Whitney was in plain sight from 
the lower camp; apparently within 


When a 


mountain seemed to be part of the range 


gun 


shot picture was taken that 


of peaks in the foreground, or at farthest 
of them; in fact it was a long 


four thousand 


a little back 
behind, and at least 


than the intervening peaks. 


feet 


Patches of white 


higher 
on its gray and jagged 
and what 
turned 


outline were found to be snow: 


seemed a coating of moss into 
the 
Phe 


the extreme dryness and 


broad forests when telescope was 


brought to bear deceptive effect 
Was caused by 
tv of the atmosphere, and the absence 
hat 


We ordinarily judge 


nul 
pu 


or W artists call ** aerial perspective ” 


of the distance of an 


object in a landscape by its comparative 


dimness. The mountain was really more 
) 


than fifteen miles away. 


After some exploration it was found im 


possible to carry the apparatus up 
To reach the desired ) 
a détour had to be 
the 
eight days were thus consumed P: 


nearest side 
made around t 


farther side of mountain. Seve) 


mules carried their valuable burde) 


siderostats telescopes, bolomete rs 


nometers, pyrheliometers, and the 


1 


up stony heights and around sharp yp 


The mie yu { 


has been rarely if ever before ascer 


without serious mishap. 


certainly never with such luggage 

As the party went higher the air ¢ 
the hotter. Tl 
men of science had been tanned by 
of exposure in the desert, with the sha 
110° F. Yet after tl] 
reached the level of perpetual snow 
burned 
anew and very severely. 


colder and sunshine 


thermometer at 
sun’s their hands and fa 
Most ot 
they 
It is worth noting 


rays 


party looked as though had 
scorched by fire. 
this was not caused by reflection fr 


snow, to which similar experience of A 
pine climbers has been attributed 

party on Mount Whitney 
worst sunburn when travelling ove 


though 


received t] 


rocks, isolated snow - fields 
above and below. 

A camp was pitched at an altitud 
13,000 feet, and the heavier apparatus 
placed there The peak rises 2000 feet 
higher, and was climbed every day by « 
servers carrying portable instruments 
The side of the peak nearest the camp 
vertical 


vranite, seamed here and there 


dark 


by ul 


an almost sheet of 


filled with bowlders that occupied the beds 


of old water-courses. <A little stream 
cleamed at intervals in one of the cleft 
[It was fed from snows above, and serv: 
to make a small swampy meadow and 
pond, on the ledge selected for the can 
The pond has been dignified, in Weste: 
vernacular, with the title of a 

At such elevations, with only tents for 
shelter, with high winds and 
mountain sickness, there was 


“lake.” 


cold and 
little cor 

fort and some trouble in making the nic¢ 
and numerous observations laid down 

Accidents will happe 
too, even to parties in the highest pos 
An excellent 
lent by the astronomer of Harvard Un 
versity, was found 


the programme. 


tions. telescope, kind 
(too late for remed) 
to be suffering from a disorder of its ey: 
A large and very costly mirro! 
covered with a face of silver, polished wit 
exquisite skill, and carefully wrapped 


pieces. 





escaped all the dangers of the way, 
placed one night ready for immediate 


In 


vered with a net-work 


morning its surface was 
} 


Miiscel 


the 
Co of 
It had suffered at the 
the 
e todoa kindly deed for the 


IS scratches. 


sof friendship. One of soldiers, 
pro 
had gone to work in the morning 
at the | 

He had polished as faithfully as | 
ler of the Queen's navee, and left the 


h about as much capacity 


it with his buekskin gloves 


iment wit 


+] 


ction asatin pan. The professor | 


unexpected reflec 


hnowever, some 


spite of all difficulties, the experi 


ts were very fully carried out A 


the 


at its base. 


ss of observations was taken on 
ntain and simultaneously 
in reducing 
the return to Allegheny. <A 
il scientifie report to the War Depart 


is in preparation. If t 


ne time has been spent 


se since 


addressed Oo 
orld of scienee, it might properly be 
th the stereotyped phrase of mercan 
cireulars from the East Indies: ‘* Gen 
men: we have the honor to confirm our 
ous advices. 
Sir John Herschel at the Cape of Good 
hot 
oh without concentration by lens or 
It w: 
necessary to place the raw food in an 


en metallic vessel, put that in the Afri 


e found that the sun’s ravs were 
yu 


ror to cook a family dinner. 


iS 


n sand exposed to sunshine, and cover 


e whole with glass after the manner of 
hot-bed. Certain solar rays go through 


e glass almost as easily they come 
mm the 
return 


as 
sun, but they can not so readi 
till they leave some of their heat 
ind, 
that squeezed himself into the hen 
yut found that he could not get out 
In one of 


Theirs is the predicament of the 


op, 
ithout disgorging his meal. 
e experiments near the summit of Mount 
‘hitney, a copper vessel was simply coy 
ed of 
iss, and exposed direct to the sun; the 


with two sheets plain window 
nperature within the vessel soon rose 
ove boiling-point. A solar engine might 
to there 


ow-field, making its steam without fuel, 


set work in the midst of a 
This discov 
the heat, 
vht, and power companies that are tear- 
the of New York; 

cht be induced to transfer their opera 
tions to Mount Whitney. 

The whole globe has been compared to 


e, or conce ntratine lenses. 
should 
] 


be commended to 


streets they 


up 
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a hot-bed, of which 


From ¢ xperiments of the class deseribed. 


our alr 1s the gi 


iSS 


Herschel and Pouillet inferred 


separately 
suns heatis grea 


tenough to melt 


that the 
hundr« d Teet 
the 


trials 


In one of ice one 


ist 
the ent 


yeara Cl 
vlobe both 


N Wnerous 


solve thus 


thick covering ire 


and night sides 


day 


have been made since tl to 
probier more ace atel I'l 
thre 


called in scientific jargon 


1@ quantity 


of suns he melting power, 


Is 
‘the solar con 


stant As has been said, this les at the 


correct science of 


Mount Whitney observations show 
LO be 


base of a 
The 
the 


meteoroloa, 


sun hotter than was supposed 


The heat received at the earth’s surface 


is 


t 
Ul 


probably more by one-half than was es 


mated by Herschel and Pouillet, and even 


materia ly exceeds the values 


asslYZ 
It 


lt a crust of ice over the whole 


] | 
ned oy 


more recent investigators would in 


one year mé 
sunward -half of 
feet thick This 
very 


hundred 


the earth six 
_ of course, a statement 
The 


suns vert 


Is 


scient 


in round numbers 
phrase would be li he 
energy could raise the temperature of one 
gram of distilled water three degrees Cen- 
tigrade per minute for each centimeter of 
the earth’s surface nominally exposed 
with an increased 
Whitney ex 


] 
t w fi 


ith ne 


Having supplied us 
P} 


amount of heat, the Mount 
periments also favor us w 


of 


rures 
of Her 


temperature 


intenser cold The estimates 
Pouillet the 
below the zero of Fahrenheit. 


schel and made 


of space 224 


The new results carry it down nearly to 


the caleulations for the absolute zero, the 


absence of all heat, say minus 459° | 


To the non-scientific mind the distinetion 


between such far-down temperatures is 


not between the of 
rl of gout, the first 


being as from a thumbscrew twisted to the 


unlike that pains 


1eumatism and those 


last point of human endurance, the gout 
riving one turn more. 

Further, it appears that the direct heat 
ing power of the sun can not raise a ther 
above its surround 

If we 


+ 


globe a the rmometer, 


mometer quite 50° F 
ings, whatever they may be. sup- 


pose the whole and 
without an atmosphere, the sun co ild only 
heat it fifty the of 
space, leaving it at minus i) 


heat 
isregarded in the 


cold 
400 
internal 


above 


degrees 
apout 


under full sunshine. The 
be d 


‘SQ 


of the earth may 
calculations. Itseems paradoxical to say 
that if the atmosphere were removed from 
the earth, its surface would receive more 
1 But this is 


heat and vet be much colder 
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+ in ascending a mountain. The atmos) 
does indeed cut off a great deal of heat, but on the other hand it keeps a great d 
that which it permits to pass throug! When the air is heated up to its reta 
equilibrium” is established 


‘the same kind as our experienc 


lo illustrate let uS Imagine a large, empty, windowless hall, with two doors 
ially obstructed by Centennial turns.iles, one for entry and one for exit. \ 


At first there is abundant 1 


capacity 


hundred persons ¢ nters per minute. 
end of the second or third minute perhaps only 
After a longer interval the numb: 


of one 
ew want to come out At the 
people are leaving for one hundred arriving 
departing guests is much greater. At last the hall is crowded to its utmost cay 
me hundred per minute entering, it is absolutely certain 
This final condition is one whi 


nda if we 
hundred per nute must be 


suppose « 
cetting out 
If the turnstiles of Centennial pattern record { 


| 
cactly how many people are in the hall a 


om 
Call equilibrium 
»can ascertain ¢ 


Now to apply bne ll 
uppose that nearly all reach the 


lustration to heat-bearing rays en 
nosphere, we may soil th 
ation; that ninety per cent. go out through the regular exit of 
through the turnstile by 


sque eze bacK 


hine per cent 
they entered—‘‘ radiation’; and one per cent. climb out through 
chimney of “‘conduction.” It follows that by merely regulatin: 


turnstiles, by modifying this capacity for selecting and holding 


wave-lengths, atmospheres could be constructed 
would keep the planet Mereury cool, or the far-off Neptune « 
Here is a hint 


ot certain 


fortably warm. for romancers who wish to p 
their dramatis persone in some other world. 

The Allegheny and Mount Whitney observations firmly est 
lish the fact that the sun is blue. The particular shade of « 
which it has, if viewed without intervening atmosphere, ma 
laid down as that on the border of the blue near the green, a 

where the line F appears in the spectrum. Sad to say, this 
it is more like that referred to in o 


not an ‘‘msthetic” hue; 
of Southey’s poems: 
their breath was so blue, for he painted the devils so wi 


The sky, as seen from the summit of Mount Whitney 


‘You could almost smell brimsto 


( 


of a deeper violet than had been observed elsewhere, 
at Mount Aftna,in Sicily. The air was extremely d 
o mist or fog being at any time apparent. 
In another set of experiments, not her 
scribed, Professor Langley determined exai 
was 10st 


I) 


how much and what kind of heat 
during the operation of the bolomet 
The silver of the mirror, the gla 
the grating, even the lai 
black on the meta 

strips, each se 


200) . 40) 


i il i, 
MAPPKD INVISIBLE REGION 


NORMAL SPECTRUM 


lects and abstracts certain rays. Full allowance was made for these absorptions 
When the final result is presented graphically, it shows that at the earth’s surface t 
This is quite different from previ 


t 


hottest part of the spectrum is near the orange. 


these experiments that lamp-black, which is on 


i itself in the course of 
insparent to some of the invisible rays. 


rious fact presente 
substances known, is more or less tt 





SUNLIGHT MYSTERIES 
tions. The diagram which makes | will only be 
splay for the normal spectrum shows | awhile for tl 
curves, each somewhat irregular. | bolometer 
»west of these represents the solar This vie 
as we receive it, at sea-level: the | straction 
l, the distribution of that energy in | our warmth 
so itside our atmosphere: the third, | Before the 
ribution at the photosphere of the | were made, it 
fore the solar atmosphere has inter- | phere absorbed 
The similarity of these curves is | the red very m 
or Another diagram gives the dis- | little Now the f: 
on of energy in the prismatic spec- | the other way. The absor; 
in which the red end is abnormally | in regular gradation from 
ed, while the blue end is unduly ex- | toward the violet 
d. The curves are constructed by Important as are the observations 
from actual and repeated measures | the new astronomy up to the present time 
ie bolometer, photometer, and other 
iments. Deep notches in the curves, 
ing the decrease of energy at certain 
its, are found to correspond exactly 
h the more marked Fraunhofer lines, 


" 


» far as they are visible. The existence they are only the beginnings of knowledge. 
similar lines in the invisible part of the | They will appear merely as outline sketch 
ctrum has been partially demonstrated | es when the hand of science can complete 
photography as well as by the bolom- | the picture. Nothing could be conceived 
as more unpractical than the study of the 

Groping in the dark” is a good de- | stars, and yet no professed philanthropy 
ptive title for the work of mapping the | has been of half so much benefit to man 
pectrum beyond the visible rays. Much | kind. When the Cape of Good Hope was 
thor is here required to measure wave- | occasionally doubled by the voyagers of 
ngths accurately; one of them has ab- | the sixteenth century, only one ship in 
bed two weeks of continuous experi- | four returned to Europe in safety. Now 
it. The exact relation between the | not one vessel in forty is lost. The art of 
smatic and the normal spectrum has | guiding ships by observations on the hea 
en determined. The great extension of | venly bodies, and the telescopic study of 

e spectral field is an important result. | the moon, have robbed the sea of its great 
is as if the compass of a well-known | est dangers, reduced the cost of marine in 
isical instrument had been enlarged by | surance, and saved hundreds of thousands 
ditional octaves. The visible part of | of human lives. The new branch of as 

spectrum is little more than an eighth | tronomy promises even greater benetits, 
the whole. About three times as large | both by sea and land, to civilized man. 
space had been somewhat known to in- Whatever of credit may accrue to the 
estigators of the ultra-red region, and | researches at Allegheny should be fairly 
is been recently photographed by Cap- | apportioned alike among those who per 
tain Abney. The new researches of Pro- | formed the work and those who gave it 
ssor Langley double the length of this | pecuniary orofficial aid. Professor Lang 
ivisible end. Doubting Thomases, who | ley has been fortunate in securing and 
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Krank W 
latter w 
of 
The ap 
of the Count 


ing two skilled 
and J I 


the 


assistants. 
rhe 


memvers 


Very 


iS 


one of most efficient 


the 


partv in California 


southern 


propriation Trom the 
Rumford 


construct 


revenue 


fund paid a part of the cost of 
experiments with that 
‘ument, and the pl 


heaviest 


first bolometers he 


ant” of apparatus 
this 


reh citizen 


were the 


burden ; 
fted by the liberal Pittsbu 


mome ! 


required 
as | 


ilso given from the Bache 
National Academy. The fa 
cilities tendered by the War Department, 


he 


ielp was 
fund of the 
interest taken by Hazen 
to the 
made the Mount 
The Pull- 


Railroad 


n General 


the Signal Ser n addition 


vice, 1 


aid already mentioned 
W hitney experiments possible. 
Pennsyl 
cave he Ip and comfort 


like 


he hope of reward or fame 


man ear of the vanla 


services these are not rendered in 


Their future 


ue can not be foreseen by prophet nor 


timated by mathematician But in any 
' 


event they will bring to those who have 


riven substantial aid to science a share 


the sa 


ot 


1h 
tisfaction that ever comes to the doers 


renerous dee ds. 


William 


a sailor, 


; 
brother 


M dear | 
i Barrington 


then a soldier, then a county squire, and | 
had 
and 


land. 


Reade 


was first 


from his youth an eve for character 


live facts worth noting by sea or 


He furnished me from his experi 
tidbits that figure in my 
printed works; for instance, in Hard Cash 


several 


ences 


the character and fate of Maxley, and the | 


manceuvres of the square-rigged vessel at- 


tacked by the schooner: also the mad 


yachtsman, and his imitation of piracy, in | 


The Jilt, ete So now I offer the publie 
his little study of 
life 


Indeed, such quiet things may serve to 


a real character in rural 


relieve the general character of my work; 
for, pen in hand, I am fond of hot pas- 
sions and pictorial incidents, and, like the 
historians, care too little for the 
of humanity 

George Moore, a with 


shoemaker, a 


shock head of black hair, a new wife, half | 


a hundred of leather, and two sovereigns, 
came over from Ewelme to Ipsden, and ap 
plied to my father for a cottage on Scott's 
Common. It was a very large cottage ; 
the kitchen between twenty and thirty 


feet lone: old style smoked rafters 
mond panes, ete. 

A shed, pig-sty, and two paddock 
with the tenement. Rent of the lot 
Moore became the tenant, made boot 
shoes incessantly for years, and sold 
at Henley, Reading, or Wallingford 
ket. He carry in a f 
his back, stand behind them in tl] 
ket-place, and if he got rid of them 
often buy a pig or a cow, or even a 


would 


sac} 


e 
l 


with such excellent judgment that 
Ways made a profit; and when he b 
at a fair he often sold his purchase 01 
road, for the nimble shilling tempted 
One of his declared axioms was, *‘() 
come and safe keep.” 

In 1849 my brother inherited the Ips 
estates, and a vear or two afterward ox 
pied an old house of his near Scott's C 
mon, and so he became Mr. Moore's n¢ 

He soon found out to his d 
this shoemaker was a character 


bor. 
that 
leading traits ostentatious parsimony 
morous avarice, and jolly dissatisfact 
his phraseology a curious mixture of r 
dialect and metropolitan acumen. 

As many of his sayings sounded like } 
verbs, my brother once, to gratify him di 
bly, said, ‘* Mr. Moore, neighbors sho 
be neighborly,” and set him to meas 
his growing family for shoes. He m 


| as well have given the order to Procrustes 


Moore made shoes for shops; he expect 


feet to fit his shoes; and, after all, 


| leather is more vielding than dead. 


The bill was settled one halfpenny sli 
From that day, although Moore’s con 
sations with my brother rambled ove: 
rious topics, they always ended one way 

‘Beg pardon, sir, but there was a h 


| penny to come last account.” 


Then the humorist would fumble 


| this halfpenny, but never find it. 


used it as a little seton. 
Moore once related to him his visit to 


| road-side hotel in the old coaching days 


‘*T came in mortal hungry, Squire, a 
there was a table spread. Don’t know 


| ever | saw so much vittles all at one tim 


** middle | 
| sengers’ dinner. 


| fore 


Found out afterward it was for the p 
Sets me down just 

the beautifulest bam-—a_ pictur 
takes the knife and fork, and sets the 
vith my fistes” (pronounced medieval 
** fistys”) the table, and the kni 
and fork in’em. ‘ Landlerd,’ says | 
a chap in a parson’s tie, * be you the la 
lerd ? No; he was the waiter. ‘The 


‘6 on 





vou tell the landlerd I wants to 

to “un very particular’ ; 

indlerd round a 
‘Landlerd, says I, 


So prese ntlv 
bar’] 
my 


comes as Sa 
with 
in the table, and the knife p'inting 
know what the reckon 


‘T must 


| be afer I sticks my ferk into't 


iebody with whom he traded wanted 
illing and tenpence more than his 
a considerable transaction. Moore 
the parish ring. 
fowever, he appears in this case to have 
it he owed mankind in veneral, and 
t's Common in particular, an expla 
on, so he gave it to the gamekeeper, 
It at 


came to 


Johnstone, Johnstone retailed 
Black Horse,” and round it 
humorist, 77d the gardener 
Ye may say one shilling and tenpence 
Here’s Moore run 


very little sum. 


¢ all over the parish after one ten. 
A text little 


but parson can make half an hour's 


it it's a beginning is a 
mon on't.” 

Oxfordshire within 
f man accepted that peevish 
e of the grammarians, 


tustie has never 
memory oO 

Two negatives 
We have a gram 
of that. We 
dthat less than two negatives might be 
en for an atlirmative, or at least for an 
ent. 


ke an athirmative.”’ 


tical ereed worth two 


\ Cambridge man, whom his college, 
St. John’s, transplanted into my county 
san incumbent, declared to me once that 
le heard a native of my county address 
‘*Ha’n’t never 
ne of vou chaps seen nothing of 


band of workmen thus: 


i oO 


no 


t 
1a 


Moore accumulated negatives as if they 


vere halfpence. A neighbor to whom he 
iad now and then lent a spade, or a fry 
ng-pan, or a fagot, offended him, and they 
slanged each other heartily over the pal 
ings. Moore wound up the controversy 
thus: ‘* Don’t you never come to my house 
for nothing no more, for ye won't get it.” 

The population of Scott's Common is 
sparse, but the dialogue being both long 
and loud, seven girls had collected, from 
to thirteen old. With this 
issembly Moore shared his triumph. 
There, you gals, 1 have sewed up his 


four years 


stocking,” said George Moore. 

Scott's Farm was a small holding sur- 
rounded by woods, flat enough when you 
rot up to it, but on very high ground. | 
‘ot a drop of well water for miles. The 


] 


. : 
men Grank no liquid 
tea and tadpoies 


None ot 


bothered 


the larger tenants would be 
With Scott s But il Tarm 


Shia 
ers are poor farmers and unsuccessful. 
One ‘failed and it 
The homestead 


and in the farm 


or two failed on it, was vacant 


picture to look al 


natural cart shed, 


perhaps withou low, an old oak-tre 


In girth, and of 


twenty-seven feet go enor 
mous age. 


the 
large hollow 


The top Was Gone ¢ ntirely ° 
Nothing 


With 


was inside. stood but a 
a or Tour 


that a 
funne 


stem three 


vertical chasms, so broad 


one 
cart could pass into the wooden 
Yet that the 


leaves in all the country side. 


shell creenest 


An 


s Farm and 


put out OAK 
artist 
could have lived at Seott 


But the 


lichtful residence made it a 


made 
money. acres attached to the de 

bad bargain 
for the acres and the low rent 
tempted the tenants to farm 


Now you must understand that for a 


to farmers; 


long time past Ireland has been telling 
England a falsehood, and England swal 
it for truth, and 

rotten |] it, 
that the rent is the principal expense Ol a 


lowing a self-evident 


building egislation on Viz 
farm. 

It is not one-fifth the expense of a well 
tilled farm ; 


not one-tenth, for it 


and of an ill-cultivated farm 
is the last thing paid. 
Scott’s Farm was one out of a hundred 
The 
ty-five acres, plus a charming house and 
Yet 


bad farmer after another broke on it, 


examples I have seen rent of seven 


homestead, was fifty pounds. one 
and 
grumbled at the rent, though it could not 
have been the rent that hurt him, for 
never paid it 

Well, Mr. Moore called on my brother, 
and offered to rent Scott’s Farm. 

My 
then said, dryly, *‘ Did you ever do me 
injury ?” 

‘Not as I know on, Squire; 
mean to.” 

“Then why should I do you one? 
Seott’s ? Why, they all break on it.’ 

“Oh!” said Moore, ‘‘ folk as ha’n’t got 


he 


brother stared with amazement, 


all 


nor don't 


no head-piece, nor no money neither, are 
bound to break on a farm. 


"Tain’t to say 
George Moore is a-going to " 


break, 

My brother replied : ‘Oh, I know you 
are a good judge of live stock, and IJ dare 
say you have picked up a notion of farm 
ing. But you see it requires capital.” 

‘* Well, Squire,” 
‘‘T'm not a thousand-pound man, but Im 


said the shoemaker, 
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a nine-hundred Cll show 


pulled 


out of his breeches pocket seven hundred 


pound Wan. 
vou some on’t,” and he actually 
pounds in bank-notes, and presented them 
his In he 
Seott’s Farm 
But 
body 


and so for a 


references short. rented 


my brother could never bear any 
who amused him to come to grief, 
time he was in anxiety lest 


Moore should lose the had ae 


quired by his industry and kept by his 
How 


farm 


money he 
economy the new 
stocked the 
had 


cating prosperity 


ever tenant 
which his predecessors 
let fall 
_ as that 


not done, and remarks indi 


a farmer had no 


business to 


vo to his barn door for rent 


and that he could make a living any 


where. Besides, the rising ricks spoke for 
themselves 
| believe he had been tenant 


nine 


months when, one day, my brother, see 


ing him smoking a pipe over his farm 


yard gate, dismounted expressly to talk 
to him 

Mr. Moore’s first sentence betrayed that 
he was no longer a shoemaker 

‘+ Look’ee here, Squire a farmering man 
wants to have four eyes, and three hands: 
two 
his pocket 


Why, the 


last 


tor wot 


in 
] 
» labor, taxes, rates 


wanted 


k, one is always 
rent, tithe 
parish tapped me three times 


My 


through 


month wife got behind in her 


her time 
I had to 
As to my men, I be counted sharp, 


must be 


washing wasting of 


counting out the money pay 
away 


but I 


enough for they 


split in two to be sharp 


‘T was afraid you would find the rent 
said my brother, innocently. 

The rent!” cried Mr. Moore; ‘‘I don’t 

vally it that!” and he snapped his fingers 

at it * But 


and horses, and 


how about the labor—men 


the three 
crops of weeds on one field, through me 


women ; and 


coming after tipplers and fools as left the | 


land foul for Moore to clean after they 
And then 
thumb 
BLACK 
THE I 

My brother did not understand the sim- 
bit till followed the direction 
of Mr. Moore’s thumb, and beheld a bene- 
ficed clergyman crossing the common like 


a lamb, all uneonsecious of the injurious 


He paused, and jerking his 
shoulder, added, *‘ THE 
EATS UP THE TENTH OF 


his 
THAT 


over 
SLUG 
AND 


le one he 


metaphor shot after him by oppressed ag- 
riculture 

a grin with 
difficulty, my brother said, gravely: 


Having suppressed some 


|erelon a 


“Tl | 


tell ye what it is, Moore; if you we) 
church a little oftener, you would fin 
that the clergy are worth their mons 
those who go by their advice in this w 
and so learn not to forget the next. C 
now; our parson has no tithes, and 
a very small stipend, yet I never se: 
at church. Surely you might go on 
a Sunday.” 

Now I premise that Mr. A 
justly dissatisfied with the morals of 


must 


parish, preached sermons which wer 

fact philippies. 
‘Why, Squire,” 

tried ’un. 


said Moore, ‘‘I } 
But I do take after my hor 
I can’t stand all whip and no carn 

Undaunted by the comparison, his la 
lord gravely reminded him that there w: 
prayers as well as a sermon, and pra\ 
full of charity, and fitted to all condit 
of life 

‘Well, Squire,” said the farmer, | 
apologetically, *‘ 11 tell you the truth 
never was a hog at prayers.” 

It was a pity he could not add he nev: 
was greedy of this world’s goods. 
brother heard his vi 
in the yard, and found | 
bargaining with a lad in a smock-fro 
a Stranger. 


One day my 
rather loud 


At sight of the Squire the injured fa: 
er appealed to him. ‘ Look at ’un,” 
he, ‘‘a standing there.” The lad rema 


ed impassive as the gate post under t 
scrutiny thus dramatically invited. 
| wants ten shilling a week, and three pou 


Michaelmas.” Then turning from my bi 
ther to the lad: ‘‘ Now what did you hay 
at your last place—without a lie ?” 

‘Six shillings, and a pound at Micha 
mas,” said the young fellow, calmly 

‘‘And you thinks to rise me ten shi 
lings! Now, tell ee what it is, young n 
you hire yourself to keep the mildew o 
o’ my wheat, and the rot out o’ my sheep 
or else draa wages out o’ Y« 
my sha’n’t 
broken-winded, nor blind, nor lame, whi 
you be driving 


no mie. 


make me safe as horses 


on ’em, nor my 
slip their calves, nor my sov 
sha’n’t lay over théir litters and smothi 


‘em. 


cows 


sha’n’t 


I maunt have no fly in my tu 
mots under you, my barley and wut 
must come to the rick nice and dry a 
bright, and then [ll pay you half a so 
a) . : es } 

week”’—(with sudden friendli 
‘* Where did ‘ee come from ?” 
‘Cholsey village.” 


ness) 





RUS 


How ever did ’ee find your way all up 
id said it was only six miles; he 
vind his way easy enough 
en you'll find it easier back. Good 
his 


dad off 


{ he The lad 


in his breeches pockets and strolled 


unmoved in another d 


went put 


irection; and 
yother retired swiftly to take down 

svllable of this inimitable dialogue. 
the 
enuine exit; the other two were ex 


erward appeared that his was 
what the French dramatists call 

For the next day 
lad al Mr 


SS¢ sortie. 


very 
(Cholsey was work for 
Hallo!” said my brother ‘Why, 
parted never to meet again—f 


Ha! 


, that is how we begins !” 


ar 


as 
jes asunder. ha!” 
Oh 


s4 


explain 


ore, With a grin. ‘* Bought him at 


a 
n price. But” (with sudden gloom) 
ool have two pound Michaelmas, tli 


To-a-d 


Moore had a cur his wife implored him 
out ‘Well,” said 
unything for a quiet life. You find 
Ill find the labor.’ 

a cord found Moore caught 
of the good easy Squire 


and told him Toby had been poach- 


ing of her way. 
ira ¢ 
was 
he came 
his own account, and had better 
Offered 
for three half-crowns, praised him up 


on 
tied up except when wanted. 


the skies. 

Squire Easy submitted to the infliction, 

d Toby was sent to the kennel. 

Next week, Moore had made a bad bar 
‘T let ‘ee have Toby too cheap; I 


f all sides as he’s the best rabbiter 


uu ha’ got, a regular hexpeditious good 


He rave his landlord a piece of advice 
to tell the truth, that gentleman 
eded sorely; for he was never known to 


Chi, 
ke one good bargain in allhis life. Said 
Moore: ‘‘ Don’t you never listen to a 
ip aS won't say aforehand how much 
give or take to a farthing, or a 
When 
it there humbug says to you, ‘Oh, we 
vn't quarrel,’ says you, ‘I'll take care 
that, for down you puts it to a farthing 
hen he says, ‘Oh, Pll not hurt you,’ 
iys you, ‘Oh yes, ye will, if I give you 


il 
ilfpenny at the very outside. 


chance; put it down to a farthing, or 


mek?” 


| her work to a 


turned to his native 


97 


and a bedroom to a 


He let 


lodger for fifteen SHILLINGS a WeeK, a 


his parior 


sum 
unheard of in those parts 
and 


This transpired in a few months 


my brother congrat ilated hin 


Here is his reply ad verbum 
‘Why, 


There’s 


1h 
Squire, sn t 


me. mv missus she 1s took off 
there’s 


to 


week 


to he Then 


ttend 
hire 


fossed 


roes 


a ore Il 
There 

vittels. I tried t 

a 


wouldn’t eat my head 


hearty gal 11 


eighteenpence a and 


o get a sickly one 


otf, but the 


her as 
warn t 
lit 
(with sudden severity 
Then 


Then with the sud 


re 
a sickly one as ‘ud come Feared of a 
tle work! Now” 
‘do I get half a guinea out of he?” 
eNO 


unalterable 


with a shout 


den calmness of conviction 


‘Not by sixpence.” 

This seems a tough man, not to be eas 
ily moved, a 
witted : vet 
rankled for years 

My brother left Oxfordshire and settled 
in a milder climate. | 
ue report 


man, not to be out 


befell 


wary 


misfortune him, and 


during his long so 


journ there a vag reached him 
that bad money had 
Moore, had made the 


When after seven years my 


been passed on 


and he district ring 


prothner re 


woods, he looked in 


at Scott’s Farm, and there was Moore, the 
about whieh did 


After other friendly 


only familiar fae not 
seem a day older. 
inquiries my brother said: 

** But the bad that 
was passed on you? Tell meall about it. 

“That | delighted 
| to find 
which to him w 


how about money 


wool,” said Moore, 
erievance 


though the 


a vood listener to a 


is ever new, 


| circumstance was five vears old. ‘I was 
at dung-cart most of that day, and then | 
washed, and tried to get a minute to milk 
| the cow; but bless your heart, they never 
will let her It’s 
Moore here, and Moore there, from half a 
dozen of and Mr. Moore 
Mr. Moore there, from the one or tw 


have learned manners, which very few of 


me milk afore sunset. 


‘em: here, and 


O as 
|’em have in these parts; and between ‘em 
from 
had 
as usual, 
had 
vard to 
But 
let me milk 


they allus contrive to keep m«¢ my 


till dusk Well, sir, 1 


leave to milk her, hurry-scurry 


Own COW cot 


and night coming on, when a man j 
sold a fat 
pay. ‘Wait a minute,’ 


he was like the rest, cou 


hog to came into the 


says LI. no, 
ldn't 
her in peace; wanted to settle and drive 


the baacon home. So | took my head out 
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and | went to him without so 
nock down, and he 

“6 178 L took 
» and the silver in 
nt across the yard to 
asked the missus to get a 

light am h l | told the money 

her, six soverelens and seventeen shil 
lings, and left her to seratch him a re 
ceipt, while I went back to my cow, and 
I thought to milk her in peace at last 
But before I had drained her as should be, 
out comes my missus, and screams fit to 


wake the dead: ‘George! George! ‘I 
be coming,’ says L; so L up with the milk 
pail and goes to her. * Whose cat's dead 
now ?” Says lL, ‘for merey 's sake.’ 

‘Come in, come in,’ says she. ‘George, 
whoever is that man? He have paid us 
a bad shilling: look at that.’ Well, we 
tried that there shilling on the table 
first, and then on the hearth: “twas bad; 
couldn't be wus. ‘Run after him,’ says 
she; ‘run this moment.’ ‘Lard,’ says I, 
‘they be half-way to Wallingford by this 
time. Here, give me a scrap of paper. 
I'll carry it about in my fob; he goes to 
ill the markets; he will change it, you 
nay bes ire , 

‘‘ Well, the very next Friday as ever 
was I met him at Wallingford market, 
pulls out the paper, shows him the shil 
ling, tells him it warn’t good. He looks at 
it and agreed with me. ‘Then change it, 
if you please,’ says lL. ‘What for? says 
he. ‘I don’t want no bad shillings no 
more nor you do.’ * But,’ says I, * price 
of hog was six seventeen, and you only 
paid six sixteen in money.’ ‘Yes, I 
did,’ says he. | gave you SIX seven 
teen.’ ‘No, ye didn’t.’ ‘Yes, I did.’ 
‘No, ve didn’t; you gave me six sixteen, 
and this. Now, my man,’ says I, ‘act 


honest and pay me t’other shilling.’ No | 
he wouldn't. There was a crowd by this | 


time, so I said, ‘Look here, gentlemen, | 


sold this man a hog, and he gave me this | 


in part pay, which it ain't a real shilling, 
and mine was a genuine hog;’ so they all 


said it warn’t a shilling at all. When the | 


man heard that he was for slipping off, but 
I stepped after him, with half the market 
at my heels. * Will you pay me my shil- 


ling? ‘I don’t owe you no shilling,’ says 


he. * You do,’ says 1; ‘and pay me my 


shilling you shall.” ‘I won't.’ ‘You, 


shall; [ll pison your life else.’ 
‘‘Next time of asking, as the saying 
is, was Reading market. Catches him 


cheapening a ealf. Takes out sh 
Now,’ says I, ‘here’s your bad 
as you gave me for my hog—whicl 
warning to honest folk with calves t 
says Il. * Be you going to change it 
bain’t.’ ‘You bain’t?) saysl. * You 
then,’ says I. ‘Time will show,’ sa 
and bid me good-day, ironical. I | 
get a little way, and then I stepped 
him. ‘Hy, stop that gentleman,’ | 
loed. ‘He have given me a bad shil 
You might hear me all over the ma 
Then he threatened defanation o1 
mat; I didn’t keer; I bawled him o 
Reading market that there afternoon 
**Met him at Henley next; comme 
operations took out the shilling 
crossed over directly, I after ‘un, and 
out the shilling. ‘Tain’t no use,’ sa 
‘You sha’n’t do no business in this 
county till you have changed this | 
shilling. Come, my man, ‘tis only a 
ling; what is all this here to do abo 
shilling ? says Ll; ‘aet honest and ¢i 


ny shilling, and take this here keepsu 


back.’ ‘I won't,’ says he. ‘* You wor 
says I; ‘then [ll hunt you out of « 
market in England. T1l hunt ye into 
vilderness and the hocean wave.’ 

‘* He got very sick of me in a yea 
two's marketing, I ean tell you; for ] 


er missed a market ow, because of 


shilling. He had to give up trade and 


home whenever he saw my shilling 
me a-coming.” 
‘* And so you tired him out ¢” 
‘*That I did.’ 
‘* And got your shilling ?” 


‘That I did not. He found a way 


cheat me after all” (with a sudden yel 
reprobation). ‘*He went and died 


here’s the shilling! 


UNUTTERED 
Wartinc for words—as on the broad exy 
Of heaven the formless vapors of th 
Expectant wait the prophecy of light, 
Interpreting their dumb significance ; 
Or like a star that in the morning glance 
Shrinks, as a folding blossom, from the s 
Nor wakens till, upon the western heig 
The shadows to their evening towers adva: 
So, in my soul, a dream ineffable, 
Expectant of the sunshine or the shade, 
Doth oft upon the brink of twilight chill, 


Or at the dawn’s pale opening portal sta 


In tears, that all the quivering eyelids f 


In smiles, that on the lip of silence fad 


\ 
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six hundred years ago, Russia had Apart from thie 


PilhoO? princes whi 
not already been behind all Europe in | ruled those portions of Russia external 
ich civilization as Europe then possess- | to the Grand Duchy of Moscow, the re 


1] 


ie invasion of the Tartars in the thir- | publics of Novgorod and Pskov still at 


enth eentury would have sufficed to this time prese rved then independence 
row her and keep her back But the | But they were destined to fall beneath 


use Of the slow progress of civilization | the attacks of Ivan. the first ind pendent 


Russia, from the retreat of the Tartars | Tsar of Russia, and of Vassili. his son 


the fifteenth century up to the time of | It was not, however, until the 


accession 


eter the Great. must be looked for in | of Ivan IV.. surnamed the Terrible. that 


destruction of the Eastern Empire, in | they were reduced finally to submission 


that same century, by Mohammed Il. Prospe r Mérimeée 
The fall of Constantinople, which, by | guinary monster that le 


has said of this san 
Was hevel ter 
iving so many Greek artists to Italy, | rible’ except to his own subjects. This 
rought about the wsthetic and intelleet- | is not strictly true. though it was by the 
il movement in Western Europe known | tortures that he inflicted upon those over 

the revival of arts and letters, pro- | whom he had been called to rule that he 
luced in Russia a corresponding decline; | gained the unenviable epithet aflixed to 
r the Russian Chureh, as if with the | his name. This prince was but four years 
ew of preventing those schisms which | old when he ascended the throne, and the 
ive agitated and torn so many other na- | government of the country was, until he 
Ons, prohibited the Russians from visit became oO 


f age, carried on by the House 
g any country not professing the Greek | of Boyards 


under the direction of his mo 

ith; and no country professing the Greek | ther, the Princess Helen, of the Polish 

ith existed outside Russia after the fall | family of Glinski 

if Constantinople He was but thirteen when a political] 
Vou. LXV No. 397 





NEW 
iential of 
council Wis 
that he was 
alone and 
» disembarrass 
The 


riven proof of 


SeTS 


advi 


considerable V1lO 


he hastened to profit 
s offered to him 

is moment every one trembled 

boy of thirteen He 


vhich had so imprudently 


terrified 


the idea of liberating 
mself from his councillors 


Direet ncecounts Oo 


Ivan’s demeanor at 


court been furnished by the English 
‘aptain Chancellor, who, in his 
ered” Muscovy, and 
and Po 
But the evidence of 
1, 


visitors from 


t 


on the testimony 


ial historian Karam 


with the tvrant of 


wefore, was allowed 


the indignation with 
s could not fail to inspire 


There some Russian gallery 
repres Ming Karamzin engaged 
Emperor Al 

ich praised for 
the 
his infa 
The 
late Alex 
think it 


iding his tory to th 


mnder, who has been m 


US Macnanimitv in tolerating histo 


rian's fearless denunciations of 


MWiOUS predeece ssor on thre throne 


umiable Karamzin wrote the 


ander Herzen eould not riaht 


that should have his enemies sawn 


to foot 


Ivan 


from head between two boards”: 


nor could the liberal Alexander well ob 
ject to such performances being vigorous 
1\ denounced 

But to return to ¢ 


in the davs of 


‘aptain Chancellor, 
Edward VI., started 


vovage of discovery, 


who 


on a bearing with 


him circular letters from the crown to the 
rulers of lands that chance 


anv strange 


] 


or inclination might lead Visit 
found 
He entered the 


a ship had not been 


him to 


Like many other explorers, he 
What he had not sought 
White Sea 


seen for upward of three hundred years, 


of St 


where 


east anchor 
Negi rae 
Nicholas 


now stands the ecitv of Archangel, and be 


opposite the 


monastery 
disembarked at a place where 


ing called on by the authorities to make 
known his intentions, declared, with great 
that he 


commerce 


presence of mind had come to 


eonelude a treaty of between 


England and Russia The news was for 
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warded to Moscow the Tsar 


to Captain Chancellor, inviting |] 


W hence 


Chance] 

bya 

into the presence of Ivan the Terrib]; 
[van 


come on to the capital 
cepted the invitation, and was 
under pretense of being a ( 
tian, was always forming plans for 
ing war upon the Turks, and he de 
much to obtain the assistance of En 
toward that end. 


love for Eneland were so creat th 


Tn ed, huis re Sp ct 


proposed to marry Queen Elizabet] 
for some time would take no refusal 
letter containing the proposal Was not 
King Theodore of A 
On the 
a special embassy was sent with the r 


in the case of 
sinia, left unanswered. conti 
The ambassador, Sir Jerome Bowes 
some offense to the Capriclous mol 
neglecting, it is said, to uncover by 


him; upon which Ivan is reported to ] 
that the hat shoul 
nailed to his head As Sir Jerome 


England, and rave, on 


ordered envoy's 


to return to 


Whole, a rather favorable account of 
Muscoyvite Tsar, it is to be presumed 
the new form of capital punishment 
signed for him by his roval host was 
inflicted 


crim humor, which sometimes manift 


Ivan, however, possesst 


form. In 
moments of gayety he would cause a nu 


itself in a terribly tragic 


ber of persons who had or had not offer 
ed him to be w rapped up in bear skins 
then set bear-hounds upon them to wor 
them to death. When the Church of 8 
Basil the Blessed, the most original «a 
fantastic if not the most beautiful ehu 
in Moscow, was finished, he sent for t 
architect, and asked him whether he cou 
build another exactly like it, and rec 
Ing a triumphant answer in the affirn 
tive, ordered the man’s eyes to be put o 
in order that the Chureh of St. Basil t 
Blessed might remain unique. 

Ivan the Terrible has been compar‘ 
by a recent historian of Russia to Hem 
VILL. of England; and though Henry « 
not be fairly said to have resembled I 
in any other respect. it is quite true th 
both sovereigns married more wives thia 
custom allowed. In Russia it is permitt 
to wed three times—a dispensation, ho 
ever, being granted to the determined n 
rier who, wishing to take a fourth wil 
chooses a Jewess for his bride, and co 
verts her to the Christian religion. — Iv 
The wi 


who exercised the greatest influence ov: 


the Terrible married no Jewess. 
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is of the Mohammedan rv 
and besides marrving two 
Russian subjects hie Vas 
to contract an alliance 
th the Protestant Queen of 
1 now with the daughter 
» Sigismund of Poland, who 
Roman Catholic The ne 
mus for the hand of the Po 
neess and of the Enelish 
seem, oddly enough, to have 
irried on almost simulta 
and this, together with 

sence of yy sitive evidence of 

in the correspondence be 
Ivan and Elizabeth, pre 
lin thearchives of the Krem 

is led Mr. George Tolstoi, in 
tely published work on the 
elations between Russia and 
nd, to maintain that the tr 
as to Lvan’s intended mar 
vith Elizabeth is without 

lation 

legend on the subject, based 
ports brought home by Ene 
travellers of the period, is 
Ivan LV. made a formal of 
to Elizabeth, which the Virgin 


en declined on the ground that she | the vonian the most finished t 
I 


rmly resolved not to enter the mar cNown in history Tt volous and del 


and that on Ivan’s declaring | ed like Nero, stupid and ferocious 


was determined, if the queen | Caligula, ful 


lL of dissimulation like Tibe 
XI Is Interesting as mark 
ie lady of her court, the daughter of | ng the beginning of the intercourse be 
Karl of Huntingdon, Lady Mary Hast- | tween Russia and Western Europe, and 


s, Was proposed to him as a willing) especially between Russia and England 


uuld not have him, at least to marry | rius or Louis 


le. The young English girl, however, | The natural approach to Russia from the 
uuld not have been very anxious to be west was, of course, through Poland: but 
ne the sixth wife of a Tartar-like mon- | the Poles impeded systematically, and for 
r who was already upward of fifty vears | political reasons, the introduction of arts 
ive: and nothing came of the affair and artificers into Russia. and Sigismund 
The ambassadors from England who} wrote a letter to Elizabeth. warning het 
rom time to time visited Russia did their | against the Muscovite power as a danger 
to maintain the Tsar in his delusion | to civilization, only not formidable for 


+} } 


it an English wife of high decree would the moment because it wa ill semi 
ily be sent out to him: and this high | barous 
omatie flirtation gave results in the Ivan the Terrible 
mm of commercial treaties and special | independent Tsars ; at lready 
ileges for English merchants, who, for | Ivan, sometimes called the ‘* Gre 
stance, were allowed by one spe cial per whom, indeed, belongs the honor 
t to seize all the foreign shipping in the | ing finally liberated Russia from th 
Vhite Sea, and confiseate it, on condition voke—endeavors had been made to 
viving half the proceeds to the Tsar | into relations with various European na 
in tions Foreigners, too, were encouraged to 
The reign of Ivan the Terrible—apart | visit Russia and settle there. The mov 
mm the striking and appalling charac- | mentof foreigners toward Russia increased 
of Ivan himself. whom Mickiewicz, | with each succeeding reign: and begin 


Polish poet, calls, in his lectures on | ning with the first Tsar of Muscovy, it 
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marked 
in the service of 
I merchant ady 


White Sea 


«al | 
discovered” Russi: 


} 
na 


l_until that time 
NH ke LPO pe Was CONnCErIE ad 
land, eut off from Western e¢ 
r political and warlike rease 
Poles, and for religious reasons by 
tholie Chureh 
he Ith of Mareh, 1584, [van was 


e 7 


half dressed, after his bath, ** sol 
himself and making merie with 
nt sones, as he used to doe.” and 
for his chess-board, had placed the 


was just setting up the king 
1] back lh & SWOO?, and died 
rovernment how passe dintothe hands 


five lords whom he had named cuard 


ians of his weak-minded son Feodor 
Thedeath of Ivan was followed by strong 
demonstrations of dislike against the Ene 
it Moscow; and the English diploma 
mateh-maker Sir Jerome Bowes, 


lly mformed that ** the 
h king was dead found himself 


} 


seized and tl vn prison He was 


liberated through the representations of 
inother envoy vho pointed out that it 
ild be imprudent to excite Elizabeth's 
ath: and though for a time intercourse 
between Russia and Western Europe seem 
ed to be threatened, through the national 
hatred of foreigners as manifested by the 
councillors of the late Tsar, yet when the 
venk-minded Feodor fell beneath the in 
thluene of his brother-in-law Boris Go 
dounotf, the previous poliey, soon to be 
come traditional, of cultivating relations 
vith W stern KE rope, Was res imed 
Elizabeth responded warmly to Boris 
Godounotl’s advances, and in a letter ad 
dressed to him spoke of ** his noble line 
‘at wisdom, and desert, which had 
the principal councillor and 
director of the state of so great a mon 
arch.” From this time (1593) there was 
an end to the disputes previously so nu 
merous between English merchants and 
Russian othicials and Boris (vodounott 


having attained supreme power, nothing 
happened to disturb between the Queen 
and the Tsar ‘that amity and love which 
had been betwixt her and his most noble 


father of famous memory, John Bassilie 


viteh, Lord Emperor and Grand Duke of 


all Russia 


Nineteen vears have yet to pass | 
the election of the first of the Roman. 
the throne; for, strange as it may 
the first member of the dynasty « 
Ron anotts Was chosen and apport 
the imperial rule by an assembly 

ing the various Estates. Mea 
the order of succession had been br 
Several prete nders to the throne | 


} 


eared, one of whom, Demetrius, dist 


} 
} 
1 


vely known as the ** Impostor.” att 
for a time supreme power Deme 
married to a Polish lady, Marina 
zek, was aided by her powerful fam 
maintain his position in Moscow, an 
Mniszeks assembled and sent to the | 
Sian capital a body of 4000 men 
Ladislas of Poland interfered, and 
time Moscow fell beneath the pow: 
the Poles 

Soon. however, the national feelin 
Russia was aroused A butcher, or 
tle dealer, of Nijni-Novgorod, named 
nin, Whose patriotism has made him 
of the most popular figures in Russ 
history, got together the nucleus of 
tional army, and appealed to the pati 
nobleman Prince Pojarski to place 
self at its head Pojarski and M 
marched together to Moseow, and 
success In clearing the capital of the 
elgn invaders is commemorated 
group of statuary which stands i 
principal square of Moscow, and in : 
nor way by the finely painted drop-sc 
of the Moscow opera house, which 
resents the joint national leaders wh 
names are now never dissociated. 

The period of the Polish oecupat 
and of the ultimate delivery of Mos 
has been further celebrated by what 1 
be called the national opera of Russ 
Glinka’s Life for the Tsar, in which 
brillianey and arrogance of the Poles 
contrasted with the more solid qualities 
the honest but humble-minded Russia! 
and in which the peasant hero Ivan S 
sannin, seized by a party of Poles, who 
in search of the Tsar Michael, and fore: 
by them to act as guide in a pathless wo 
during a severe snow-storm, leads his « 
turers easily to destruction, but hims: 
perishes at their hands. 

The Tsar thus saved was Michael Ff‘ 
dorovitch, first of the line of the Ro 
notts 

The whole of this critical period 
Russian history has lasting memorials 
one central spot within the city of M 
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Krom the Kremlin battlements the 


ns of Demetrius the Impostor were 


of a cannon in the direction of 


Beneath its walls stands the an 


d group, already mentioned, which 


s the place where the last decisive 
of Pojarski and Minin was gain 
was through the Kremlin's 


Gate, which faces the group, 


eneath which one 
vithout 


Pojarski 


ho may 
that 
trl 
out 


UhnCOVeEPINY 
made his 
il entry after driving 


The 


Demetrius the 


Poles exact spot ois 


n where Lin 
is alleged to have fallen in 
ing from one of the windows 
» back of the old palace; and 
s certain that on the threshold 
Assumption, the most re 

| the 
stered together in 
the 


oath of 


cathedrals 
the 
Romanotts 


ned of three 
kK rem 
the first of 
ved the 
n the people by whom he had 


allegia hee 


been eleeted 

\mong the tombs of the metro 
tans buried in this cathedral 
of Philaret Her 
venes, Who were into 


and 


those 


thrown 


son by the Poles for refusing 


the aecession§ of 
Polish 


throne. 


consent to 


dislas, the prince, to 

Hermogenes died 
Philaret, 
Was 
their 


1612), and was kept nine 


Russian 
on after his arrest. at the ex 
the Poles, 


them in 


sion of carried away 


iptive Dy retreat trom 


Loscow years 
On his return to 
Michael 


throne 


prisoner in Poland. 
found his son Keo 
oroviteh eleeted to the The 
lief then of the Russian people in Mi 


1: 
Lael 


he 


LUSSla 


S patriotism seems to have been 
uunded ona knowledge of the patriotism 
his father. The surname of the metro 
wlitan who had defied the Polish power 
nd had sutfered nine years’ imprison 
Poland Phila 


et was the name he had adopted on be 


lent in was Romanoftt : 


monk. His baptismal name 
the 
odoroviteh attached to the name of Mi 


OMIM a 


is Feodor, and hence patronymic 


iael, the first of the Romanoffs 


There is little to say about the reign of 


‘ichael Feodoroviteh, the circumstances 


iving once been set forth under which 


was elected to the vacant throne: and 


s son and successor Alexis Michailo 


itch is chiefly remembered as father of 


Peter the 1 na 
Drings us down to. 
com parativelv modern 


Michailovitel lLKe 


except those 


predecessors 
vho ) »} 
Vil too mueh oce 


Internal mat 
thre 


with 


ACTOSS frontier 


to visitors from and tie 


ed 


Kurope an tamily of 


ADPOAG conside) 


himself so entirely a member thy 


tained an intimate 


Charles | 


COrrEeESpPoOnadennes 
still preserved in tl 


of the Kremlin that 


SOVeEreL? 
manVv proots ol 
of trouble 


After C 


fered money and 


harles | xecut 

men tothe fi 

Il., in view or a restora 
more than half a century be 

ve ae , , ’ 
Terrible had, in his letters to K | 
+} t 


suggested that each monarch. in 
1 1) , 
distress, should be considered f) 


an asylum in the dominions of th 
the 


One 


the proposed arrangement imi to 


ad i\ 


English of 
But 
otfered to Eliz: 


use to 


med 


Those 
sided 


been of 


more SUCCESSOYPS 


Kindness of 


It was partly 


heart, but al aig 


from 


nation at the e% I Vi nt har 


ids beg 


laid upon the Lord’s anointed that 


Alexis tendered to the Stuart family as 
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ild have been un 
ind a home which 


Ir interests 


like so manv of 

before and after 

ale 

‘urks out of Eu 

\ been cherished by the 

Russia from the days when Ivan, 

first of the independent Tsars, married 
niece of the last of the Paleeologi, 

vited to Russia the arehitects, art 

and artificers who had taken flight 
from Constantinople after its capture by 
ie Turks But Ivan the ** Great” had to 
himself from the Tartars; Ivan the 

le had to complete the consolidation 

he Museovite power Dy reducing to 

mn (through wholesale massacres 

Stil ndependent republies of Nov 
gorod and Pskov Then came the dis 
puted succession the appearance of Deme 
trius the Impostor, the difficulties with 
Poland, and the occupation of Moscow by 
the Poles W he MH the second sovereion 
Romanotf dynasty ascended the 

was nothing more to fear 

While on 

in their 

iven back \lexis Michailo 

turned his attention toward 

and proposed to forma leawue 

with the view of ex 


ye lling tl Turks from Kurope 


. Sas ; 1 
Phe irks Were at that time a real men 


i¢ to iropeal C1y ilization They held 

Hungary in their possession, and Buda 

is governed by a Turkish pasha. But 

vas the jealousy between the Euro 

states that the combination proposed 

Alexis Michailoviteh from which, 

been adopted, it is quite possible 

ve derived ereater bene 

any one else—had no chance of 

Led Poland, in particular, de 

operate with him, and it was 

it the expense, not of Turkey, 

Poland, that Alexis Michailowiteh 
increased his dominions 

The Cossack country known as Little 

wa with Kharkov and Kiev as its 

towns, professing the same Greek 

cvion as Muscovy, or Great Russia, had, 

order to free itself from the ties which 

bound it to Catholie Poland, placed itself 

under the protection of the Russian Tsar. 

W orsted in the field, Poland saw her bor 


der territory, or Ukraine, pass beneath 


the power of her great hereditary e) 
which did not, however, until about 
tury later, in the person of the En 
Catherine, deprive it, as punishme 
rising in rebellion, of its much-prize« 
erties. Thus the period in which Sol 
liberated Vienna from the Turks, by 

it was so seriously menaced, was 
vhich witnessed the cession of the ¢ 
sack country, or Ukraine, to Sobi 
Russian contemporary and 
Michailoviteh. 

The next Tsar worth mentionin: 
length, after Alexis the son of Michas 
Peter the son of Alexis, better know) 
Western Europe as Peter the Great 
immediate successor, however, of Mic} 
Feodoroviteh was Peter's elder brot 
Feodor, who again, before Peter ascer 
the throne, was followed by another 
ther, Ivan. 

At this time, and until the reign of P: 
at the end of the last century, the suc 
sion in the reigning family of Russia 
very irregular Instead of descending 
at present, directly from fathers to sons 
passed at times from father to son, at ot 


ers from brother to brother, and Pet 


Alexievitch, before reigning alone 
associated in the imperial dignity 
with Ivan, his brother, and afterw 
with Natalie, his sister. 

Peter the Great is a many-sided fig 
and such a huge one that to view | 
from all points would involve the mak 


of a very considerable circuit. It wou 


be easy to show that he was a coarse si 
sualist, and he had undoubtedly man) 


the tastes of a mere barbarian. He dria 


to excess, and delighted in such practi: 
jokes as serving up live rats and mic 
a pie-dish covered over with the us 
paste. When he was in England his 
vorite exereise consisted in charging \ 


a wheelbarrow a trimly cut quick: 


hedge, which had at one time formed t 
jov of its garden-loving proprietor 
not only sentenced to death, but appar 
ly himself killed, the disaffected s 
whom he had thrown into prison, 
who perished there. 

if you inquire in the museum of 
Hermitage at St. Petersburg who ear 
those wooden figures, who turned t] 
ivory ornaments, who made that pair 
boots, who built that boat, the answei 
always, ‘‘The Tsar Peter.” Inquire t 
ther who reformed the old Slavonie alp} 
bet by introducing into it the symbols 


I | 
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3 peculiar to the 
in language; Who 
the constitution 
Russian Church 
to make the Tsar 

ssin, in lieu of the 
} rf ¢ 


hh « onstantl 


Its he 


vad ; 


shed factories in 


Who 


who foreed the 
ih nobles. willing 
villing, to accept 
ities of state sery 
nder pain of losing 
privileges ; who 


ed the 


who created the 


Russian 


-whobuilt 
* the 


sslan hay \ 
Petersburg 


Low as some 


s said. *‘from which 


ssin looks out 


upon 
led 
“Sian les 1eS W ith suc 


who first 


agaist trained 
ropean who 
the 
to 
recognized by 


troops; 


ng Tsars was 


vet himselt 
as *Emperor” ; 
the 
Emperors 
iced that 
against 


Ch. | 


feat 


O along Tsars 
Com 
unceasing 
Turkey, 
ecinning with 
a capitulation, 
| the 


nearest ap- 


ach to the personal surrender of the 
sar, has at length brought Russia up to 

{ bevond the Balkans, and placed her, 
it for the political attitude of other pow 
rs and the strategical position of Austria, 
thin easy reach of Constantinople; who 
vith Russian ships first navigated the Cas 
who with Russian troops first made 
first 
with 


ill 
upon Persia; who sent out thi 
issian expedition against Khiva, 
structions to its chief to dispatch from 
iva military, naval, and commercial 
vents ‘‘ disguised as traders” to India 
every case, the Tsar Peter. 
Whether Peter what called 
eood”’ need scarcely be considered, and 
Exhorted 
his death-bed to repent of some very 


iS 


was 
rtainly can not be decided 


id actions which he had undoubtedly 
mimitted, he said that God would judge 
not by isolated deeds, but 
of life. He 


m, by the 


tenor his was far 


more remarkable for energy in every 


for piety or any 


He how 


Vrong and 


han 


possible dire etion 


ality did not 


sort of moral qt 
ever, like k 


he 


hand the 


ling the lan 


when 


as decapitating wh 


rebellious strelitzes arch 


or 
io, detesting his innovations 


West, had 


Russia, risen in insurrection 


ers, ; wl 
the 


Pron 
during his 


absence Trom 


against in) 
he hesitated to strike one bold young sol 


dier W hoadvanced away 1\ toward the block 


room here! and ki K 
the 
"Tis i 


; 
) 
iwucght Peter 


exclaiming, ** Make 
| lich 


» of 


spoke a 


ing on either fallen heads wl 


side 
stopp. d the way 
to 


words 


an 

He 
him, 

of 


use me,” tl 
and 


the 


few to him, pardoned 


rave him a COomMmMIssiohn mh one 


regiments that he 
The 


parde mn 


as forming 
worthy of his 
was Orloff, and 


shown the 


forgiven one proy ed 


His 


descendants have oft 


hati his 


en same 


reckless daring which, as exhibited by 
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who now represents Russia at 
is at least one of the most inte] 
and most amiable 

After Peter the Great no R 
sovereign engaged much the 
tion of Europe until Catherin« 
ascended the throne-—that Cat} 
who, in erecting to Peter the e 
trian statue which adorns one o 
St. Petersburg quays, caused 
inscribed on the pedestal, 
Primo, Catherina Secunda,” w 
freely interpreted, means, **'To P 
the Great, Catherine the Great 

Catherine, a German by birt] 
education, and a woman not o1 
literary tastes, but of considerab| 
erary power, had more genuine 
pathy for the ideas of the West t 
Peter, who, after all, took from i 
tle beyond its tools and its arti 
its ship-building and its milit 
formations—with such ship-bui 
and soldiers as he could persu 
to follow him. For literatur 
the liberal arts he cared not!) 

the founder of the family, made so strik- | and of liberal ideas in connection 
ing an impression on the mind of Peter. government he had simply no conc 


The Russian system of government has | tion. When, on one occasion, he 


been deseribed as *‘ despotism tempered ited the Paris Opera-house in com) 
with assassination,” and the Orloffs, as if with the Regent of Orleans, he fell asl 
mindful of their ancestor in his mutinous | alleging, however, that he had 


days, have not always ranged 


doi 


themselves on the side of despot 
isin But, on the whole, they 
have served the Russian vovernh 
ment faithtuliv and unserupu 
lously: now burning the Turk 
sh fleet in the bay of Tehesme 
through t] agency Of newly in 
vented tire-ships, taken imto ae 
tion by Knelish captains how, 
the more surely to betray her, 
professing the most ardent atfee 
tion for the unfortunate Princess 
larakanott, who was to be deliv 
ered by her pretended lover into 
the hands of her enemy the Em 
press Catherine; now, under the 
Emperor Paul, starting, at the 
head of a foree of Cossacks and 
horse-artillery, on an expedition 
to Khiva, with British India as 
final objective The Orlotf of 
Nicholas’s reign, who signed the 
Treaty of Paris, after the Crimean 
war, Was known as, in a physical 
sense, one of the strongest men 


of his time: and the Prince Orloff 
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the 
much 


entertainment 
that 
if 


rpose, because 


eased him = so he was 


he might get to like Going to 


the English 
unber of barristers in their wie 


law courts, and see R 


vns, he expressed much astonish 
mn being told who and what they | in 
he had buat 


meat 


Russia 
he 


f them aS Soon as he returned home 


idding that in 


to hang ) 
( 
| 


iwvers, and that 1 


eded no advisers except in the form | Ie 
lopt 


erts, whose opinions he could ne a) | 


ect according to his own judgement 


d he had no notion of being controlled 
enlightened or guided in any way by 
han assembly as had elected his grand 
ther Michael Feodorovitch to the throne 
He was a great centralizer and bureaucrat, 
ioreover; and, according to the Slavo 
ils of Russia, he impeded the national 
velopment of the country not only by 
king to force upon it an artificial civ 
zation borrowed from the West, but also 
destroying existing institutions which 
re in conformity with the genius of the 
issian people, and by neglecting to sum 
on and consult the Assembly of the 
nd. Without value 


considering the 


of 
mode « 


that 


Vatiol 


West 


l 


‘atherine, 


there 


admiration 


th 

f i 
DV a 
i they 


rin spite 


ceertain 


IS enterta 


are 
of tis 


to Wester! 


NOY 


POULTTIE\ 
rh 


{ 


and of study 


Spite, Too, of His itions 


for the most part of an 


Was a thoroug 


NetIC } | 
actical kind 


the other har 


Onl 


aving Russia, after she had o1 


and while professing 


for evervthing Ru 


the West 


Which 


The 


sep 


of 


however, 


essentially a child 
thirty-seven years, 
ath of Peter the Great 


Crreat 


arate the ce trom 


the accession of Catherine the can 


and it is remarkable 


not be passed over 
that during this comparatively brief pe 
od the Russian throne was oc¢ upied suc 


cessively. though not without Interrup 


tion. by three womel Catherine tine 


widow of Peter lvanovna,” or 


‘daughter of [1 
Ivan Al 


elder brothers 


in the Ivan 1h Question 
of Peter's 
Pe 
child 


“deviteh, one 


being 


and Elizabeth troy 
daughter of Peter 


(rire: 


thie 


or 


of Peter the 


na, 
in fact 
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In the course, too, of these thirt v-seven 
ears relgned three Kmperors, who were 
far less distinguished than the three Em 


presses, and O 


vhom two were infinitely 


more unfortunate; for Ivan, grandson of 


Ivan the brother of Peter the Great, was 
imprisoned as a child in the reign of Eliz 
abeth his aunt, and assassinated in his 
dungeon, twenty-three years afterward, 
under the great Catherine; while Peter 
[L1., grandson of Alexis, Peter the Great's 
executed or murdered son, was the hus 
band of Catherine the Great, by whose 
friends and favorites he was strangled. 
Nor must we forget Peter IL., son of the 
unfortunate Alexis,and unele of the equal 
lv unfortunate Peter LIL... who, sueceeding 
Catherine, the widow of his grandfather 
Peter the Great, occupied the throne for 
three years, from 1727 to 1730 

The three Emperors reigned but three 
vears anda half between them: whereas 
of the three Empresses, Catherine I. reign 
ed two vears, from 1725 to 1727; Anna 
[vanoyvna, ten vears, from 1730 to 1740: 
and Elizabeth, twenty vears, from 1741 to 
1761 There were plenty of palace in 
trigues both under Anna and under Eliz 


abeth, and one of thess 
the form of an attempt 
by the Dolgorouki fan 
procure a constitution 
highly interesting ace 
the reign of Elizabeth 
the part played therein 
ron is given, in his Ji 
Biron, by the late Sir A 
Helps, who, however, la 
much stress on the aneu 
perienced by that tender 
ed sovereign at the thoug 
her having, in a mom 
spite, caused the talkative 
cess Lapoukhin to loss 
tongue at the hands o 
public executioner 
With the accession of | 
IIT. in 1761 the question 
as to whether the reic 
family in Russia should hi 
forth be called the Roma 
or the Holstein-Gottorps 
ter TIL. was a lineal deseer 
of Peter the Great Pet 
Great's son, the Tsare 
Alexis, had married the |} 
cess Charlotte Sophie of Bi 
wick-W olfenbiittel, by 
he had one son, the futur 
ter Il.. and one daughter, Anne 
married Charles Frederick, Duke of 4] 
stein The Duke of Holstein and 
his wife were the parents of the | 
Peter ILL., grandson, by the mother 
of the Tsareviteh Alexis, and great-o1 
son of Peter the Great. In Peter I] 
veins, then, as in those of his mothe) 
German blood: and as he himself 
ried a princess of Anhalt-Zerbst, an 
every Russian Emperor since his 
has taken to himself a German wif 
not to be denied that, so far as bloos 
concerned, the imperial family of R 
sla is much more German than Russ 
The poet Pushkin used to exemplify 
very ingenious way the process by w] 
the blood of the imperial family had, s 
Peter the Great, who was of pure Russ 
race, been gradually Germanized, unt 
last it had become almost entirely G 
man, with only a sufficient admixtur 
Russian blood to give it a slight natio 
coloring. He poured into a tumbl 
glass of wine, and added a olass of Ww 
for the German wife of the Tsarevit 
Alexis; then a second glass of water | 
the German husband of Anne, the Tsa 





daughter; then a third 
>the German Catherine II 
[11 then a fourth and fifth 
nan wives of Paul, the son of 
1 Catherine, and of Nicholas 
Paul and of the Princess Mari 
berg. The process of dilutio 
considered it, Was continued up | himself with 
reign, both Nicholas, the son and his violin 
id Alexander II., the son 
olas, having married Get 
hncesses. 
he reigning family may 
ill themselves Romanotfs, 
e circumstance of Peter 
father having been Duke of 
i Grottorp no more makes 
Holstein-Gottorps than the 
nstanece of the Prince of 
ess being the son of Albert 
of Saxe-Coburge-Gotha, gives 
ume of Saxe-Coburg to thi 
family of England. Anne 
other of Peter LIL... did not 
true, ascend the throne, and 
ecame Duchess of Holstein 
rp, even as the lamented 
iter of Queen Victoria be 
Prineess of Hesse-Darm 
Had the Princess Alice 
ieir to the English erown 
the eldest child of her hus 
and herself would have 
n, as regards descent, in just 
same position as Peter II] 
1 it would not have been 


d that the English dynasty was the | one According to other authorities. his 
vasty of the Hesse-Darmstadts It is | favorite sources of amusement were the 
n asserted, nevertheless—and in Rus- | aforesaid violin, a lap-dog, the society of 

i perhaps more than in any other coun- | a favorite negro named Narcissus, some 

that the Romanotfs have been re-) French novels, and a German Bibl He 
ced on the Russian throne by the Hol- | was destined, however, before lone, to be 
n-Gottorps; and when the late Prince | tranquillized in a permanent manner; and 
ter Dolgorouki, at that time secretary | after he had been peacefully strangled, his 
the Russian embassy at Paris, was, in | by no means disconsolate widow 
isequence of something he had writ- | erful-minded, brilliantly endowed Cat} 
called upon by the Emperor Nicholas | erine, ascended the throne 

return to Russia, he replied, first, by of Catherine, from her first arri 
ng to send his photographie likeness | girl of fifteen at the Russian court 

stead, and secondly, by begging the Em- | the art and the industry to study Russian 

ror to remember that his (Dolgorouki’s) | A fortune-teller had predicted her high 
cestors *‘ were Grand Dukes of Moscow | destiny; and whether she believed in the 
en those of his Majesty were not even prophecy or not, she was prompted Dy her 


kes of Holstein-Gottorp.” own ambition to ingratiate herself by all 


Peter ILL. was, like the present heir to | possible means with the people over whom 


English throne (to whom he presents | she meant one day to rule The admira 
0 other resemblance), the child of the | tion which, during his six months’ reion 
nasty by the mother’s side. He enter- | her frivolous and feeble-minded liusband 
ned so high an admiration for Frederick | testified for Frederick the Great. had 
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CATHERINI 


doubtless been inspired by her; for Cath 
erine’s father, the Prince of Anhalt-Zerbst, 


the 


moreover 


is a general in Prussian service. 


Her 


mate 


an inti 
Krederick’s, and the idea 
the thre 


seems to have been sug 


mother had been 
friend of 


of Catherimes 


Marrying hem to 


Russian throne 
vested by Frederick himself 


The 


underwent in 


policy of Russia toward Prussia 


anv Case a 
change Trom 


[11.’s 


and this new attitude was most 


the moment of Peter 
ACCeSSLON 
consistently maintained throughout Cath 
Instead of 
Prussia, by 


erine’s long reign 
the 


} } 
Was to be gained 


King of nothing 
Catherine listened to 


his propositions on the subject of Poland, 


which 


and entered readily Into scheme for 


his 
partitioning that country The initiative 
of this culpable transaction is generally 


assigned Lo Russia 


the 


A fair examination, 
documents and facets re 
will 


however ot 


lating to the case convinee the im 


partial inquirer that the first overtures 


came from Prussia, whose sole justifiea 
the fact that the 
Poles had already succumbed to Russia, 
that 


power, and that im 


tion is to be found in 


Russian armies held Poland in their 
himself a 
Frederick at 


taking to 
portion ot Poland least 
pusiie d 


ally be 


back the line which might virtu 


regarded as the Russian 


fundamental | 


frontier | 


in the direction of Ge) 
Frederick the Great's cl} 
ject, however, as proclain 
his own correspondenc: 
to “round off” or ** arr 
his dominions, and in »p 
lar to unite to the Brande) 
territory that province of 
Prussia, with Konigsber 
its capital, which up to the 
of the first partition of Py 
(1772) was separated fron 
the Polish province of 
Prussia 
Unlike Austria and R 
Prussia has accepted ful 
sponsibility for her shar 
the of whicl 
history, according to ( 
bell, forms the 
ord in the book of Time 
poet adding, with but sean 
tention to the facts of the « 
that *‘Sarmatia fell, unw: 
without a crime.” For t 
were parties, as | 
Beaconstield onee said. to t 
dismemberment of Poland—Russia, P) 
. Austria, and Poland herself. It is 
markable, all the same, that of the t} 


transaction 


= bloodiest 


four 


Sla 


partitioning powers not one in the 

sent day proud of the trans 
Austria often expressed 

cret for what, in her case, was at leas 
A Russ 
official writer, M.** Frédéric de Smitt.” p 
lished, just before the Polish insurrect 
of 1863, a work based on letters and cd 
uments the 


seems 
tion has 


much a blunder as a crime. 
Prussian 


drawn from 


| chives, with the view of showing that t 
fighting | 


partition of Poland was Frederick 
Great's project, and that it was forced 
him upon the more or less reluctant Cai 


| erine; and only a few years ago Herr \\ 


Sybel, professor of history at Bonn, w 

an article, of which an English trans 
tion appeared in the Fortnightly Revi: 
intended to prove that the idea of the « 


| memberment proceeded from Austria 


The Polish poet Mickiewicz, in his 4: 
of the Polish Pilgrims, finds a mysti 
and ironical significance in the names « 
the three potentates by whom the dest 
tion of Poland was effected. One 
ealled Friedrich, who, far from b 
‘rich in was always mak 
war; the second was Joseph, who, inst: 
of flving from sin, like the Joseph 
Scripture, led into sin his own mot 


peace,” 
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Theresa: the third was 


‘the 


W ho 


ne, which means 


easta regina), 


was the most un 
women 

on.inaline which ean not 
reproduced, has char 
d the Cath 


more foreibly, or at least 


Empress 


oarsely, than Mickiewicz 
have thought of doing: 
the appendix to that 
* Don 
ith the 
the 
sian Tsarina, an 


Juan” which 
adventures of 
the 
edifying 
found of the 
‘ practiced in the selec 


oO at court of 


it mav be 
she 
f her lovers, of the duties 
sed upon the lady habitu 
employed as intermediary 
e the preliminary negotia 
with the chosen one were 
the gwenerosity 
treated them 
en she desired to see them 


on of 


she 


which 
more, and of the deep regard 


ch she continued to experience for 
m when they had ceased to inspire her 
h any warmer feeling. Catherine was 
mstant in friendship if inconstant im 
rve, and she seems to have possessed the 
eret of inspiring her favorites with gen 
W hen she 


as tired of the formerly loved one’s so 


une devotion to her interests. 
ety, she gave him an estate with several 
susand serfs attached to it, or made him 
vovernor of a Russian province, or 
inted him 
derstood the art, which Goethe so much 


ap 
King of Poland. She un 
idmired, of loosening delicate ties with as 
ttle pain as possible to the one who was 

to be permitted to go. If. however, on 
wing wished good-by with as much po 
iteness and kindness as was compatible 
vith the cireumstances, the rejected (or at 
ist no longer acceptable) admirer could 

prevail upon himself to disappear, he 

is obliged to put up with the conse 

and Potemkin 
f the Crimea, and the designer of that fan 
stic panoramic journey during which he 
<hibited to the delighted Empress painted 
illages and groups in card-board of hap 


wnces : the conqueror 


peasantry—could only maintain his 
itluence over Catherine by feigning not 
to be aware of the passing infidelities by 
vhich her general attachment to him or 
ependence upon him was varied. 


A list 


cups 


of Catherine’s lovers would oc 


too much space But among those 
Whom she honored 
Orloft 
ed. and it 
Orlott 


th her favors Gre v 


ory must in particular be mention 


may be poimted out that Alexis 
his brother previously referred to 
fleet at 


seducer, abductor, and 


as the destrover of the Turkish 


Tchesme, and the 
betraver ol 
kanoftft 


Gregory himself. In 


the unhappy Princess Tara 


was ax much devoted to her as 
the case, however 
ota powerful empress, the question of the 
sincerity of that empress's lovers is at least 
open to consideration. Some of those who 
professed for Catherine the highest admi 
ration and the deepest affection 
In part at least, 
Such 
English 
matic 


aid so. 
trom political motives 


may well have been the case with 


an diplomatist, who, in diplo 


attached” to 


hav be that 


language, was her 


for a time: and we 
Orlotfs, like a later period, 


were always alive to their own interests 


sure the 


Potemkin at 


As she advanced in years, Catherine ex 
perienced the vexation of finding—what 
a Wolhal of hie r pe netration was sure, in 
spite of the most assiduous flattery, to per 
ceive—that she could no longer inspire 


affection by her own charms; 


told of the 
means once employed by the judicious 


personal 


and a strange anecdote is 


Potemkin to re-assure her on this point. 
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His own protestations vould have availed any case far less discreditable to hie 
ind as it was absolutely neces- to them. She may well have ad 
some political purpose to put the the brilliant and thoughtful writ 
benign disposition of mind, whom she addressed her praises an 
rse to the services of a stal- presents: but the liberal-minded p 
crenadier, who, in blind obe-  ophers could not consistently in thei 
orders given to him by the admire the despotic Empress of R 
Voltaire applauded the dis 
berment of Poland, and lone 

see the Russians drive the 1 

from ¢ ‘onstantinople, where he 

fessed to believe that they wou 

establish the Greek Empire. W 

however, he was questioned 

traveller who knew Russia ws 
to the meaning of his affeetion 

that country, he replied, “Ts n 
donne des bonnes pelisses, et je 
tres frileux.” 

The lhterary mind is easily t 
ed by attentions from high quart 
and when Dr. Johnson heard 
the Empress Catherine had ord 
Rasselas to be translated into R 
Slan, he expressed deep and yy 
fectly natural satisfaction at 
thought of being ‘read on 
banks of the Volga.” 

The great Catherine aspired 
the character of a liberal sovereis 
and she called together at Mos« 

a representative assembly tow! 
she submitted a number of abst: 
principles, finely conceived 
all-powerful Potemkin, made to the sur- elaborately expressed. The assembly 
prised but delighted Empress an abrupt | in the end to have made laws. But 1m 
ind passionate declaration of love thing came of its deliberations, and 
Like Peter, though not to the same ex- | soon broke up to meet no more. 

tent, Catherine was many-sided. — But the Catherine IL. was succeeded by her s 

literary and philosophical tastes which so | Paul, who may or may not have been t] 

much distinguished her were, as before | son of Peter, her husband. Paul's legit 

observed, quite wanting in Peter. One | imacy has been denied; and it was chief! 
might imagine, from some authors who | with the view of disproving it that thi 
have dealt with the character of Cath- | Russian revolutionist, the late Alexande: 
erine, that the delight she seemed to take | Herzen, brought out some twenty yea 
in corresponding with Grimm, Voltaire ago in London the real or pretended 

and so many of the most eminent French | Memoirs of Catherine II., intrusted t 

writers of her time was more or less af- | him for publication. 


fected, and that the true object of her Paul was madly, insanely despot 


Hattering epistles and of her liberal pen- | He sought to regulate the costume ai 
sions Was to secure the good opinion | demeanor of his subjects; and the on 
of men whose good opinion was indeed | attitude that pleased him was one of ex 
worth having. But Voltaire, Diderot, | treme humility. Asked by a foreign \ 

ID Alembert, and the whole of the eney- | itor who were the most important men 

clopwdists would have been powerless to | Russia, he replied that there were no il 
impede the policy of Catherine had she | portant men in Russia except those 

left them perfectly free to do so: and the | happened to speak to, and that their in 
relations between Catherine and her lit- | portance lasted just as long as he conti 
erary correspondents in France were in | ued speaking to them. He was not, how 
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ithout generous lpulses 
the wounded Kosciuszko in his 
for if ** Freedom shrieked when 
szko fell,” that did not prevent the 
patriot from recovering, and in 
getting up again), and he made 
al otfers On the unacceptable 
of his taking a general's com 
the Russian aris Paul had 
ce his highly cultivated mother, a 
wv literature Sut he once dabbled 
nalism: and after writing a para 
for the official gazette of St. Peters 
1 which he proposed that quarrels 
states should in future be settled 
ounters between their sovereigns 
ereign to be attended by his prin. 
r in the character of esquire, he 
the paragraph to be reproduced in 
nburg newspaper, with the added 
that **this was appar ntly some 
iotion of that madman Paul's.” He 
valrous ideas, and in return for the 
tality which he had granted to thi 
ts of Malta, was, although of a dif 
religion, made chief of the order 
he formed a project for driving the 
sh out of India-—once in ¢« onjunction 
Napoleon, W hose troops were to have 
ied with his own through Persia and 
iistan and once on his OW) ac 
when, as before mentioned, he in 
sted a general of the Orloff family with 
‘command of a foree, which actually 
ted for Khiva It was recalled, how 
when, Paul having been brought to 
mitimely end, his eldest son Alexander 

ended the throne. 

Paul, during the long reign of his mo 
Catherine, had not forgotten his fa 
rs misadventure; and one of his first 
is Emperor was to make the assassins 
Peter IIL. do penance at histomb, The 
death awaited him which had be 
en his weak-minded parent. The no 
s of his court became tired of his tyr 
yand his caprice; and when a certain 
iber of them had been sent to Siberia, 
more enterprising among the remain 
determined, through the employment 
savage but etheacious means, to save 
nselves by anticipation from a like 


The liberal-minded and in many re 
ts gentle Catherine (though the effect 
he formidable insurrection headed by 
vatchetf, the Cossack impersonator of 
murdered Peter III., had the natural 
ct of rendering her very despotic dur 


Ing the 
been follow 
Paul and Pa ll 
the mild-mannered. svn 
der | vho was to n 
vidly governing, iron-haa 
who was to be r¢ placed on ! 
the kindly disposed Vlexande 
foully murdered by men who would 
have dared to lift a hand : 
by conviction like his father 
Alexander I. will be remenibs 
sovereign under whom Russi: 
vaded by the French and thei 
under whom, in due time, the 
forcing the French to retrace th 
id constantly re-enforced by defect 


from Napoleon's army, pursued them 
til pursued and pursuers found themse| 
at Paris All this is commemorated 
true lapidary style on the monuny 
which marks the battle-field of Borodino 
Napoleon Savs the LMScription, ¢ 
ed Moscow 1812: Alexander entered Pat 
IS14 
Similarly onthe stone erected at Kovno 
in Lithuania, as a reminder of the passage 
through that town of the grand arm t 
Is Written Napoleon marched thro wh 
here with 700,000 men he marched back 


with 70.000 


Alexander L. is too modern a { 


need portraval in detail In 1814, and 


again in 1815, he was the most popular of 
the sovereigns who assembled first at 
Paris and afterward at Vienna. and who 
for the most part visited London He 
was theoretically a liberal, and had the 
task presented less difficulties than in fact 
attended it, would probably have intro 
duced liberal institutions into his own 
country Madame De Staél once told him 
that his own character was a charter 
and a constitution for his subjects to 
Which, in no way blinded by this shame 
less flattery, he modestly replied that 
‘even in that case he would be nothing 
more than a fortunate accident 

[tis always difficult, in judging a man’s 
conduct, to say how much of it is due to 
character, and how much to cireum 
stances Nicholas, however vho suc 
ceeded Alexander 1., was stern by nature 
while sternness, moreover, was foreed 
upon him by the attitude of an influential 
portion of his subje cts on his accession to 
the throne 

After suppressing the military and po 
litical insurrection of December, 1829, he 
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hanged the five leaders and sent the prin 


cipal conspirators, who, for the most part, 
belonged to the leading families of the 
empire, by hundreds to Siberia From 
that moment to the end of his reign his 
policy Was simply one of repression, ho 
vwtion, no word, no thought or aspira 
tion, which seemed calculated, ino how 
ever remote a degree, to interfere with 
his system, being tolerated He was as 
dec ided, and as rapid in his decisions, as 
he was severe: and when the engineers 
consulted him as to the course of the 
projected railway from St. Petersburg to 
Moscow, he took up a ruler and traced a 
straight line between the two capitals 
Onee, as head of the Russian Church, he 
was requested by the Holy Synod, in a 
long memoranduin, to declare whether or 
not the existence of purgatory was an or 
thodox doctrine After reading the doc 
iment, he simply wrote on the margin, 

No Purgatory He engaged in four 
wars—the campaign of 1828-29 against 
Turkey, the suppression of the Polish in 
surrection of 1831, the suppression of the 
Hungarian insurrection of 1848-49, and 
the war known as that of the Crimea, in 
1854-55 


The Crimean war and the failure of his 


military system, as brought to | 
that struggle, broke Nicholas’s 
On his death-bed he exhorted | 
and successor to liberate the se 
fact authoritatively set forth 
work on the subject by Mr 
Porochin, formerly professor of 
ical economy atl the University 
Petersburg; and one of the first 
of Alexander IL. on his accessi« 
to consider how he could best « 
his father’s injunction. But t 
adequately with the events of the 
recently brought to so sad a tei 
tion, and with the internal refon 
various kinds introduced by this 
meaning but frequently undecide: 
ereign, will require the space ot 
tire article. 

The alternation of character 
sovereigns Who have successively 
Russia since Catherine II. has a 
been noticed. But aseries of what 
be only accidents does not constit 
law; and it would be worse tha 
mature to assume because Paul w 
like his mother Catherine, and Al 
der L. unlike his father Paul, and > 
olas unlike his brother Alexande) 

ind Alexander II. unlike his father N 
Olas, that therefore Alexander IIL. w 

wanting in the many good qualities 
in the proverbial “wood intentions 
which Alexander II. was distinguish: 


DEATH IN THE SKY 
Wo that looks upward to the sky 
In some transparent summer night 
When mvystie stars are burning br 
When there is nothing wide and hig! 
Save what enchants the sight 


Who that looks upward to the life 
Wi call eternal, and which seems 
Quiescent as the flow of streams, 

Unmarred by bitter death or strife, 


Ethereal as our dreams 


Thinks that within the calmly vast 
World-nature rolling overhead 
Suns cirele which are cold and dead 
And spheres which blazed in ages past 
Are lifeless clobes that shed 


No glimmer through the lucent air, 
Yet whirl upon their unseen ways 
Like ghosts of other skies and da 

Like shadows lingering darkly wher 
The ancient splendor stays ? 


As radiant earth is but the tomb 
Where death awaits behind its bars 
Hearts torn with many wounds and 

The sky is an unfathomed gloom 
A sepulechre of stars 
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,ARLSBAD 


, eve ‘'Y a town builded on the lid of a 


boiling kettle. That is Carlsbad.” 
What h first said this I do not 
aw. but if 


it is a fair dash at 


imorist 
a deseription 
‘in its character of a thermal 

and it is with that character that 
concerned in this paper. Carls 
n attractive place in itself during 
imer months; the scenery and the 
yns in the neighborhood are of the 

and there is a kindly tone 

which contrasts notice 

stress and anxiousness of 

I ian side of the frontier. 

The Austrian geniality is charming; but 


this I must not discuss here, nor the other 


fy phantom, 
apparition, sen 
but certain moment 
ful of phantoms, : 
earthiy maiden hall 
ave deemed her fresh 


she Was a it n I 


no more! It makes 1 


ost makes me wish for life 
life, like a i | 


revol 
turn on to 


' 
rouse 


‘mory and away 
1 


th loud 


but 


blasphemy 
with calm 


will 
mind 


] 
mMatevole 


have 


he doomed 


ho ones forced the s¢ 
spirit suy 
breath of those} 


p 


t 1 the hot cl 
Now quake to see those portals yawn 
And face the lake that ceaseless flames 
Not loss of heaven, nor hell's ¢ 
, hav, not that I griev 


e, not tt 
S triuinphant and 


evermore lie 
and emptied of 
uggle have I ov oO 
mecifer, and bent him to my 
‘efore in that lower 
not Faustus be 
efy, with all 


My 


world s 
is and Master 
brood 


time is finished! Do you 


his a rsed 


WATERS, 


pleasant features of lifeinthe town. Ca 


bad as a curative mineral spring will fom 


a topic large enough for the present 
A little topography, however, will 


be out of place. Carlsbad is an Aust 


town of twelve thousand inhabitants a1 


nine hundred dwelling-houses, situated 
the northwestern corner of Bohemia. 
near the frontier. 


It isa thriving mat 
facturing place ; 


but a main source of 
prosperity is naturally the mineral wate: 
More than twenty thousand guests « 
last year (1882) to try their virtues. 
The stream of visitors has been flowi 


during centuries of summers to Carl]sbad 


—ever since the thirteenth century 








this the 


name 


than springs re 
‘harles 
Emperor of Austria and King of Bo 
j The he dis 
d them in the year 1358 while on a 


A dog, 


nto one of 


present from ¢ 


local legend is that 
excursion, 

fell 

his yelping brought the 

pon the 
wreathed 

1 out of the 


too eagerly 


ra deer, the hot 
Emperor 
where the thermal 


with 


aaa . 
cleft of t 


spot, 


clouds of vapor, 

The 
nen, rushing in after their leader, 
1 the place Charles’s Bath, and 


vad it has been ealled to the present 


1 : 
Ne rock, 


The story is a pretty one, and may 
bstantially true; but as to the discov 


‘the springs, they were well known 


before the time of the imperial hunt 
Their site is indicated upon a Bohe 
. map of the previous century under 


Wary, or 


he stream 


name of ‘““warm bath 


upon which Carlsbad 
s built has a name much older than 
Its me aning settles the question of 
The ** Tepl” 


us ‘‘the tepid stream,” the word's ety 


ntiquity of the springs. 


logy being the same in English and in 
c. But the Emperor Charles, if he 
it discover the place, at least gave it 


ogue; he 


frequented Carlsbad, and 
ult a palace there in 1358. Ever since 
it time it has been known as the most 
licacious of the many springs in German 


peaking countries. 


The town of Carlsbad occupies the ro 
ntie valley of the Tepl; the houses are 
ded along the rapid yet winding stream 

ra distanee of two miles from its conflu 

with the river Eger, a stream which 

s into the flowing Elbe 
The of the 
stream, and toward its centre the houses 
we crowded against the hills on either 
aid 


northward ( 


town occupies both sides 


‘, so that a building may have five sto 
} 
he 


The finer boarding-houses are built 


ies in front and but two or three in t 
rear. 
ipon the hills which wall in this narrow 


} 
Va { 


1] ‘y's and it need not be said that their 
ration gives them a somewhat purer 

ir than those which stand upon the low- 

‘levels. But the town itself has an ele 

ition (at the river level opposite to the 

Sprudel colonnade) of 1214 feet above the 
\driatie Sea; and this height, in the lati 
tude of the place, 50° north (the longi- 
tude is 13° east from Greenwich), insures 
cool nights after the warmest days. The 


heat is seldom excessive, though the cli 
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mate is 
temperat 
and a 
¢ winds are northe 


hteen of the 


from north to south al 


sand : ards: il IS presumably 
the lid of the ‘* boiling kett 
borings have 


various points. 


peen 

Dr 
borer, after plereing this ca 
which the tow) 
a vast subterran: 
impossible to 


the 


upon 
Into an 


sound 


resery 


It was 
} 
HIS § 


fort to measure depth of t 


failed 


Krom these mineral 
h pre SS 


deep caverns the 


waters under hig 


find their outlet 
and 


ure, sometimes wi 


The Spru lel, the most famous, most al 


dant, and 
spouting and fuming for centuries tl 


its covered way, took a faney 
vears to force a new outlet for itse 


if appeared, to the 


+ 


consternation 


Carlsbad people, al the bottom of the 
joining Tepl river, which it warmed 
Total ec 
Sprudel bathing and 


consequence 


set a-steaming ssation of 
“drinking: « 


ure’ 


an arrangement not at 


to be permitted. 


The engineers went at 


once to work But it took months of toil 
It was nece to 


level the bed of the river, and to pave it for 


to replace the spring 


ssar\ 
many rods with massive slabs of rranite, 
clamped and cemented: while the banks of 
the stream itself were sealed with walls of 
cement. This done, the runaway spring 
was foreed back to its ancient channel, 
where it plays to-day as of yore. 

It is a at until 
use has familiarized it, that pulsation of 
the hot earth ry It reminded me of 


Hobbes’s notion, that I used to read about 


least 


wonderful sight. 
arte 


in college, of the earth being a living erea 
ture, with veins and arteries a 

temic circulation like an animal’ 

mineral ichor rises and dances in clouds 
of steam; it fumes, it spouts, it spatters, 
the column playing at varying heights, 
according to the varying pressure of the 
escaping gases ; and the mineral vapors 
stain the girders of the high colonnade 
above it. Ihave seen fountains of liquid 


lava toss and writhe in the same way, but 
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played a thousand feet in the air, and 
}amountainsummit. Theutmost am 


ition of this hot fountain of Carlsbad is to 


toa man’s height, and to seattera few 
r the creat 


The small 


now and then outside of 


re 


in which it plays 


* flows away, as smoothly as a verse 


il, through an opening in the bot 


he basin Two little maids of 


| 
p the 


itly dressed dip uy 


water 
past the 


vo hours at 


he 
that file slowly 


oruests 
Kv 


0 for t 
atime, these girl-priestesses of the fountain 


ry 


morning, 
dispense the thermal waters toa great com 
pany of people gathered from every part 
of Europe; and here probably the famous 


flow for many generations to 


Springs Will 
Ccolnie 

And whence 
What is the 


W 


do these 
of 
iboratory 


waters come? 


under-ground 


their origin ? 


far 


secret 
hat living ls 
do they acquire their healing properties 7 

The the Carlsbad 


springs 18S a simple one. rhe 


f the region, the rain and melting 


theory of mineral 
surface wa 
ters oO 
snow, the Tepl water itself, penetrate 
thro wh the erevices of the e 
a great depth, dissolving more and more 
of its constituents as they sink deeper, and 
more and more of the earth’s in 
That heat, at the depth of 
about 8000 feet, is equal to that of the hot 
test Carlsbad spring; 
fore, ca 
the s 


ceived 


recelve 


creasing heat 


its reservoir, there 
n not be less than 8000 feet below 
The waters have 
the all their 
constituents. the carbonates of soda. lime. 


urface. now re- 


from rock mineral 
and magnesia, with many others, and now 
a creat quantity of carbonic acid gas is set 
the heat, 
water back to the surface as a hot spring. 


free by foreing the mineralized 


It returns by channels incrusted with min 


Is 
} 


lers of the 


ranite rock to | 


eral deposits, and so made smoother and | 


easier than those in which the surface wa 
ter trickles down. And the hottest spring 
is, naturally, that which comes by the 
shortest channel from the common reser- 
This is the Sprudel, which loses the 
ast of its heat on the way to the surface. 


vor. 


le 


All the other springs come from the same 


reservoir, but by narrower or more tortu 
ous channels, and so are cooler when they 
reach the surface. 

The chemical constitution of all these 
springs is almost exactly the same, except 


that the cooler springs retain more of the | 


carbonic acid gas. They contain only 


such substances as they can dissolve, un 
der eranite 


heat and pressure, from the 


| 


} 


rock through which they have been 
tered. The taste of the waters has }y 
likened to that of chicken broth a 
over-salted; but that resemblance js 
striking than in the ease of the fay 
spring at Wiesbaden, which to my | 
is wonderfully like the broth in quest 
but the mineral chicken, however 4} 
cious otherwise, is not at all nutritiou 
The water of the hotter springs ha 
faintly the 
sparkle a little in the glass, owine to 
free carbonie acid in them, Exposed 
the air, they cloud and cast down a bro 
precipitate. The daily discharge of 
Carlsbad springs is something over 16) 
cubic feet, of which the Sprudel sup} 
two-thirds. But of the Sprudel water 0) 
about one-sixth part plays in the fount 


saline odor: cooler w 


The rest is led away in iron pipes to { 
bath-houses, or is ex porte d, or used for t 
distillation of the Carlsbad salts, for v 
its own heat is made to serve as fuel 
hot indeed (166° F.). to }y 
es, and some of the thrifty housekee 


enough, 


neighborhood use the wate 


cooking purposes. 


liere is a recent analysis of the thre 


/chief springs of Carlsbad, showing tli 


nearly identical composition. Gdéttl 


perimenting upon a large mass of 


| Sprudel water, found traces of no less t] 


twenty metals and acids, of which 
But the drinker of 
waters will generally take less account 
the ingo than of the outgo of this metal 


even Was one. 


(ANALYSIS BY Proressorn Lupwic, or Vienna, 18 


10,000 Grams of the Water 


contain 


( 
Sulphate of soda .... 

arbonate of soda 

hloride of sodium 
OF HMO... .ches 
arbonate of magnesia... 


C 
rf 
Carbonate 
C 


Sulphate of potash 

With very small quantities 
of other constituents 
Total of solid constituents 

acid, half ) 

combined 


Carbonic ee 
7.76 | 
Carbonic acid, free... . 1.90 

All of the Carlsbad springs, as I hav 
said, contain substantially the same ¢ 
ments in solution. How are they to | 


| classified among the multitude of other 


mineral springs ? 
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tiny ways of classifying mineral w 


as by their geologie relations, their 


‘al nature, or their use in therapeu- 


ve been employed by students of 


ject. Practically I find the most 


lient Way is to use 


¢ 


as follows: 1, acidulous springs 


a fourfold divi 


ejnous springs; 3, saline springs; 


tureous sprine'’s——subdividing these 


} 
I 


| 


n classes according to their more par 


ircomposition. Of course this is not 


,ecurate scientific classification. for 


vy of the mineral waters contain con 


nts of two or more t 


han tw 


ve classes But it is never « as) to make 


feet classifications, and when made they 


ym. if at all complicated repay the st l 


nt'strouble. It will be quite enough for 


present purpose if we 


put down the 


Carlsbad waters under subdivision of the 
-d elass, and call them alkaline saline 


ngs. Their leading constituent, the 


hate of soda, places them in the group 


the so-called ‘*Glauber’s salt 


which in all Europe the 


re are 


ther representatives among Warm springs 


the waters, namely, of Stubnya and of 


Bertrich. 


The only practical difference b tween 


two of the Carlsbad springs is the | 


ference in temperatur 


c and 


in the 


nount of free carbonic acid gas, which 


increases as the temperature diminishes. 


1 


We shall see that these are Important fae 


rs in the choice of the particular spring 


it is best suited to the 
and to his particular comp 


riven 


laint. 


invalid 


The following are the names and tem 
atures of the springs now actually iInuse: 


CARLSBAD MINERAL Sprin 
TEMPERATURES 


Sy _ PPree 
2». Hygeiaquelle 
New Hygeiaqi 
t. Bernhardsbrunn. 
Curhau | 
6. Neubrunn.... 
7. Felsenquelle aoe 
8. Theresienbrunn ....... 
9. Mithlbrunn........... 


rkarlquell 
iche Kronquelle 


Isiuerling .. 


GS—NAM 


12) 


) 
of 


S AND 


And now we have to ask: What are 


these springs good for? 


What 


kind of 


ey « rt 
they fail? Who 
and who stay 
hese are 
uly put 
ill answer them according 
observation and experience 
sently give a somewhat detailed 


of the indications for treatment 
it will be requisite to deseribe the 


them, 


and the methods of us ne 
internally or externally 

Inte rnal S¢é The ‘arlsbad 
aside from their primary quality 
much spring vi r, have three 
principles of heir 1, their el 
temperature; 2 he contained 
acid gas: and 3, the various 
they hold in solution 


1. The te mperature exercises 


amount of influence upon the 


the waters. The warmer springs accel 
ate absorption, gently stimulate the circu 
lation of the blood, produce perspiration 
in some cases, and act as a sedative upon 
the nervous system. When swallowed 
slowly, however, as it is best they should 
be, the purely thermal action of the wa 
ters is not always marked, as they receive 
the temperature of the body In that case 
as soon as they reach the stomach 
2. The carbonic acid gas acts directly 
upon the nerves of the stomach Its ef 


fects are to augment the secretion of gas 


tric juice, to calm the gastrie nerves, and 
same time to strenethen the pet 


rl 
movements of the stomach 
intestinal tract. Upon some patients 
carbonic gas has a pleasantly exhila 

rating effect; in nearly all it stim 
the appetite and the digestion, and 
the absorption of the mineral water 

3. The effects of the salts containe 
the Carlsbad waters are in large pat 
to the three elements first named 
analysis just given the s phate s 
carbonates of soda, and the chlori 
sodium They augment the blood 
puscles, and increase the alkalinity of the 
blood. The waters are antacid pa es 
cellence. They correct the too abundant 
acidity of the intestinal tract, and stimu 
late its action; they stimulate, too, the 
venous and arterial circulation, nd act 
strongly upon the liver, the kidneys, and 
the lymphatie glands The sulphate of 
soda is a mild laxative. 

The different springs, again, do not pro 


duce the same results. The Sprudel wa 
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instance, is absorbed more rapidly It is no longer the custom to take 
le 


lossbrunnen or other cooler | quantities of the water. Since 1870 { 


its who will not bear | usual prescription has been two or 1 
stimulation must use the cooler waters, | cups per day for the beginner, gradua 
‘ially those in whom the action of | increasing to eight or ten at the h 
e heart requires to be watched. In gen- | A third of this amount may be tak« 
| the first use of the waters produces a | the afternoon, unless it should produ 

of physical comfort, with a tenden- | decidedly laxative effect. 
to moisture of the skin. Four or five From time immemorial until th 
glasses produce a mildly laxative effect in | teenth century the Carlsbad springs 
most cases, while a quantity not exceed- | used only as baths, and the zealous doct 
a pint generally has the contrary ef- | in order to make assurance doubly s 
There are patients W ho never re used to steep their patients for the er 
quire more than this smaller quantity for | part of the day in the bath-tub. 
the regulation of the bowels: these are, | came the fashion of drinking the w 
however, exceptional cases. The waters | instead, and the re-action was extre 
are taken in the morning as a rule; the | The baths were totally disused, and the 
usual hours are from 6 to 8 A.M., of course | fortunate invalid was sentenced to twe 
before breakfast, except in the case of del- | or thirty glasses per day. Either syst: 
icate invalids, who may be permitted to | was a mistake. Sfich of the earlier mi 
breakfast lightly beforehand if necessary, | cal records as remain—and they go ba: 
and eyen to use the waters at home. The | the year 1520—show that this stre 


custom of the place is to take them dur- | treatment, whether internal or exter 


ing the morning promenade from spring | actually did more harm than good. Th 
to spring. is to-day a wise compromise between thes 
The scene is a picturesque one, the more | extremes. But, curiously enough, a ‘fe 
because at Carlsbad one is far enough | of Carlsbad,” so named and deseribed } 
‘astward in Europe to see Asiatic costumes | medical writers, survives from those days 
among the guests. The long | heroic treatment in the Middle Ages, an 
ne of promenaders, ever flowing and re- | actually deters some patients from a 
gently under the colonnades of | to the place. We have said, however, t] 
Kurhaus or before the dancing | the internal use of the waters is now 
of the Sprudel, is one of the | scribed with moderation and with disc: 
Europe; and it has its grotesque | ination, and the treatment of our day ¢ 
‘lement in the circumstance that each | ploys the bath with equal discriminatio: 
and every one of the thousands carries an | and moderation. 
earthenware mug, hung by a strap around Nearly every known form of bath m: 
his neck or hers—a mug, it must be, not | be had at Carlsbad, but I shall speak on 
a 


glass tumbler, as at most other spas, for | of two—the Sprudel or mineral baths, a1 
glass would crack under the too lively heat | the mud baths. 
of the Sprudel water. There is a solemn | The Sprudel water, emerging at a tem 
drollery in the scene. Each promenader | perature of 162° F., is conducted in lon 
in the long line keeps his place in the queue | iron pipes to the Kurhaus and to otli 
as carefully, at least during the height of | bathing places, where it is cooled to the d 
the season, when the crowd is large, as if | gree required. Tepid, it forms a pleasant 
he were waiting his turn at an American | ly sedative bath; warm, it should be us 
ticket office. | carefully, as a too long immersion som¢ 
—_—— | times produces symptoms of faintness 
lents occur sometimes. While I | Fifteen minutes is the usual duration o! 
bad the town was laughing at a guest | the bath. It should not be taken soo 
, a Hebrew, whose dress and appearance | after a meal. 


roof tl ’rague was the dirtiest | y 4P, 
as proof that Prague was t “'| ‘What causes the good effects of t 


4 | Warm Sprudel bath? That is not an easy 
ig. The spring was dancing close at band; it 
{ not do to leave his place in the interminable | “ A drink from your cup, Mein Herr?” “It is yours 
He turned upon the next in order who walked | returns the Italian. He of Prague takes a d 
1 hin 1 to be the Duke of Vallom- | draught from the duke’s mug, then turns agai 
, form a real democe- | réstore it. The Duke of Vallombrosa was 
ian watering-places, where prince | doubtless to get another mug. ‘What wast 
oner may jostle each other if they will. | ness!” said he of Prague. 


One morning he found himself 


pensive procession of mug-bearers, but wit 
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written to 
led. Until 


tly it was stoutly contested that the 


volumes have been 

it, and it is still unsett 
al constituents of the water were in 
the skin, and so intro 
Parisot 


shown that 


ibsorbed by 
nto the cireulation. and 
experimenters have this 


The 


s to water, mineral or 


human skin 


is imper 


other, as one 
] y » indeed. that any vIle la 
isuppose, 1 eed, that any serviceabl 
f man or beast should be. The medi 
rtues of the waters are not absorbed. 
er their beneficent effects are due to 
npression upon the cuticular nerves 
to some other cause is still 


an open 


mn; but centuries of experience have 
that do 
is at any rate no doubt that people 
bette cet well, after using them 
, whieh I take to be the 
nt in any treatment. 
peat mud baths, have 
ed much in popularity within a few 


they sick people cood., 
. or 


dk sirable 
baths, or 


and a large building has been erect 
since 1880, devoted exclusively to this 
form of the The material 
loved for the mud bath is a rich black 


lar cure. 


it comes by rail from the neighbor 


y 


by the 


; Some pi rsons dang rous 


| three or 


| a) ] 
nine O CLOCK, 


watering-place of Franzensbad, some | 


hours distant, where Carlsbad owns a 
‘t of moorland which supplies the peat. 
is rich in mineral constituents, and it 

s what may be called a clean mud. 
rst p ilverized, but not too finely, then 
ned and freed from accidental im 


t is mixed with the hot Spru- | the water bat 


r when the bath is ordered, and 

in a stout wooden tub to the bath 

. Where it stands fuming by the side 

"a similar tub filled with warm soft wa 
One’s first mud bath is an odd expe 

[ confess having felt a slight re 

luctance to immerse myself in this malebol- 


ence, 


|ment provides every 


no less delig 
. , 
for the 1 


mud baths at 


most lux 


jovments 


them incident 
made 

But if I] 
an eartl 
should fit 


the yx 


nti 


seme. 
il 1 mud baths 


th 


adise wit 
It should be added that 


not sticky, but fal 


the bath, 


ty x 
Il easil 


and an attendant will hel 
its last trae 


that 


if desired, to remove 


tub of warm water 
side 
But 


itors use 


} 1 . 2.42 
Who Shall batne 
thie 


and vet 


any individual ease can only be 


Warm bath 


for wl 


phy sician. 


} 


hhimseil 


nd 


are generally taken 


pati ht can not decide beforeha 


W hen prescribed they 
bath 


our times WEEK 5 


a 


iS tor tl t visitors too much 


The 
the 


1e majority ( 
forenoon is the best time for bathing 


Carlsbad bout 
to 


in the 


being at a 
take 


convenient 


breakfast 
the bath may be n 


ward noon, or, if more 
n the digestion of 
} 


ner is fully compl ted. 


afternoon, wh¢ din 
mineral 
to 96° F.: of 
In these 
than 


The usual temperatures of the 


water baths r: from 80 
the 


a hig 


inge 
peat baths from 96° to 100 
} ten 


iperat 
] 
ns. 


150 


her ure is borne in 

The vapor baths range 
A careful 

bath h 

nd the visitor should 

hat the bath is heatec 


Do 


from 100° to manage 


vith a ther 
bserve 
to the 


t bathe 


mometer, ¢ ( 
for himself t l 


exact degree prescribed. no 


| immediately after severe physic: 


in mass of peat mud, although it fumed | 


not unfragrantly, and its temperature, 102 
F., was delightful. 


the results of a lifetime's ablutions. 


It seemed like undoing 


difficulty is to get your first foot into it; 
that done there is no more hesitation: you 


The 
| 
| occur, leave the 


| attendant. 


sink luxuriously into the warm fuming | 


m 


int 
1ILLO 


iSs. 
a more deliciously soft embrace than 
that of this semi-fluid peat. 
resistance to my movements, its weight 


an 


Mortal body was never received | 


| 


consideration 
Its viscous | 


cise or strong mental excitement 
ing the bath gentle frictions of any ailing 
parts should be made, as of the 
liver, and of 
Should 
bath 
After the bath, a nap at he 
is often very refreshing. 
I will now turn to the more pai 
of the 
specially amenable to tre 


bad. 


ecion of 


r 
lamed 


riddin 


the spleen or inf 


stiffened joints. any 
at once and eall the 
me 
ticular 


ailments that are 


Carls 
of 


4 rt + 
went a 


No written description either 


1 warmth, the clinging titillation of the | cases or of treatment can indeed take the 


imresolved lumps of mould, its faint fra- | place of proper advice for the particular 


grant earthy odor, all combined to make 


i Strange experience even for one W ho has | 


tried many baths in many places. It was 


case, for each patient has his peculiarities 
of temperament, his idiosynerasy; and it 


must always remain the responsible task 
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hysician to de 


individ 


qualified p 
to the need of the 
to say to one, according to 


Isbad” 


t Dore, or Salins, or Luxeuil, 


ro to Car to another, 
To prescribe a spring 
of 

it can only 


} 
VhiO 


direction any other 


tment 


Line at \ 


l experi ice 


I 
| 


} ] ] , 
In balneology. 


is much way of 


caution, 
such indications of treatment 
he 
readers as pointing the way 
i be fairly 
and for not a 


mi 
} 


11C 


not without use to lay 


] ] . , 
‘r where reliel may 


many pati hts, 


r of ditferent ailments 
main objeet of this paper 1s to describe 


edical f 


riend of mine, himself an 


author of 


an excellent monograph upon 


the Carlsbad waters, has ealled the ‘‘ ra 


tionally sustained indications” for treat 


+ 


ment at the mos 


effective springs of Ger 
man-speaking Europe 
The 


treatment at Carlsbad is for the relief or 


foremost class of indications 


cure of abdomin il complaints, and espe 
jallv d , , Pt] acl j , } 
cially disorders of the stomach, liver, and 
spleen. 

1. For dyspepsia in its various forms. 
This disease is a common one in America, 
and many of my readers will be very fa 


millar with its symptoms. Dyspepsia is 


itself, indeed, but a symptom, or a group | 


of symptoms ; and of what ailment ? 


ulence, indigestion, fatigue, mental preoc 
cupation or excitement, may all cause dys 
But true 
chronic dyspepsia means one thing only, 


pepsia more or less permanent. 


it means chronie ca 
This is a painful 


and a serious thing 
tarrh of the stomach. 
sentence to pass on an invalid. 
of the stomach may result from opposite 


causes, either from eating too many great 


and good dinners, and so overtaxing the | 
digestion and finally ruining it, or, on the | 
other hand, from too hasty eating, or from | 


The first 
mentioned kind of dyspepsia, the dyspep 


indigestible or innutritious food. 


sia of gluttony, does not very often occur | 


America, because 


a rule. 


vet in 


avy 


as we not 


But as our for 


are 
! 


he eaters as 


tunes, our leisure, and our cooks improve, | 


we too are developing a few choice glut- 
tons—to me 
because they are still rareamongus. They 
are developed from the gourmand, a most 


genial and amiable character often: give 


-_ 


Catarrh | 


an interesting class of men, 


me a discriminating gourmand for 
panion. The gourmand is he who 
ned enjoyment of the taste and 
of food, and who therefore eat: 
When he 
he becomes a 
later he will probably 
But it is hasty « 
excessive and 


refi 
ap} 
to at 


glutton 


atively. begins 
much, then 
sooner or 
from dyspepsia. 
rather than 


or otherwise indigestible food that 


badly Ce 
sponsible for most of the dyspepsia 
The human 
1 good deal of maltreatm« 
in a 
But when the maltreatment 
too far, either in the way of 
food or too little, or food of bad qn 
or food too hastily or irregularly ( 
the penalty is not far off. 


community. stomach 
endure 
least 


strong. 


person whose constituti 


too 


It is dysp 
In our day the stomach is not a caus 
envy to the members, as it was in the 
pler time of Afsop. The modern st 
ach mutinies against the members: a1 
avenges itself with Alecto’s scourge 
scientifically deseribable as chronic 
trie catarrh. 

I need hardly enumerate its too g 
ally known symptoms: the lessen: 


| extinguished appetite, the distress 


ating, the fevered tongue and may 


| taste in the mouth, the eructation and) 


sea, the broken strength and sleep, 
profound depression of the spirits. 
constitute one of the most distressing of 


| ments, and one of the most difficult 
Atony, or weakness of the stomach, flat- | 


lieve by ordinary medication. 
Dyspepsia is adapted to treatment 
| properly chosen alkaline saline sprit 
by which spring, at Carlsbad or « 
| where, the physician must decide. Ih: 
| seen too many instances of speedy bei 
| fit from their use to doubt the 
power of the waters in cases of this dé 
| scription; but strict care is necessary 
| following the ordained regimen and 
Of these, which a 
the utmost importance in the treatment of 
chronic will 
Even when the gastric catarrh has ex 
| tended, as sometimes happens, into thi 
duodenum or the biliary ducts, so that 
| jaundice supervenes, the Carlsbad waters 
| often give relief or cure. 


healit 


e 


cienie directions. 


cases, I speak present 


Another form of dyspepsia occurs 

| pale anzemic persons, as in young wom 
who suffer from There 

| tenderness and pain in the epigastrium 
| aversion to food, weariness of the whole 


chlorosis. 


muscular system, and palpitations occur 
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least. effort My friend 
berger, of Carlsbad, gives a live 
tion of the contrasted sufferers 
‘To the 


muss who answers to the above d« 


ek relief at the springs. 


m her companion at Carlsbad of 


striking contrast. He is well-nour 
his rubicund face declares that he 
; the delights of dining, and that he 
pleasure in ch Un pagne 
When 
remark his absence for two or three 


a time from the 


equent 


sherry, and in brandy. 
morning prom 
ound the springs, you may be sure 
cout, in addition to dyspepsia, has 
keeping; he ‘suffers acutely from 

nn into one or more of the principal 
s, and plenty of uric acid is to be 
1 in the deranged secretions. In 
of the waters, all seems to be cong 
But after a 

suugh a few weeks the sharp contrast 


cure continued 
een the condition of the two invalids 
mderfully lessened. The pale miss is 
vorated, her appetite increases, she has 
d in weight; while the gouty etfu 
m of her companion is gone, his step is 
and sure again, the dyspeptic symp 
s are relieved, and the action of the di 
e system has again become normal.” 
‘sons, however, who have been accus 
d to an overgenerous diet are apt, on 
ving the springs, to resume their old 
ts, and so to regain their obesity. 
2. Dilatation of the stomach not infre 
ntly accompanies the form of dyspep 
that results from gross eating. This, 
en far advanced, is hardly amenable 
but the organ should 
‘leansed daily by the Carlsbad waters, 
troduced withdrawn through a 
mach-pump; and in milder cases a 
mplete cure may be expected.* 


to a complete cure; 


and 


3. Chronic constipation and chronic 
wrhoea are both cured at Carlsbad, and 
ften, indeed, cured by the use of the 
Among the more frequent 
causes of the former complaint are neg 


same spring. 


ct,a too sedentary life, the abuse of pur 
gatives, and a diet in which too little use 
is made of fluid food. It is a national 

lt of our American dietary that we do 
And if, in addi- 
nm, beer or well-diluted red wine could 
substituted for the stronger liquors 
it are so much in vogue among us, the 


t eat enough soup. 


* See Dr. I. Kraus’s excellent little manual, Carls 
l: its Thermal Sprvi 8, 


our commu 


tion of 
sufferer for cardi: 
son of appropr 
eral waters, w 

etary care, will often 
st inding, and ¢ special 
] 


: . : 
disorder which prevalls amo 


and wome hn, and 


persons 
il torpor rat] 


Intestini 

chanical or physical ob 
It may seem strange tha 
eral spring should cure ailn 
ite "as the 


. : 
directly opposite character 


mentioned. Yet the 


explanation IS not a 


fact 


difficult 


remains 
one 
Carlsbad waters have but ] 
the di 
But 
flamed or excoriated m 
heal it, 


weak peristaltic motion of tl 


ittle effeet upon 
gestive organs of a healthy person 
vhen they come in contact with an in 
ous surlac they 
and so cheek a } 
strengthened by the same w: 
ish secretion is stimulated, and th 
mechanical and the sedentary caus 
constipation are removed 

1, Diarrhoea presents itself under two 
and eliminative 


ised 


a familiar exam 


chic f forms irritatinve 
Of the first, the summer diarrhoea, « 
by eating unripe fruit, is 
ple; it 


and generally speedily 


is cured by removing the cause, 
The second form 
more various and complicated in 
lingly diffi 

mul 


is far 
its causes, and it is corresponc 
cult to manage, and it ineludes the 
that 

springs for treatment. 


titude of cases are sent to foreign 
The chronie cases 
are most frequently the result of a chron 
ic intestinal catarrh; this depends upon a 
morbid the 

f+ 


and of its seeretions, and often 


condition of intestinal tube 
proves 
amenable to treatment at Carlsbad. 

5. Diseases of the liverand biliary duets, 
enlargements of the liver of various kinds, 
are treated with marked success at Carls 
bad, especially those which come from 
One of 
the most interesting cases I ever sa 
that of an army officer who had stood out 
thirty-five summers in India, but who had 


lone residence in hot climates 


was 


finally succumbed to the climate; his liv 
er, as he expressed it, putting his hand at 
the level of the umbilicus, ‘‘came down to 
here.” After a of five 
the gland had recovered its normal pro- 


treatment weeks 
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But 


] L- 
leman Makes 


portions was restored. 


to prevel lapses this gent 
er to Carlsbad and 
the cure at a miner 
» or Switzerland. 

unfre 


que ntly exists for 


nt 


takes much notice 
becoming chronie and 
it is beyond relief 
or in any other way. 
irs In persons otherwise 
result of too good liv 
it is curable by a saline 


r. The 


yn in the region o 


Symptoms are 
f the 


diges 


tens 
with derangement of the 


weight and 

stom ich, 

tion an There is 

Cirrhos 

ed in its earlier stages at Carlsbad. 
Cong 1¢ f the 


no pain. 


liver can only be benefit 


liver, unless it is pas 
sive, 7.¢ sed by constipation and other 

rs of the viscera, makes 
by the sensitiveness of the 
touch, and by its enlarge 
lly in the left lobe. If long 
tructural derangement of the 
Treatment in the 
The Carlsbad 


‘ang 


functional 


itself know 
the 


ment, especi 


organ to 


continued, s 
organ m follow. 


early stage necessary. 


waters d functions 


of an org: 


vy will not repair the 
structural lesions of the organ itself. 
Jaundice is a symptom, not itself a dis 
ease; it is due to the absorption of the col 

bile and its circulation 
Whatever hinders the 
the bile 
] 


ce 
il 


oring matter of the 
with the 


disch irve 


blood. 


into the intestine 


of 
will cause jaunt 
bile ducts w ill do this; 
the 


mechanical press 


ure upon m will do this; the inflam 
mation of 
this. Wh 
of chronic inf 
the duodenum, or 
interruption to t 
whether, on the other hand, they are due, 


frequently happens, to 


ether t] 


ie symptoms are those 
immation in the liver or 


] 
ice 


as not un 
strong nervous perturbation, which may 
equally derange the flow of the bile with 
out leaving the traces of any pathological 
the Carlsbad 


vent. 


alteration, waters are 
effective 
cians employ them also to check the ex 


termed poly- 
constitutes 


curative : Resident physi- 


cessive secretion of bile 


cholia, 


malady i 


which sometimes 
n itself 
are deposited from certain 


the bile. 


Gall-stones 


elements of 


the narrowing of the | 
their lining membrane will do | 
are caused by any other | 


flow of the bile, or | 


some 


by the direct action of any mineral s 


( 


Dr. Kraus has ‘‘ repeatedly, and for 
‘considerable time, exposed gall-stor 


the action of hot Sprudel water” (167 


( 
} 
i 


after becoming é 


‘without noticing any changes wh 
Carlsbad ; its Thermal Springs 
ie adds: ‘* The possibility of the bil 

iting destructively on the concret 
ilkaline to a certair 


tent, can not be denied altogether 


certain, at 


state, and 


an 
| similar enlargement, though not so ; 


a | 


These concretions | 


are very solid, and there is no proof or | 


even presumption that they are dissolved 


i 


} 


least, that we frequently 


with corroded concretions in a 


crumb 
pieces, in patients who have been d) 


ing the waters for a considerable time 


sometimes even 


may safely be asserted that their elim 
tion is caused by the mechanical action of 
the waters. Their usefulness is shown 
the thinner and normal condition of 
bile during their use, by which the fo: 
tion of fresh concretions is prevent 
He deseribes a singular ease, that of a] 
who came to Carlsbad with sympton 
malignant disease of the pancreas. 
eral physicians considered the case 
hopeless, and Dr. Kraus admits tha 
himself he 
scribed six glasses daily of the Sp 
water for four weeks. At the end of 1 
period the patient left Carlsbad ap] 
ly worse than when she arrived, and s 
the most 
continued for several weeks longer, \ 
of gall 
place, and the sufferer was restored 
health from the brink of the grave. 


Post, ergo propter, is a fallacy aga 


vas one of them: but 


AV 


fering agonizing pain. 


a stones 


copious discharge 


| which the physician must be especia 
watchful. 


Treatment is given—a < 

Did the treatment produce t 
Not always; and yet in cases lik 

the above it is difficult to avoid the con 
clusion that the Carlsbad waters hasten: 
if they did not determine, the fayoral 
result. 

6. Enlargement of the spleen is a dis 
der well known in our Western country 
and wherever intermittent fever prevails 


follows. 


cure ¢ 


|The gland may increase to ten times 


natural size, producing a conspicuous ab 
dominal tumor upon the left side. 
or 
appears not infrequently as a sequel of t) 
phoid fever. In the malarious form of thi 
disorder there is a serious diminution of 
the red corpuscles of the blood. Thes 
functional derangements of the spleen ar 
generally cured by a month or six weeks 
at Carlsbad. 
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7 A word must be said as to a class of 
ts which may be deseribed as een 
their 
ntatives being gout, rheumatism, 
nia, corpulence, and diabetes melli 


All 


itritorv perversions ; chief 


of these complaints, exc pt dia 
its advanced stages, are curable 
The last-men 
is still in many cases ob 


Carlsbad treatment. 
ase 
its gravity and its increasing 

y are equally well established. 
ardat 
position, and anywhere from forty 


‘Take twenty men in 


Savs: 


vears of age—legislators, men of 


prominent merchants or finan 


or even army officers: you will be 
to find one case of diabetes among 

re.” The symptoms are an excess- 
secretion from the kidneys, charged 
| sugar: excessive appetite and thirst: 


emaciation; loss of the 


ss of the skin; 
ind teeth; eezema; boils and ecarbun 
ind naturally great mental depres 


The 


grave 


course of the disease is rener 
But if taken in time, 
eland first pointed out, good results 


one. 


been attained by the use of these 
chare the chief of the disorders which 
most successfully treated at Carls 
Local writers include many others, 


¢ 


of the prostate gland, inflammatory 


ical catarrh, hemorrhoids, hypertro 
1 


osits in the peritoneal cavity, and so on 
tain selected cases would doubtless find 
fit from these powerful waters 

all. 


word is needed as to the counter 


But Carlsbad is by no means a cure 
la 
dications, the complaints which are not 
bettered—which may be aggravated even 
vy using these waters. They are, brief 
the following: 
1. Diseases of disorganization, as phthi 
malignant 


SIS tumors, marasmus, brain- 
ening or degeneration of the spinal 
cord, and Bright’s disease of the kidneys, 
better treated at other springs than 

‘Isbad. 

2. When acute febrile action is present, 
even the disorders named as suitable for 
treatment by these waters will be little 
enefited. 


the 


In this case hygienic measures 
chief means of relief until the fe- 
rish symptoms have been checked. 
3. Patients suffering from nervous mal- 
's will do better at Salins, Luxeuil, or 
some other one of the quieter French spas, 
according to the symptoms. 
1. A marked disposition to hemorrhages, 


| of the heart, will not di 


| coffee in Paris, but for pel feet brea 


| Dr. Aleott and the vegetarians. 


vertigo, the apoplectic habit, or anv seri 


the or th valves 


benefit 


ous lesions ol arteries 


rive from 

treatment at Carlsbad 
Not less important than the 
and the bath cure which | 
| 


is the proper direction of the patient's regi 


‘ure 


Carink ¢ 
, , , 
have deseribed 


men. This plays a vital part in the treat 


ment, not only at Carlsbad, but nv oth 


er mineral spring. Diet, exer muse 


the proper reg ila 


ment sleep t 
forms an adjunct treatment wl) 


rlected by one who is in ear? 


The invalid’s diet, while it is n 
and sufficient, should always b 
in quantity. Some physicians 

to that the l 


completely satisfy his appetite dul 


as Say invalid should 


treatment LI should restrict this a 

ty to the dyspeptics, who form so large : 
part of the cases treated here 
ttle ° 


supplies all the essential 


bad Cuisine 1S, inde¢ d, a | ncial, 
but. it diet; 
and in addition I have found in perfection 

| ll not 


at Carlsbad three good things | 
call all of them essentials) whieh I ] 


lave 
never found in perfection in any one place 
and 


‘hha 


elsewhere. They are bread, coffee, 
Good bread 
and in Italy, good beer in Berl 


beer. you find in Vi 
In, cood 
l, beer, 
and coffee together you must go to Carls- 


bad. 


no means allowed to the invalid at discre- 


These cood things, however, are by 


tion. Beer is generally forbidden until 
the latter part of the cure, coffee is per- 
mitted in moderation only, and special 
warning is given not to eat more than two 
or three of the delicious rolls at a meal. 


‘ ne ; : 
soup and digestible meats are allowed, 


and vegetables in small quantity; fruits 
are forbidden. 
ity for the smoker, half rations of the weed 


There is considerable char 


being generally permitted 
is, the Carlsbad bill of fare would dismay 

But this 
is not the place to give details of the scheme 
to 


Simple as it 


of diet, which, indeed, must conform 
the needs of the individual ease. 
Oddly enough, for a place so rich in 
thermal springs, Carlsbad has no good 
drinking water. But 


more than made good 


the defici ney is 
by the neighboring 
Giesshiibler spring, of which some three 
millions of bottles are annually exported 
by Mr. Mattoni, the proprietor. 
hiibler water is mildly alkaline and acidu 


lous, and is one of the very best and plea 


The Giess 
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table waters. 
las a tonic beverage, 
h 
| » when 
‘ite table 


either 


wit wine It sparkles 


used with syrups. 


water in Austria, and 


} 
wWinNual 


thie ich as three 


Sale being as ml 
millions of bottles 
The . 


bad, 


nmubel 1 


place rht miles from Carls 


deserves » better known. Giess 
sal earthly parac Ise, and the baths 
are perfectly 
The 


phys 


appointed in every respect. 
‘ureis also given, The resident 
unis Dr For a quiet 
unid surroundings of idyllic beau 


K dimmerer., 
retre 
ty Gi 


large 


sshiibel ean 
class of patients who do not require, 
or who have already used, the more potent 
springs upon the Tepl. 


The 


are, for break f: 


usual 
ist, nine o'clock ; for dinner, 
one to two; a light lunch at five; and sup 
per at about seven o'clock in the evening. 
principle is that it 
abundant, but 


] 


As to exercise, the 
should be 
The 


noved 


never violent. 


by the zeal of some of their 


pa- 
and Americans, in 
up and down hills,” 


it. 


tients, mainly English 


‘running as one of 
them calls These excesses retard the 
B the other hand, the pa 
tient should spend the greater part of his 
time out-of-doors the weather 
wood. The walks and drives are delight 


f1)] 
ful 


cure it, on 


W hen 


the valley itself is as lovely as that of 
Rasselas; but there is no need to clamber 
over its limiting hill-tops in order to seek 
other horizons. 

Dancing is allowed to of the 
of course in moderation; billiard 


playing, which is still looked upon some- 


some 


ouests 


what askant by many good people among 
us, is one of the best forms of exercise dur 


ing the treatment, or ‘‘cure,” as it is always 


card - playing, are sometimes permitted. 


There i 


Even social pleasure should be taken mod- 
erately; 
to argumentative people to avoid too vi 
vacious discussions during their walks or 
rides. Cheerful 


be invited. 


Least of all should one dis 
it is much better to 


converse upon the origin of space, or some 


] iIsSown maladies: 


CUSS 


equally unexciting subject. 


Sleep fills 


In Carlsbad | 


be recommended to a | 


hours of meals at Carlsbad | 


yesterday 


local physicians are not a little an- | 


IS | 


| sand or more. 
ie 

| time, 
hopefully called. Theatre-going, and even | 


s a little theatre in the place, which | 
should be visited once for curiosity’s sake. | 


and special caution may be given | 


| temperature ranging from 43 


a good part of the time of the 
visitor to Carlsbad; but sleep during the | 


day is generally unadvisable, exc 
those who find themselves drows\ 
the bath, or unduly fatigued afte: 
cise, and of course when the nich; 
has been badly broken. After-dinn 
however, should be avoided: thr \ 
tendency to produce cerebral conc: 
In connection with the Carlsbad 
those of two neighboring springs n 
described. Marienbad a Boh 
town situated in the territory of t 
cient Abbey of Tepl (to which the s 
belong), and in a southward-opening 
[t is two hours by rail from ( 
bad, though the distance in a straight 
the hills but nineteen 
Marienbad is situated in a charmin: 


is 


ley. 


across is 


| est country two thousand feet abo 


level. The adjacent region is a 
park, with beautiful walks and di 
every direction. The springs, in « 
parison with those of Carlsbad, ar¢ 
that is to say, it was not 
the year 1770 that the abbot of th 
convent resolved to use the water, a1 
bring it into notice. 


The accounts of t 


learly cures are doubtless exagg: 
| they read almost like Scripture mira 
| In 
|came up to the Marienbrunn and 
| alms”; he had brought his son from | 


1781 ‘‘a very tall, hoary-head 


tieschau on a wheelbarrow. The iny 
forty years old, was a clay - digg: 
clay had fallen on him, and he was | 
lyzed in both legs. The abbot sup 
the father and the son; baths and f) 
were given; in four weeks he was 


Ee praising God, to return to his hi 


On this, buildings were erected, and 
place has grown into a handsome mod 


| town, with splendid hotels, and an am 


concourse of invalids numbering ten t 
Goethe lived here for 
and they show his seat on thé 
side, 

It is a lesser Carlsbad 
crowded—and it is the resort of not a fi 
Carlsbad patients, for a few weeks’ changt 
of scene after they leave the larger water 
ing-place. The Marienbad waters b 


to the same class as those of Carlsbad 
| spring from the same granite formati 
talk and temper should | 


The difference is that they are cold 
to 50 
They are clear when drawn, but beco 


| turbid on exposure to the air, and t 


down a yellowish-brown sediment. T 
different springs are more various in thi 
composition than those of Carlsbad. Th 


i 


quieter and less 


e 


yp 


ul 








inn is the most celebrated of the 
rings that are used; this, the Ru 
elle. and the Waldbrunn are used 
nking: the Ferdinands, Carolinen, 
brosiusbrunnen both for drinking 
ne: but bathing is less in vorue 

in at Carlsbad, though every con 
is provided, including the ear 

eid baths and the peat baths. The 
of Marienbad is extremely rich in 
s: a bath of ten ecubie feet contains 

s than ten or twelve pounds of the 


te of 


ceneral 


iron. 
the treat 
it Marienbad are similar to those at 
sbad The Marienbad waters are also 
able in eases of 
But the 
] 


o places remains to be noted: it is 


indieations for 


nervous prostra 


hat 
between 


main distinction 
of climate, exposure, and *‘ environ 
The climate of Marienbad is what 


The place 


the air is 


calls a ‘‘ wood climate.” 
irrounded by pine forests, 
ind cool, and the southern exposure 
vorable. No more perfect resting 
ean be found than in this beautiful 
among the Bohemian hills. 
Franzensbad is situated turfy 
1400 
It is only an hour's railway ride 
1 Carlsbad 
There 
| by private persons; 


On a 
near Eger, at an elevation of 
a quiet town, with five 


are eleven springs, all 


and the ar 
igements for baths are admirably com 
The from the first 

to the last of September. Nearly 
ght thousand visitors repaired to Franz 


season is of 


usbad last summer, the larger part of 


em ladies. The waters have great re 


n in the treatment of complaints pe 
iar to the female sex. They belong to 
class of ferruginous springs, and are 
ongly tonie. 


ldo 


They are cold—50 I. 
not overflow like the more abun 
waters of Carlsbad. The Franzens 
‘lle is the most famous of the springs; 
s crowded in the afternoon from four 
The names of Dr. Carl 
‘lein at Franzensbad and of Dr. Heidler 
Marienbad may be mentioned without 


SLX o'clock. 


ipropriety as those of physicians who 
re among the foremost of the places re 
pectively. 
Such are these healing waters. A few 
words upon the way of reaching them 
; All lead to 
‘arlsbad as well as to Rome; but there 
is choice among them, according to the 
tastes and the strength of the invalid. 


be serviceable. roads 


CARLSBAD WATERS. 


American passengers find tl} 


est land journeys from Hambuw 


men, taking the ‘amers OF thie 
from New York: but this route i 
ortable one for t 


a com hose wl 
familiar 

CUISINE 

London involve 

a vovage across the 
ing the Continent 
Dover, Calai 
tend and 


and 


are by 
: 
Brussels. 
Flushing (the shortes 
thence vid Frankfort and Wii 
Carlsbad 


Invali Is, howe ¥ Or. 


ter to avoid the Rhine; the hotels; 


and full 
not 
the 


pre ferably, th 


1] : 
eranly NOIsy 


cood. 


cookery IS 
[ advise Fran 
\ 


route through 


e new line from 
to Bordeaux direct. The ships a 
accommodations, ineludinge the 
first-class, and they are not v¢ 


the 


a circumstance of no tit 


like most of older lines 

steamers 

sequence to the invalid, especia 

he is accompanied by his family 

no pleasanter fortune to a traveller 
} 


to sail, as I have done, with Captain Jour 
neil of this line. Arrived in 
Bordeaux, the express trains take one in 


eight hours to Paris : 


1 
| 


excellent 


but either city is a 
pleasant one in which to rest from the 
From Paris the route is pli 

It is as follows, by partial 
day s’ journeys only: Day « xpress to Basel ; 
sleep there. Next day to Ziiric] 


Thenee to Rorschach, crossing 


voyage. isant 


throughout. 


stance to Lindau for the night Thence 
to Munich; sleep. Thence to Carlsbad 
The lies through beautiful 


scenery, and the best hotels In the 


whole route 
yvorld 
receive you at the close of each day's jour 
ney. Arrived at C 

spend a couple of days in a hotel] 


irisbad, it is 
choosing rooms for one’s stay. Chis 
and a 
As to physicians 
amiss to mention the nat 


choice to be made at leisure 
resting a little. 
not be 
these good ones, among others: Drs 
berger, Kraus, London, Neubauei 
Pichler. 

In conclusion, let me say t] 
sons who are about to choose a h 
spring: Mineral waters are at once among 
the most effective and the most delicate 
the agents at the physician’s command 
But they are not to be chosen, if used, in 


discriminately. Before setting out, and 
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again on arriving, take and follow the ad- | an invalid, on hearing that Cars| 
specially qualified physician. A | Salins, or Mont Dore, or Luxeuil 
rv orexcess on the patient's part etfective spring, chooses one of t} 
‘gain of many weeks. And | cording to the right of private jud 
lways on his guard against | and repairs to one of them, or mors 
‘advice which is everywhere | one. Arrived there, he drinks and | 
‘nn. ‘* Must you pay court to | according to the same indefeasib| 
it personage, or perhaps to | and regulates or neglects his 1 
Even in this case do not | the same. To these ingenious } 
If to drink from the sam« say: You had better stay at home; 1 
vith the dame or the diplo- | the waters of Abana and Pharpar, n 
you already have your doc- | of Jordan, are for you. The doct 
ion. Imagine these situa-| ignorant, you think? Well, grant 
ly beforehand; be on tour evena vood doctor is not omniscient 
st the most winning smile, the | certainly knows more than you do 
ible influence; think first of all | even if you knew as much as he, y 
liver and your stomach, which | not be an impartial adviser in you 
aramount importance in your} case. The self-curer had better 
ember what you have suffered, | home. But to the invalid who will 
you will suffer if you are not | competent guidance, first in choosi 
nd deny yourself every complai- | second in using the mineral waters, | 
very irregularity, especially at the | it is worth while to make the trial 
Your neighbors will urge you, in There are two classes of peopl 
ignorance and weakness, to eat and | doubt the value of mineral waters 


} 
+ 


drink as they do; your own stomach will | who have been misdirected, and 
be a ready accomplice: you must resist it; | suffered in consequence, and thos 
and do not think that, since the waters are | have never suffered at all. The perfe: 
curative, the more you drink the sooner | healthy are the severest crities of Ca 


vou will be cured. It is a great mistake. | bad. Dr. Johnson, who held that 
} 


Too much water drowned a miller, said | ness was criminal, would have den 
Sancho Panza.” the place and the cure. 

This is Le Pileur’s counsel, and it is But I have seen too many cures at 
sound advice for the visitor to a curative | eral springs to agree with these eas) 
spring. It is required by some who go to} ments. Even when we can not d 
Carlsbad, and especially by some Ameri- | strate just how the cure was caused 
cans, for the waters are especially calcu- | fact remains that the patient went 
lated to benefit the ailments that are com- | sick and came back well. Unum sci 
mon among us. I distinguish between | cecus cum essem, modo video—one t 
springs where people go to amuse them- | I know, that, whereas I was blind, 1 
selves and springs where people fo to be see. For one who vill rightly ra 
cured Carlsbad is one of the latter. A | them and rightly use them, these are 
patient who has taken the trouble to go so | tably healing waters. 
far should not insist on treating his own | 


My friend Surgeon-General Ray, of the THE MOUNT OF SORROW. 
Indian army, will allow me to recall a TEVER did anything seem freshe1 
phrase which he used in conversation with | LN sweeter than the plateau on whicl 
me on the spot last summer: ‘‘ The Carls- | emerged in the early sunset, after det 
bad waters are serious waters.” They | all day through the dark deep mounta 
are resorted to by invalids who are really | sides in the rain. 
in search of acure, and not, like most of the We had promised Rhoda to assault 
popular Rhine spas, for amusement or dis- | winter fastness whenever she should su 
traction. Lam often asked, Do you be-| mon us; and now, in obedience to 
lieve in mineral springs? And I answer, | message, a gay party of us had left the 1 
Yes,and No. There are ‘‘serious waters,” | way, and had driven, sometimes in slus! 
like those of many Austrian and French | snow, and sometimes on bare ground 
spas, and there are pleasure spas for those | the old mountain-road, laughing and si 
who like them. There are serious pa-| ing and jangling our bells, till at lengt 
tients too, and trifling patients. Many | the great bare woods, lifting their lint 
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fore us and above us, 


gave place to 
ck mountain-sides, whose oppress 
m and silence stifled everything 
nging to escape from between them, 
n the possible dangers in crossing 
and fording streams swollen by 

} thaws and Now 


ih rains. 
stillness resolved itself into 


oht’s 
n the 
rmuring of bare sprays, the rus 


in, the dancing of innumerable 
red brooks e littering with motion, 


t lig 


ht, from the dusky depths; 
lthen a ghastly lustre shot from the 
hanging like a glacier upon some 


. the 
snow of their floors hehte ned the 


steep, or a strange oleam from 
of the leafless forests that overlappe l 

ms, and trailed their twisted roots 
What w 


[ wondered, so darkly familiar in 


pes of living horror. as 
it 
vhat nightmare had I dreamed it 

Long ere the journey’s end 
dead last 
we shared the depression of all na 
id felt had 


and the end of all things when the 


‘its became as night's 


as if we come out of 
mountain gates closed behind us, and 
1 out on the plateau where t 
the 
washed, had not 

and the sudden 


n-cloud a red sparkle 


she he 
wrapping 
all its 
lifting of 
of sunset 


the windows as if a hundred flam 


= 
from which 


ost 


wintry 


en 
In 


had been kindled to greet us. 
fire burned in the fire-place of 
drawing-room when we had mounted 
stairs and crossed the great hall, where 
er fires were blazing and sending ruddy 
ski 


m among the cedar rafters: 


ies to 


ll that part of 
‘olonel Vorse, and opened now the first 


the house sacred to 


time in many winters, was thoroughly 
and cheerful with lights and flowers 
rugs and easy-chairs and books. We 
hit easily have fancied ourselves, that 
lit, in those spacious rooms, when, toi 


varm 


nd 


tsmade and dinner over, we re-assembled 
wound the solid glow of the chimney logs, 
1 modern party in old 
hainber, all the more for the spirit of the 


some medieval 
scene outside, where the storm was telling 
its rede again, rain changing to snow, and 

iel blast keening round the many ga- 
bles and screaming down the chimneys. 
After all, Rhoda’s and Merivale’s plan of 
having us in the hills before late-lingering 
vinter should be quite gone, and doing a 
little Sintram 
wolves and hill visions, should have been 


business with skates and 


junior, h 


‘arried 
little 


Rhoda, 


out earii 
less hoy 
vho, alth 

ad been m 


ver 


1 
she 


persuading 


his pulpit 


eave 


the proce eding 


spectability. 


ed as though we we 
: : 
In by a week of 


Well, t 


os: perhaps two pr oO} 


here are eco) 


some interest 


Colonel Vorse, t 
ried so young t] 
than they, and was 
was still the 
hostelry, al 

After 


taken 


aceun 


. 11) , , 
his children about 


cating them and himself at the same time, 


with now an object | Germany 


and now another in Pe 


could see, was absolute 


a neighbor, but whic 


with nd 


memories 


friends across the inter 


mountain and round the s 
it at 


something weird to me, as I looked ou 


the flying whiteness of the moon-lit storm, 
in those acquaintances of his among the 
vallid hills; it seemed 


ot the coidness 


hollows of these } as 
{ partake 


if 1 


though they mus ( 
and whiteness, and as | only 


1ey Were 
vas said 


dead people, whe 8 all 


Dr. Devens, who half the Wa) 
quoting, 

‘Par 
om x s 


In darkness fr 


hac 


1 another phase of th¢ 
heard him saying, as I pas 
minutes before, where he 
chair in front of the long ori 
‘There isa path v 
and which the vult . 
wl] ‘Ips have ho 


h no fow 
ire’s « 
ior 


rtteat} 


putteth 


the lion’s whe 
the fierce lion passed by it 
forth his hand 
turneth the mountains by the 1 
cutteth out rivers among the 
his eye seeth every precious thing. 


bindeth the floods from ove 


upon the rock; he over- 
He 
ind 
He 


ab l 


OLS, 


rocks ; 


lowing; 
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I remy 


sed at 


iat is hid bringeth he forth to 
is expecting a convulsion o 
| as | 


li 
window 


t 


ver thinking, went by 


mvself 


| fancy that he 


another 


ire 


10 he re,” I said, 
for the 


ine ee} 


at the scene; dim 
hi pes of the hills rose round us 
ted ghosts, while the flying seud 
filled with the white diffu 
n light, every now and then 
opened to let the ‘* And see 
the witel ’as the rosy reflections of 


our b 


» shes 

storm 
sion of unser 
olimpses out. 
hres, 
Irning logs and lights danced on the 


Whirling snow without ‘Ts there any 
wanting to make us feel as if we had 
ht] 


been ecaugn I 

to be held by some charm ?” 
‘I wish [I k w the 

by my side, and half under his 

And then I felt a 

If than | 


thing 
ere by some spell, and were 
1K charm,” said Col 
onel \ 


breath. 


pyrene " 
little angrier 
had felt 


with lf for 
before 

I often hear you talking of your be 
lief in 


hax 
NAVE 


CoOmMmUIne 


iy s¢ 


certain telluric forees that must 


most power among the mountains 


where they first had play and where earth 
{ vy beneath, but is above you and 

Well, we are 
iold of these telluric forces. 
ld friend and ally: let me 


aro you, 


, } 
nia 
| 
I 


Lam 


strong 
heir ¢ see what 
they will do for me.” 

It was tr 
an indefinite fear that 
pelled, in spite of all wish and prejudice 


ue, 


I might be com 


and birthright 
eolonial grandees of the South; he, the son 
of a mountain farmer, who had married a 
mate of his own degree, and had kept a 
tain inn till fortune found him and 
My father at least was 
the child of those proud old colonials, and 
| had ] Ver 


th 
was I never knew; 


moun 
death took her. 


eir traditions. Who my mother 
for my father had mar 
ried her in some romantic fashion—a run 
and she had died at my birth, 
and he had shortly followed her. Thad no 
thing that belonged to her but the half ofa 
broken miniature my father had once paint 
ed of her, 


ed on 


away match 


as | understood. 


but I showed it to nobody. I had some 


times wondered about the other half, but | 


my life had not left me much time for sen 
timent or wonder 


of gayety since his friend Mrs. Montresor 


here in the | 


And IT half shivered with 


I, the child of proud old | 


1 with his people and been rear- | 


I always wore | 
it, with I know not what secret sentiment, | 


full of gayety till my | 
grandfather's death left me homeless; full | 


| had adopted me for child and com) 
subject to her kind whims and ty) 
But if she took me here and took mi 
and clad ine like a princess, I w 
the less aware of the fact that I was 

; outa penny 
doubt. 


morbidly aware of it 

But it disposed me to loo 
favor on no rich man’s suit, and t} 
as penniless as I and as fine as n 
It n 
almost hate the face and form, th: 
the hair, that they dared to call Titia 
speak of as if it were the free booty 
ment and canvas, and wish to dr 


lover had not vet appeare d. 


tive in the golden chains of their \ 
When I had met Colonel Vorse, ; 
ago, twice my age though he was 
the first one I had wished as poor as 
the plebeian newly rich. Yet not 

ly rich he had not ha 
to become used to his riches, to se 


vas he that 
kingdoms of the earth and weigh th 
his balance, to serve his country o 
battle-field, and his State in the ec 
chamber; and, for the rest, contact 
the world is sadly educating. 

‘*T often look at Colonel Vorse an 
the men born in the purple,” said 
Montresor once—she thought peopl 
in the purple were simply those who 
never earned their living—‘‘ and he 
| superior of them all. What a count 
| is where a man keeping a common t: 
in the first half of his life may make | 
| self the equal of sovereigns in the ot! 
half! Idon’t understand it; he is thi 
est gentleman of them all. And he lo 
it. Don’t you think so, Helena ?” 

But I never told Mrs. Montresor 
|thought. It is all very well to gen 
and to be glad that certain institutio 
produce certain effects; but of course yo 
are superior to the institutions, or 
wouldn't be generalizing so, and all 


W 


more, of course, superior to the effects 
| so I don’t see how it signifies to you p 
| sonally. 

‘You ought to have your head carried 
on a pike,” said Mrs. Montresor, ag 
‘You will, if we ever have any boniet: 

| rouges in America. You are the aristo 
crat pure and simple. The Princess La 
balle was nothing to you. You think 

| manity exists so that nous autres, by sta 
ing on it, may get the light and air. 

| are sure that you are made of different 
clay—the canaille of street mud, for 
stance, and you of the fine white s 
| from which they mould Dresden china. 





THE MOUNT 


e quite a study to me, my love. 1] 
to see you marry a pavior yet, ei 


» who lays down or one who tears 

But Lhad only laugh- 
‘ . . 

iin. She plumed herself on being 


politan even to her principles. 


i¢ 


ng-stones. 


uu give me credit for too much think 
mn the subject,” I said, ‘‘ if it is credit 
d, [don’t coneern myself about such 
and as for marrying one of them, 
different 

They avea 


1 as soon into a 


marry 
African or Mongolian. 


race, 


[ remembered all this as Colonel 


stood leaning his hand above me 
jamb of the window-frame—for al 
[ was tall, he was a son of Anak 
i. that air which, never vauntine 
eth, always made you aware of its 
I could fancy hearing Mrs. 
it 
s fetches women!” for she loved a lit 


‘ession. 
tresor say, ‘' That air of his! al 
Sian 
refinement, and I instinctively stiffen- 
vself, determined it should never feteh 
And here he 
spirits and powers of the dark and ter 
mountain heights and depths, and 
civing battle. 


+, by some antipodal attraction of 
was calling his allies, 


I don’t know why 
pressed me; 
t it did was a half surrender; I looked 
thimamoment; I forgot who he was: 
But to be 
»the mother of Rhoda, my friend, and 
’ Merivale, that laughing young giant 
iat absurdity, if all the rest were equal! 
1d that other, the dead woman, the first 
should one not always be jealous 
at sweet early love? Could one en 
it? Here among these hills with all 
ehostliness she would haunt me. 
And then I turned and swept away to the 
fireside, holding out my hands to the flame, 
and glad to sink into the chair that some 
one had left empty there. 
I hardly knew what world I was living 
when, perhaps a half-hour later, I heard 
“The trouble is 
that men are not born free and equal,” he 
‘*Free ? They are hamper- 
ed by inheritance and circumstance from 
he moment of birth. Equal? It 
f-evident lie. And the world has rhap 
sodized for a hundred years over so clum 
sy a statement. All men are born with 
equal rights. 
ment. My rights—rights to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness—are equal to 
the rights of all the princelings of the 
Vout. LXVII.—No. 397.—9 


I felt as if the verv fact 


vished he was as poor as I. 


Colonel Vorse’s voice. 
vas saying. 


is a 


Sé 


That is the precise state- | 
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earth; their rights equal only to mine. So 
far as they interfere with my rights they 
are publie enemies, and 


with: 


are f 


and so far as I inte rfere with their 


rights, lam a trespasser to be punished 


pe 


rs a 


Otherwise, prince or peasant, each 


man, whether he we: 
il 
image of God, let 


HDiOUSe 


or a 

and garter: and man 

that image in one or another 
Did | Wi: 

Vorse proclaiming himself the e 

Prince 


in 
understand him ? 
San Soreererino who ha 
tained us in his palaces last year 
And was he not All at once something 


seemed to sift away from before my eves 
a veil that had hidden my kind from me 
Was there no that 


aristocracy 1n 


natural 
Ho 


world 


longer even 


which Shakspeare or 


Was the 


p iblie ernie 


| mer or Dante was king ? 
a brotherhood, and t 


hey the 
my, the ene my of the vreal pe rfect race to 
ad 
of another? Were those ribbons 
yutton-hole, the 
no more worth than the ribbons of cigars ? 


come, who helped one brother take 
vantage 
in the | vifts of kings, of 

Mrs. Montresor was toying with her fan 
beside me, and talking in an under-tone 
behind it. ‘* What prince of all that you 
have seen or read of,” 


said she, ‘‘if born 


on a meagre mountain farm, would have 


lueated him 
I think the 


made his fortune and have e 
self as this man has done ? 

of kings 
And what prince of them a 
» much the prince as he 


kings who founded 
| like him. 
alive 


races were 
1] 
looks S¢ 
This one as fat as Falstaff and as low, 
that one with a hump on his back, the oth 
er without brains, the next with 
awry, and none of them made as becomes 
aman. Tellme, Helena 

‘*T think you are in love yourself,” I 
said, 

She 


brains 


‘As tall 


dark, as lordly in all proportions, as gen 
A pro} 


laughed. as Saul, as 
tle as Jonathan, and with a soul like Da 
vid’s—why shouldn't I] 
“And he not the equal of the grand 
daughter of a South Carolina planter! 
Tell me again, Helena, what has she ever 
done to prove herself his equal ?” 

She had had a fancey—Heaven knows 
| why—that mother had 
run away with her father, was the daugh 


be?’ she said. 


her young who 


ter of a noble foreign family; or else why 
should the match have been clandestine ? 
She had had a fancy that she was there 
fore noble, as her mother was—the mo 
ther even whose name her child did not 
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other than as the slaves had told 


lecroom called her Pan 


know 
her the youn 
suse of a pair of purple-dark eyes. 
That was all the an 
made, had I spoken, to 
in which 
But 
and the daughter noble 
| that had fil 


mother. could blo ve 
oppressors 


gy brit 
sv be 
That 


swer | c 


] ‘. ] 
as about all. 
1 
vuld have 
her gentle 


raillery, half mockery, 


she did not quite believe herself 
even were 1 SO, 
as the 
tered through generations of 
1 in laps of luxury be pure as this 


blood that had informed none but simpfe 


loung 11 


and innocent lives, and seemed just now 
if it had come fresh from the hands of 


Maker ? 


h ind screen 


as 
the I surveyed him from behind 
the that failed to keep the 
ruddy flames from and if I felt 


one ot 


my face, 
him in that to be 
of God, and I but one of the daughters of 
rain I did not tell Mrs 
the witch could always read my 
hts ** Still,” she said, ‘* he has kept 
etting round that 
Then 
He has furnish 
and shelter to the tired and roof 


olance F the sons 


men Montresor. 


a tavern There is no g 
fact by all the poetry in the world. 
why try to get round it ? 
ed food 
as noble a way to make money, sure 


less 


ly, as working the bones and muscles of 
slaves, and accepting the gold they earn.” 

“That is the last I have of such gold,” 
[ cried, in a stifled way; and I unclasped 
the 


behind the back-log 


old bracelet on my wrist and tossed it 
people were too gay 
ly engaged to observe us at the moment. 
‘T think,” I said then, turning upon her, 
‘that you are employed as an advocate, 
unless—yvyou are really weary of me.” 
‘Weary of you!” she exclaimed, half 
under her breath though it was 
of you, when you are such unceasing va 


‘weary 
riety to me that if you married ten thou 
sand tavern-keepers I should always have 
a room in the inn!” 
‘Thank Heaven,” I answered her, gay 
‘it is an impossibility that I should 
ever marry one.” And then there was a 
lull laughter and 
sony and conversation on the other side 


ly, 


in the the snatches of 
of the room; and while I was still gazing 
after my bracelet and into the chimney 
place, where the flames wallowed about 
unhewn forest two 
to cast to them, Colonel Vorse came over 
to us 

‘You will turn into salamanders,” he 
said 

‘It is bad enough to be in hot water,” 
said Mrs. Montresor, lightly. ‘‘I will leave 
the fire to you and Helena.” 


logs that took men 
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| or of joy, or of sorrow. 





‘Where you sit,” said Colonel] 


then to me, ‘‘if vou turn your head 
ly to the left, and shade your eve Ss, \ ( 
see the side of the darkest and steriy: 
ourmountains. You know we do. 
our hills by the names they have 
and government surveys; the old s 
who first came here called this o 
unknown reasons of their own, the 
of Sorrow. 


\I 


It has always been th 
of Sorrow.” 

‘** An ominous name for so near a 
bor,” I said. 

‘Ah! 
ive, or perhaps dull and tame, with 
or stir—desolate, in fact. Whatif Is 
tell you that it bubbles like a caldroy 
the bottomless pit, with griefs and 

that in 
imprisonment on these bare rocks 


you think this region is op 


lives condemned to per 


ing on themselves, traits intensifyin 
loneliness, the labor, the negation, s|i 
extract the juices of humanity, and 
crime a matter to be whispered of ; 
them? If they feel they are forgott 
God, what matters the murder or t 
cide more or less that gives releas 
is hell here or hell there : 
this 
to pass.” 
What you mean?” J 
white lips; for as he spoke it seemed as 
[ had come into a land of lepers. He 
in this white solitude, among lives 
from the primitive sources of natur 
the dew of the morning—” 
‘*T mean,” he said, ‘‘ that I refuss 
cept the factitious aid your thoughts | 
You s 
Because |] 
born in the snows of the mountains | 
no whit whiter than those born in the } 
lieus of the police stations of the « 
We are simply of the same human nat 
When I win regard, it must be for no i 
fancy, but for my own identity.” 
“Well,” I said, ‘‘I do not believe y: 
‘*Ah!” he replied, ‘have I gained 
point, and found an advocate in an ideal 
of me? That would be as romantie as any 
of the romance of the hills. And ther 
romance here, whether it is born of 
There is romance 
enough on that old Mount of Sorrow thiat 
you see when the storm opens and strj 
it in that sudden white glory. 
eye, if you please, on a spot half-way uy 
the sky, and when the apparition com 


they are s 
they have it; the other may not « 


do said 


lately been bringing to me. 
have preternatural senses. 


Keep yo ir 


| again you will find the dark outline of : 





THE MOUNT 


OF SORROW. 





ig” there. It was a dwelling once 
s only a ruin, hut and barn and 
Why do you shudder? Do you 
But a shad 
th outlines black enough to defy the 
st blast that ever blew 
me as though that old ruin 
elf a ghostly thing, a spectre of 
; that will not down; for the ava 
; divide and leave it, and the storms 


It is only a shadow. 


Sometimes 


ms to 


over and beat against it, and it is 
I don't 
hat it has to do with my fortunes; 


there when the sun rises 


know why it is a blotch upon the 
‘nature to me: but if ever I grow 
heart I feel 
made whole again could tha 


ck at 


as though J] 
{ 


thine be removed.” 
Whvn 


It does 


ot remove it ?” 

I ean do 
it 
he 


not belong to me. 


am not sure that 
which adds to t 
although I] 


a 


with it. I 


to any one 


tral, you see suppose 


nameless heir. 
are!” he said, gently. 
out in the long hall 
window gives an unob 


somewhere 


Is 
estless you 
you come 
re the creat 
ected view of the thing, and walk off 
The storm is lifting, I 


moon is going to overcome, 


s nervousness ? 
the 
may see by the way the fire burns 
Per 


slide as we 


the temperature is mounting. 
s we shall have a snow 
Rhoda and Merivale were singing some 
the songs they had learned since they 
ime into the hill country, Mrs. Montresor 

nodding behind her fan an accom 
paniment to Dr. Devens’s remarks, Adéle 
was deep in her novel, and a flirtation 
ind some portfolios of prints occupied the 
rest. To refuse was only to attract atten 
on; should like to walk. I] 
rose and went out with him into the hall 
off the wing from the great 
npty caravansary. 


besides, I 
if shut 


1a } ies ici 
And the lon carpets rose along the gusty floo 


I quoted as we walked; and despite the 
re burning on either side, he had brought 
ne a fur for my shoulders. 

‘* Yes,” he said, ‘‘ there comes the moon 
it last. Now you shall see the black and 
hite of it.” 

“Oh!” I eried, clasping my hands, as 
ll the silvery lights and immense shad- 
vs burst out ina terrible sort of radiance. 
‘The world began to be made 

Poets should be born here!” 


here! 


of 


brin 


‘** Instead pers, said 
my story. I 
Of course I] 


ve 


‘which 
three years old 
three 


must have been not long | 


forty 
That 
vefore vou came 


Do 


twenty irs avo. 


younger 


into the world yourself vou insist 
upon thinking twenty vears difference in 
the 


ust that twenty 


age makes any disparity, except in 


ease of him who has lost j 


sweetness out of his life 2” 
‘*T hardly see what that h: 
the story of the Mount of Sorrow 


vears 


is to do with 
I said, 
as we turned from the window to measure 
the leneth of the hall again 

‘T hope,” 


he, ‘that the suffr: 
reform, which is to admit women to the 
ballot, never let 


dicial bench, for mercy 1s foreign to the 


said ive 


will them sit on the ju 
heart of a woman.” 

“* Ts i 
story 


not a strange wa telling 


Vv of 
> T exclaimed 
he laughed. ‘The 


is so short it needs a little preface 


‘Patience! story 
As ] 
was saying, then, when I was twenty 
vears old or so, the name of old Raynier 
of the Mount of Sorrow, was a by-word of 
terror through the 


name of his father was, and his father be 


region round, as the 
fore him, 
the sterile farm half way up the mount 
ain, and 
entirely inaccessible 


He had no other property than 


almost inaeccessible—in winter 


where he raised not 
half a support on the slips of earth among 
the fe 
goats did what they could for him, and 
his rifle did the The first Raynier 
of them all was possibly an escaped con 
vict, fortified at 
mountain-sides. He had no money; 


ledges; his w starved sheep and 


rest 
retre by these 
the 
women spun and wove all that was worn 
He had Raynier had 
ever had; no Raynier had ever had ocea 
sion to sign his mark, let 
There had been one son in each genera 


who his 


no education: no 


alone his name 


tion; neither church nor school ever saw 
him: 
till he was ready to marry, and then he 
; came down, and by 
other magic than a savage force of nat 
took the prettiest girl of the valley t 
| eyrie—sometimes his wife, sometimes not 
When she died, and she always died, the 
Raynier of the day replaced her. He did 
not always wait for her to die before re 
placing her. 
uncommon thing in that house; there was 


his existence was searcely known 


no one knows what 
ire 


o his 


But sudden deaths were no 


a burial-ground scooped in the hill-side. 
And who was there to interfere? Per 
haps no one knew there had been a death 
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W hat if 


happened anyvw here. 


“was out. 
1 
hat 


might prate of murder, or 


a woman 
mad ¢ 
People be low 
suicide, or slow poison; there was nobody 
to whom it was vital enough to open the 
ly; and then they feared 
the Raynier with an uncanny fear, as peo 
ple fe 


LOvDIIN 


question serous 
ar a catamount in the woods, or the 
of old after 
ere horrible stories of bouts and 


wives’ tales dark. 
The re W 
brawls, of tortures, gags, whips, and—oh, 

Nor was all the crime on the 
f the It 
understood that more than one woman of 
the found life 


dure its conditions, when the fumes of a 


no matter! 


shoulders ¢ Raynier men. was 


name too intolerable to en 


chareoal fire after a drunken feast, or a 
quick thrust over the edge of a precipice, 
bit of weed in the broth, made life 
till brought 


finally, if any Raynier died 


or a 
eCasl 
And what 
may be called a natural death, it was ei 


er, remorse 


ther from starvation or from delirium tre 
You see they were a precious lot.” 

‘A precious lot!” I trembling. 
‘* Ah, what heaven of ? 
wretches, they could not help it. 


mens. 
said, 
1S made Poor 
From 
veneration to generation the children of 
such people must needs be eriminal,” 

‘*T don’t know. 


influence. 


If removed from such 
To my mind environment is 
It de- 
How- 
ever, environment and heredity worked 
In my day—to 
the Raynier family was larger than 
The last wife still lived, a misera 
ble cowed creature, white as ashes, face 


strong as heredity, quite as strong. 


stroys the old and creates the new. 


together up there. 
tinue 
usual. 


and hair and bleached scared eyes, eyes 
that looked as if they saw phantoms rath 
er than people. 
I was a famous mountaineer then, 


gone. 


been before, | once in a while came upon 


some or other of that family, and some- | 
times paused at the door, where I had first | 
I nev- | 
er entered the filthy place but once. There | 


to teach the blood-hounds a lesson. 


were two sons and a daughter. 
immortally beautiful that girl was! 
lines, such rose-leaf color, such hair 

‘hair the thistle-down tinted with 
gold,’ as John Mills, the Scotch poet-play- 
The old man Raynier wor- 
shipped her, perhaps as a wild beast loves 
its whelp. But he had all sorts of fanci- 
ful names for her, Heart’s-ease and Heart's 
Delight, and Violet and Rose and Lily. 


like 


er, Sane. 


madness. 


| ever had, by-the-way. 


| niers swore they would have his lif« 


con- 


Oh, how | 
Such | 


velvet darkness in the eye, such statuesque | 





He grew almost gentle when he S] 
her; and he never knew that she was { 
ble-minded. She just missed bei, 
imbecile. Perhaps you would not 
known that all at once; you miclt 
have found it out at all only meeti) 
casually. The old man Raynier s 
down to school—the first that had 
been there: 


she could never learn to 


| She could not always tell her name. § 


her mind was innocent 
it was a blank. 


perhaps bi 
I have sometimes tli 
that blank mind of hers may have be: 
dead-wall through which the vices « 
forebears could not pass, and so her 
dren, if she had them, may have es 
the inheritanee, and found a chance 


| cood again, as if crime should at last « 


itself. That may be.” 

‘Oh, I think this is terrible!’ IT sai: 
we turned again in our walk. M 
haste, please, and be through.” 

‘Yes, itis. But I would show yi 
life can be anything but commonplac 
Well, blank or not 
had a lover, who had found her out 


this wilderness. 


sketching rambles, a young painter 
some distant parts, and the first board: 


And all the 


er than he should have her. Onc 
had been hunting on old Mount So 
as it happened; there had been a sudd 
frost following rain that had frozen 
water in the cracks of the cliffs, and 1 


| the way not only slippery, but dangy 


for in the heat of the noon sun the 
melting, and every now and then its ex 
pansion was rending some fragment of 1 


] 
1c 


|so that your footing might vanish 
Her mind was partially | 
| rattling down from above; and I was tired 
and climbing wherever foot of man had | 


beneath, or some shower of stones « 


when I reached the Raynier place, led by a 
blaze of maple boughs that started out lik 
torches toshow the way, and stopped to rest 
I looked up at an enormous shelf of ro 
half clad with reddened vines that flutt 
ed like pestilence flags—a shelf that 
though some hundred feet or so away fron 
it, yet overhung the place and east a pe 
petual shadow there. I wondered thei 
why Nature had no secret springs of f« 
ing to thrill her and cause her to rend tli 
rocks and cover such a den of iniquity 
we all held the spot to be. But Natur 
was just as fair that ambrosial Septem 
ber day as if theré was not a dissonanc 
Perhaps she knew the right of the Ra) 


niers to life, liberty, and the pursuit o! 
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ess. A delicious scent of the balsam Oh!” T eried, with my hands over my 
the pines filled the air, the sunshine | eyes. ‘* Why dic ! ike you blind 
t over the hills below in waves of ‘**And here,” said Colonel Vorse, lead 
and the hills themselves were like | ing my steps to an old cabinet in an al 
es of a golden green and purple sea | cove, ‘ought to be the half of that little 
now and then a rainbow swam and | likeness I picked up : r I wonder 
Peace and perfectness, I said, | what became of the if | 


and perfectness. These people live | came of the girl 


, ver her 
ire happv. On the other side one if she kne V enough to know | 
PP; 


d into the dreary defile of the mount- | marry her—if she lived long 
te, with its black depths hung with | him to find out she was a foo 
id, and remembered that if there was | the last of the Rayniers ?” 
iL hell, there ought to be. I was think he put the half of the littl 
this as I sat there, when I heard a| my hands. 
lery, an agonized shriek, blood-curd It was a broken bit of 1 *y, and on 
repeated and repeated from within. | the upper part of a face, sk ily done, 
s the girl’s voice. Iwas on my feet, | with pansy-dark eyes and blush-rose skin 
n spite of the blood-hounds, making without a frame L had the frame 
the spot and among the crew. The A heart-beat. a fluttering breath, a reel 
d woman cowered in the corner, the two | ing sense of the world staggering away 
‘others held the girl, the old man tower- | from me, and then my bewildered senses 
| over her, his great eyes blazing in his | were at work again, and an agony like 
shen face. I can’t tell you what they | death was cutting me to the heart as we 
ere doing. Sometimes I have thought | resumed our walking 
| Raynier was burning her with a hot Should I tell him? Should I go 
ron he held—” with my secret, my inheritance, my curse 


Oh, horrible! horrible! 
Burning her with a hot iron to make | heart, the sooner to end; my heart was 


}and let no man know? If it ate out my 


give up her lover! Sometimes I | broken now. Never, never now could 


ive thought he was only demolishing | fireside shine for me, could lover's lips be 
little likenesses of him and of herself, | mine, could little faces sun themselves in 
ch that lover had painted, and which | my smile. 
she cherished, perhaps as his work, per-| We paused before the great window, 
haps for the unwonted gewgaw of the} with those vague white shapes before us, 
slender golden frame, for the one picture | for my feet would not obey me, and the 
was already in fragments, and although | light behind us shone on the bit of ivory. 
she clutched half of the other, the broken | If I told him, it would be easier for him 
half had fallen and rolled away. Ihave} to bear; he would see the impossibility, 
somewhere. I will show it to you. I| he would desire my love no longer. My 
ul no time, indeed, to see what it was | fearful inheritance would yawn like a 
ey were doing, for behind me bounded | gulf between us with its impassable dark 
that lover like a whirlwind, thrust one | ness. 
rother and the other aside, seized the} ‘‘ And the ruin on the hill-side is an 
girl, darted over the door-sill with her, | eye-sore,” I said. ‘‘ But it is easy to re 
and down the crags of the mountain path. | move it. I suppose it belongs to mi 
He should have what help I could give. | For—look here—it is I who must be the 
[ was after him, stooping to catch up the | last of the Rayniers.” And I drew from 
ragment of painting as I turned, down | my breast the broken thing, the halved 
the cliff’s edge, they following. And all at miniature, that in my mock sentiment ] 
once I stopped as if paralyzed to the mar- | had worn so long. 
row by a clap of thunder, and turned my | ‘‘ You!” eried he. ‘You!’ And his 
head to see the old man with his white | feet tottered, and he leaned against the 
hair streaming, and his arms uplifted in | casement for support—he who an hour or 
his cursing, as he came leaping on, and |so ago had seemed so full of repressed 
ie next moment the shelf of overhang- | strength that he could have pulled his 
ing rock had fallen, had cleft the house in | house down about his ears. Well, had he 
twain, and mother and father and sons | not done so ? 
and hounds were dust with the dust fly-| Imoved to his side, and held the thing 
ing over the precipices. I saw it.” | that he might see where the pieces match 
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denly, before he cease d, and 
all thronged round me, there « 
sharp strange sigh singing th 
air, that grew into the wild 


music of multitudinous 


dls 
eC Lik 


all turned and sprang intuitively 
eeds rent in the moonlight and sheath 
hoarsely [tis vour ima clorious spray of a thousand ic 
What have I done! what \ Mount of Sorrow bow its head 
My darling, my darling , down, and, while the whole eart 

I and smoked back in hoar Vapor 


suow-slide in its 


| 


swift sheeting s 
flash and Wipe out before oul 


ast timber of the hut and barn 
‘the Rayniers, 
ruLhed ; 
You see yourself \N ESTHETIC IDE 


s lips were silence ng 


here with those arms L—THE IDEA 
-amoment;: I lay ! ‘e like one — HAMILTON, musin: 
! ° V 


Ith heave h suspende d O' 


r valked, and making little or not 
What do I care,” he whispered, * of his musings, cleared his brow, « 
lthe Ravnie i hristendom or out ed his pace, and taking a fresh look 
but vou I hav arned in this mo- | through his shining ¢ 
ment that vo ( me! td will never | claimed, ‘' First, I will consult Ma 
she alway Ss KNOWS how to convert 
sentiment into an accomplished chai 


and raising his head with the air of a 


asses, menta 


five vou up 


“You must roaned 


Head 

L tell you I never will,” he said, his ) 

husky and low and trembling, but | who flings aside a garment that 
and his grasp firm. ‘'I have as- | him down, he strode homeward t 
you at environment, education, | the dull dusk of a November ¢ 
supplement nature and heredi- | The Doctor was a happy man, whos 
; They have done so with you, You piness, like the rising Nile, could n 
are your father’s child. You received | tain itself betweea the narrow bank: 
trom your mother only the vital spark, selfish life, but overtlowed to bless 
fatal beauty. If | tender verdure 
that the Rayniers ever | him. 


only this beauty, this the barren places 
Forty-five, and still unmarried 
sorrows he had known had left behi 
trace ina warped and ece ntriec manhor 
have your love, Helena, and I will never | His genial smile, his quiet humor 
let you go While speaking he had | hearty kindness bespoke the content: 
touched the bell at his hand, and now he | of one who reverences God and lov: 
sent the answering servant for Dr. Devens, | kind. 
who came at once, 


you inherited al 
had, then I love, 1 love, I love all that 
the Rayniers ever were, for IL love you. I 


Of late years, and by tardy in) 
supposing some sight | itance, his lines had been east in pleasa 
of the snow was in store. places, and he no longer, as in his yout 


needed to work hard for money, but 


| 


‘Bid them all out here, Doctor,” cried 
Colonel Vors ‘*Ah, here they come! | habit of work was so strong upon 
In this part of the country we need no | that the poor had now as a generous gi 
license for marriage. Here are a bride | the skill which he had once exercised 
and necessity. He had just come fron 

Children’s Hospital, where every da 


tian 1] 
oom awaiting your blessing. Pei 
form your office, sir. And before I could 


summon heart or voice, making 


ho re 
sponse, bewildered and faint, I was the 
wife of Colonel Vorse 


|}gave untiring and unrewarded seryi 
and the engrossing subject of his thoug 

as he walked homeward was the fate of 
| child by whose bedside he had been st 
ing but a few moments ago. He 
almost wished she was a boy, this 

dancer and rider, who, cutting her a 
in the ring, slipped and fell beneatl 


, and my husband's | 

arms were supporting me as the words of 

Lie a »>and benediction rolled over us 
ge is no time like the present,” he 


cried, gayly, | 


lis tones no longer broken, nties 


as I have always found.” And sud 





t of the horses, and in one instant 


side of her face stamped out of 

m. Thetravelling cireus, which 

contained neither father, mother. 

best but 

ferent friends, had journey 

* totally 

the 

it her to-day as she peacefully 
first time 


intense pity, that she concealed, 


ve, and at impotent if 


destitute, upon 
world’s 


merey. 


iInmany weeks, and 


ry the pillow and 


rand, the 


partly by 


one 
‘ A 
cruel distigurement of 
iS becoming Gin VY CONSCIOUS 


side of her face, seen 


as he saw 
1th yrofile, was perfect and its 


marked 


by remorseless contrast 


ve bitter emphasis the ruin wrought 
iron hoof. 
So intimate,” he reflected, ‘* is the eon 
between soul and body, that eve ry 
yn is painted upon the surface of that 


mirror, the human 
er external 


countenance 
disfiguration is agera 
land heightened by moral deformity, 
hideot will the face of this poor 
the head of Medusa upon 
eraceful body of a child! Her only 
whose benign 
forth the 
t qualities of her heart. 


ecome ! 


of happiness ts in a life 
will call 


nee 
ICE 


noblest and 
At fourteen, 
oming from such surroundings, who 
say how far already moral disease 
have developed ¢ Yet 


n infant, and only in the 


] 
Sieeps 


I 
outspread 


she 


ipon her cheek is the woman fore 
d, and woman's de 
beautiful. The ideal in her, 
sed and strengthened, would modify 
t remould the marred visage, and her 
ter nature 


instinctive 


} 
> DS 


1 


predominating, she has at 
but the shock of the first moment 
ad in meeting those to whom she is 
nown. After that, though the soul 
have but limited space to set forth 
oveliness, its irradiating power will 
n and hide, like the glory Moses 
e, the distortion, and those who look 
m her will see the spiritual above the 
ial, and its grace above the sears.” 
he reasoned; but generous and far- 
ng as he was, it was to the unexcelled 
abilities of his good sister he 
ist trust for the accomplishment of his 
volent for Annette’s future, 
°° Parst, I 


vishes 
efore 
PelrOrt 


he exclaimed, 
msult Margaret.” 


must 


Now, by one of those coincidences which 
lay merely happen, or which may be 


AN AXSSTHETIC IDEA 


coverned 


excellen 


chanced that the ctor’s 


istant resolv! 


ask his COYrOuUSILY 


pian 
and busily | thing about the multifarious 
duties of vernment, whi 


had that very n ‘ered u 


lOrHnLnYe 
dented disarragemen 
lated, as she pushed 
int 


‘Tl 
It is just 


o the darkness of 
have 
his 


vood sense hidade ! 


of his romantic 


must search for 


pains. How |] 
So when at 


dined and wined—for |] 


in his grand old house 


arm-chair opposite the 


the library hire, and 
himself to 


the thoughts which 


impart to his companion, looking 
ved 


Which a 


perce! ipon her face that « 


woman wears when SI 


irrepressible desire to communicate some 
thing. Catching h lance, she exclaim 
pre} ide . + } 


ed, without | I 


has gone!” 

**Gone 2” 
tled, 
scarcely have seemed 
] 


proved that a 


his tone incredulou 


more 


some one planet 


an eccentric swing out of its 
Sarah neitl 


orbit, and vet 
heart, 


was 


cousin, or tmhece; she Wi Ss mply 
the cook 


cone, after twenty years of creditable serv 


his sister, *‘she has 


resumed 


ice. Her brother has disappeared, leav 
ing his 
unprovided for, and she, faithful 


flew at onee 


five motherless little ones wholly 


to their rescue. SI] 


morning shortly after you went out 


The Doctor was a man Whose serenity 


was seldom disturbed, yet there was 
tinge of indignant scorn in his tone as he 
exclaimed: ** The ¢ 


wild race 


) vard knave 


his drinks his poor 
dulges every desire of his ruffi 
and 
press too heavily upon hi 
burden off at : 
What does Sarah pre 
‘Carry it till she d 


That is her way.” 


when the legitimate 


a wom 


the harness. 


Her home 


‘* Impossible to alle 
and place are here.” 
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‘Well, John, what shall » do? It} fallen upon my charmed ears 
has troubled me all day : scherzoso movement became alleg 

*T can understand,” said he, smiling, | tato, beneath which I discerned thy 
‘that the lower regions, now unqueened, | ered cries of confusion, tumult, ; 
are in a state of anarchy.” may. Andthis theme—the hom: 

Nonsense, John!’ she answered, with | ment and management of servants 

impetuous haste. ‘* Do youthink anarchy | very one which some adventurer 
shall ever divide the throne with me while | distant star, making a tour of the 
[am able to wield a gridiron or a rolling- | might suppose would awaken a 
pin? J have not forgotten the days when | man’s enthusiasm; but men who a 
[ broiled the steak and dressed the salad | upon this planet know better. Yet 
myself. No: my troubled thoughts were | it they should coo gently like bro 
for these little children. Two are boys, | doves, or chirp gayly like nest-bu 
ind boys are good stock; with a little | swallows, or sing like sirens rocked 
in life. But the girls, Madge, Belle, and | Since Eve spread her fatal feast of ay 
baby Bessie !—ean suggest anything | domestic eeonomy—by which I nv 


guidance they fall easily into their places | the smooth-gliding waves of t] 


for them ?” entire science of home rule—has eve) 
How hearty and pleasant was the Doe- | a topic upon which our sex is either 
tor’s ringing laugh! ‘* My dear Margaret, | to have no opinion, or to strictest 
since Timon of Athens died of too much | if it has.” 
man, I must regard it as quite possible to| He paused, and Miss Margaret 
die of too much girl. I’ve had one on my | up with a smile, as she remember 
mind for weeks, and resolved to-night to | what energy she and her friends ha 
ask your advice concerning her, but before | cussed over their crewels and la 
[ve a chance you have actually quadru- | the everlasting problem of the ineo 
pled my perplexities!’ And again he | tency of hired help. Resuming, he 
**And yet, since the day when A 
‘‘Is it possible? And pray where did ham’s wife fretted beeause of her 


laughed, leaning back in his chair. 


vou find your girl maid, down to the departure of our S$ 
The Doctor then related the cireum centuries which have settled ma 
stances of the young rider’s cruel mar- | vexed question for man—what prog 
¢, and dwelt upon the importance her | have our gentle sisters made in thi 
ure education would have upon her} household government, trained help 
happiness, while his sister listened with | far-reaching discipline? None. Our 
keen sympathy and acquiescence. Here | gone, to-night we are tossing on tli 
was a dilemma indeed! and they sat pon- | troubled sea as the rest of the world 
dering before the bright fire, as if the char- | know not where to find another Saral 
ity of the land had not provided work But if we relieve her of the cl 
houses, homes, and asylums by hundreds. | she will return.” 
He gazed upon the glowing coal, and its *“Yes, but she will be the same Sai 


light flashed on his glasses, as if the | Now why should it be impossible to 


thoughts of his busy brain were scintilla- | her place with another just as good ? 
ting as he mused; and she sat near him, | admirably trained are men in the vario 
vigorously knitting—she did everything | occupations which fall to their lot that t 
vigorously—and waited for him to speak. | loss of one man can seldom, if ever, 0 
Presently, as if he had found his inspira- | sion a total disturbance of the harmo 
tion in the dancing fire-light, he began: ous whole. Temporary delay may ensu 
‘‘Tsat here alone last night, and through | but there is no gap in the ranks; no m 
the drawn portiére I heard the far-away | place stands vacant forever, and it is o 
silvery tinkle of the sweet-voiced circle | this principle of succession that the scien 
vou had gathered about you, and, neither | of government, even among savages, IS a 
listening nor caring, their words floated | ried on. An empire, unkinged to-night 
| sees to-morrow a new king; but Sara 
and settled the affairs of the whole earth. | position is unique in this—it can not 
Indeed, for them but one subject seemed | filled. Cooks have no competitors. Upon 
incapable of settlement, and I smiled as | how insecure a foundation has our domes 
the erystalline ring changed to a tone of | tic comfort rested for twenty years! You 


; 


dolorous discontent. The music that had | took Sarah when a girl, and with infinite 


upward as the enchantresses discussed 
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and admirable patience taught her 
siness, and a reckless brother in an 
-overthrows the work of vears.”’ 
humorous intonation of his voice, 
nkling gleam in his eyes, betraved 
rh in his heart, 
ed she did wonder how he was going 


but as she calmly 


d up his monologue, and how it 
affect the children. 


lo tind land, therefore, in this ocean 


liculty we must have another Co- 
sus, for there never was and 
ve a Columba. 
- capability upon which your white 
| sisters have for ages looked with 
vy, or with which they have unavyail- 
daubed their fair fingers, under the 


never 
The wet clay of do- 


‘al touch of an artist embodies his 
If to man 
oman it had naturally fallen to rule 


ouse, he would have reduced its COV- 


ideas. instead of 


nliest 


nent to a science, as he has chemistry, 
the training and disciplining of armies 
of the trades, and in the kitchen or 
rv there would be a precision and 
‘where now there is a madness with- 
that in 
es women have not only the harm 


A 


hires a 


method; for observe many 
ssness but the simplicity of doves. 


1 who wauts a blacksmith 
csmith, but he never expects him to 

But a woman who 
light-footed, intelli 


whom does she call ? 


jeweller’s work. 
its an efficient, 


assistant—on 


ithe unhappy daughters of Erin! 
eeds deft fingers for her frail china, and 
ses those which have been browned by 
the sun in the field; she wishes a dainty 

ist, and expects it of one who may or 


4] 
sne 


iay not know how to boil a potato; and, 
disappointed in the result, sits down to 
veep, never suspecting what a bundle of 
AM stheticism in 
ie kitehen is either a lost art or an undis- 
rvered one, but its restoration ordiscovery 


naceuracies her logic is. 


t 


| finally be due to man’s genius, for in 

x thousand years women have failed to 
ompass it.” 

Rapidly the shining needles clicked, 
but there was nothing defiant in the sound. 
Patiently this admirable woman was sift- 

¢ the sand and shells and tangled weeds 

x the pearl she was sure to find. 

‘But you see,” he continued, ‘‘ this is 
due to the fact that the creative or forma- 
live powers of your sex are weak—the re- 
ceptive powers strong. Had the organi- 
zation of armies fallen to women, there 
would never have been any, not so much 


because they love war less, as | 
they 
For this reason women are seldom at the 
head of 


men are emploved 
| 


CAUSE 


signally fail in handling 


Masses. 


creat factories, even where wo 


by 


and never, save 


compliment, at the head of an army. 


has justly been observed that with 
rinated 


* Halt 


hh 


man could never hav 
tent 
your 


e ori 


brevity of that word 


commands are issued 


phrasis of Richter’s generaless 
people, as soon as I have done speaking 


command you all to stand still in your 
places 


The 


genially upon the orator of the evening 


Stop! 


[ tell you.’ 
ruddy face, « ip-crowned beamed 
He could not go on forever; presently he 
would gather up the ravelled en 
discourse and disclose the patt 

design, and she smiled as he continued. 


What but 


not given us, is a school wh 


we V what you have 
the little 


beg in the 


ant, 
re 
waifs who slave in factories, or 
could 
would 


utilize them for intelligent service in ecom- 


streets, or go to ruin in the b 


Vavs 


be trained, and a system which 
fortable homes, which they need never 
leave till they find happier, either here or 
hereafter.” 


Ah, here w: 


the darkness of the Doctor's speech! A 


isa cleam as of morninys in 
school and a 
of that. 
‘With these four children suddenly 
thrust upon us, I think it possible to un 


system—she could approve 


dertake an experiment that should have 
been tried when the young. 
We will build a House Beautiful, and 


place at its head a mother, who in this 


world w 


is 


safe retreat will teach these and other lit 


tle ones the wstheties of the kitchen, the 
fine art from which all others sprung, and 
with which, for her sex, no other can com- 
pare, Let them with 
keep their home orderly and beautiful, 
from the ashes on the hearth to the trash 
in the garret. Youth, with its impressi 
bility, is essential to the suecess of the 


their fairy fingers 


plan, because they must come with no 
preconceived ideas as to the menial stamp 
of the work, no false notions to eradicate. 
Let her teach them,” said he, while enthu- 
siasm sparkled in his eyes and flushed his 
cheeks, ‘‘that this particular class of la- 
bor is as susceptible of idealization as is 
the face of an 
the artist’s eye discerns the pensive beau- 
ty of a Madonna; that if it has come to 
have upon it a menial stamp it is because 


Italian peasant in which 
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: . 
lal hands; that as 
vhich demands 
ligence, pays 


point 


had 
the queens, 
of whom she 
mind him in her eagerness 
i hame and 
shape She would consult the Silver 
Voiced ll were rich, many generous, 
and before nothel years blossoming 
pring by their unite l effort such a home 
and school might be founded as would in 
time deman he beneficent recognition of 
the State; and oO they talked by the bricht 
fire while the unconscious children—over 
whose f childless ones arose 
like cuardian angels—slumbered, watched 
| th His beloved, not 
while they slec p. 

I.—THE FULFILLMENT 
eks afterward Miss Margaret 
busy woman, and after numberless 
ings, consultations, a id appointing of 
committees, it became apparent that the 
Doctor's eal vas not to fade like the 


morning mist A site for the school once 


chosen ‘ rpancent mansion whose great- 
est value lay 1 it d rose garden, 
vhere the happy n might chase 
each other in the s what furnishing, 
buying, donating, and bringing forth 
from treasuries things old and new! But 
in all the accumulating nothing multi 
plied like the children. As they stood, 
irveyed with profound satisfaction by 
the Doctor, he said: ‘* Twenty already, and 
our quiver will hold but ten more. Now 
we must advertise fora mother for them.’ 
Nonsense!” exclaimed his sister, star 

tled by so novel a proposition. 

‘Not at all—not at all,” he replied ; eel 
would not advise you ever to advertise for 
a father, for not one man in fifty has the 
true fatherly instinct, or, if he has, it is 

his own, and not other people's chil 

This is where we fail, my dear; 
women, thank God, from the time 
carry that simulaerum of a child, the 

lol to their latest breath, are di- 
vinely gifted with a yearning so truly 
motherly that this admirable trait more 


than compensates for their m 
ment of masses.” 


‘All women may be mothers 


but all mothers are not capable 


aid his practical sister. And aft 
orous campaign of advertising a 
viewing, she found a matronly he 
a pair of capable hands to guide 
ones in the person of a rosy-che¢ 
man, Who was at onee install din 
home as ‘‘ Mother Mein 

When the apple blossoms blus 
more upon the trees in the high 
varden, Annette and Madge, Be] 
baby Bessie, were playing beneat 
as if they had never known a sadder 
than this, and trained by the earef 
wife to perfection in all the lowly 
whose sum makes life beautiful. t 
cient mansion became a paradise of 
and ineredulous visitors looked 
ingly upon these rosy-cheeked 
these fairy cooks, chamber-maids 
laundresses, to whom their ever-char 
tasks seemed like a merry game «i 
for their sole amusement, and life’s «1 
‘Do not” magically changed to ** Do 

But how fares Annette the whil 
in this new existence does she ne\ 
the gypsy-like wanderings that had 
one of the few charms of the circus 
raven hair that once fell in ripples t 
Waist is growing long again and 
ant; but for the sealed eyelid, and t 
seamed and disfigured cheek, there 
concealment except the hand with 
she hides them—a motion so uncons« 
ly pathetic that, as he talks to her of 


future, the Doctor never sees it unmoved 


With intense satisfaction he notices t] 


look passing from her face which belong 


only to a kicked and beaten dog, and 
first greeting to every frightened ni 
comer is, ‘‘ They don’t whip you her 
He was particularly anxious that | 
former life should remain unknow) 
her little companions, and be forgott 


he 


even by herself, and eagerly she promise’ 


+ 


to forget— gratitude made it so eas\ 


Poor Annette! she could not realiz 


long after that the flowers which unf 
and yield their perfume only in the 1 


| please him, her best if not her only friend 


are more deadly beeause of the darknes 


and in her heart former years had drop) 
the seeds of poisonous remembrance whi 
sprung suddenly into blossom, only 
sting her cruelly when she uprooted 
with shame and penitent tears. 





| with their play at the close of a 
day in the fall, the trooping chil 

eated themselves before the laundry 
ov, It was afavorite amusement, 

ir voices grew softer and fainter 

twilight deepened and the long 
s flickered on the walls. They 


ieht but the glowing fire in which 
cied a fairy world, when they were 
| by merry music, clear and sweet, 


¢ 
dh 


h the window. It was a band 


( 
ring musicians, playing with might 


iain. Annette, who had lone been 
sprang to her feet like the war-hors¢ 
nts the battle. Gathering up her 
and flinging her lone hair behind 
bounded into the middle of the 
ind there before the wondering chil 
she whirled round in the dance as 
d done in the days when she wore 
ol | FaAUuze dress and heard the ap 
‘the motley audience in the can 
Ut 
spirit was upon her as the familiar 
sic arose upon the frosty air; she saw 
ng and remermbered nothing but the 
ssion of the moment, and her feet flew 
er than they had ever done in childish 
She was no longera child; a wild 
took possession of her. Oh, for 


vse! She must have one leap be 
the strain ceased. Hastily dragging 
chairs back to back, she went flying 
‘them as if she had wings, and land- 
on her feet, the central figure in the 
clow, her hair unbound, her cheeks 
son, her heart panting for her an 
freedom, beheld among her astonish 
idienee the Doctor. He had seen it 
and understood it, as he held baby 


ssie by the hand, and, ah! the grieved 


ok with which he turned away! To 


the scene was an exquisitely painful 
unveiling as it did the scars, not 
ne on the cheek, but on the womanly 
las well. Even the bright eyed little 
t by his side saw the unusual expres 
m upon his face, and lisped, half-coax 
ely, half-questioningly, ‘* But ’madood 


lirl: Bessie is dood,” sO well she knew 


it some one was not good. He stooped 
d kissed her, and without a word strode 
vay into the darkness. As for Annette, 
is there ever remorse and shame and 
nitenece like hers? Passionate exhila 


tion changed by a look to blackest de 


pair, and wild exultation to bitter mor- 


cation that knows not where to hide 
shead. Hehad gone out into the dark- 
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ness, and, tha 
alter him, pursuing 
hall and out into the street 


back ! come back sne entreats 


‘Come back and forgiy 

made me forget vou: 

be tramped to death b: ie horses than 
liave you look at 

Gravely he retrac i 
her by the hand, and stan Lilie 
in the hall, he said, in a ton 
ness pierced her soul as no re} 
ever have done: ‘** What | 
give, poor little one 
blame you. Iam only grieved that the 
innocent memory of a child should hold 
such scenes within it. You have not 
wronged me, Annette, though I had hoped, 
while helping you inthis’—touching light 
ly with his finger the searred cheek which 
in her agitation she had forgotten to hide 

‘*that the harm had sunk no dee} { 

I would cive much to Wipe aw: 
that miserable past.” 

After that could she ever forget again ? 
No; in that bitter hour the book was shut 
and the seal was set: she never opened it 
again. ‘Afterall,’ thought the Doctor, in 
his homeward walk, ‘‘it is just as well that 
it happened, for she has seen herself, as one 
startled by a lightning flash sees every ob 
ject in a dark room, and the shock will work 
a quicker and more effectual cure than 
time’s slower process would have done;” 
and he was right When at eighteen she 
left her home with Mother Mein, to whom 
she had been asabeloved daughter, it was to 
gratify the most ardent desire of her heart, 
and take her place at Miss Margaret’s right 


1 


hand, her faithful and most trusted sery 

ant. They taught her to ‘“ make drudgery 
divine,” and no task could be too lowly to 
perform for those who had given her all 
the happiness and peace her life had ever 
known. It is many years since I first 
saw her keeping steadfast watch beside 
the two who had been her guardian an 
gels, and if upon Miss Margaret she be 

stows a grateful affection, | fancy I see 
another, a deeper feeling in the light upon 
her quiet face as we listen to the Doctor's 
dissertations by the library fire, and that 
there is another reason besides the scars 


why she will never leave them and ¢o out 


into the world. She has the look of one 
who in the very morning of life has seen 
the future unrolled as a scroll, and knows 
that whatever else may be denied, or 


whatever changes may befall, while he 
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banish her from her | And is it all a myth, the House PB 
and that is gladness | ful, the Silver-Voiced, and the hap 
His hair is whitening lren? Nav: there stands the schor 
s step is not so brisk as | on its foundations, where little on 


gone by, but when a garru- | carefull 


y trained to intelligent hou 
rrets aside that they never | service: but its beneficent work 


rother and sister, Annette | most capacity, is but a drop in th 
h a spark of jealous fire in | ocean, while thousands of child 
kes reply: ** But I am | the almshouses, the prisons, the ho 
born to them could | refuge, or wander homeless in the st) 
or love them half | It seems that with our light, and 
snatched from | the dawning of the new century, we } 
do better. , 





Cditar’s Easy Chair. 


W HEN Peter Cooper was buried, a month | known, but by his patient care to pri 
ago, the streets were full of a hushed | the less fortunate, for those who were 
crowd bless 


leaves nobody behind him in this community | he had desired it; and for them ly 


inherits the universal public regard that | technical schools and lectures and 
le 1 


his memory. The old man | he had been, and who desired opport 


was felt for hin While his quaint and ven- | rooms and libraries, and these were t] 
erable figure wa lla familiar object on the | ties of a rich man which the whole work 
streets, on Union was his monument There is not an owner of “ great 
as if he 1 ad for a hundred years; | sions,’ like the young man in the Bil le 
and in ¢ ty of great fortunes it would be a} who may not learn from Peter Cooper's 

u Whether rich men—and rich | the secret of turning the jealous feel 
m—perceived the | which great possessions are sometimes 
meaning of the publi ng that followed | into one of regard and admiration. No 

e is often a kind of jealousy | ment of money is comparable to that 


of late there are men noted | made in the kindly feeling and symp 
ly 


h who have been so held up to | others. There are men in New York who 
public reprobation that it is becoming almost | probably gladly give what would be a { 
necessary for a man to explain and justify his | to many other men for the simple and li 
riches as if they were a public wrong. But | good feeling with which Peter Coopei 
Peter Cooper was a rich man, and nobody had | garded. They have only to remember t 


an unkind feeling toward him. old exhortation is still as appropriat: 


Je ilousy of riches is due either to a belief “Go thou and do likewise.” And 
the money was acquired unjustly, or | portunities of such doing in this gre 
it is spent selfishly. The latter we sus- | munity are as various as they are const 
pect to be the more general feeling. Ill- | Let the preacher mention a few. 
gotten gain is tolerated more readily than ill There is, for instance, the free circulat 
spent gain. When Tweed laid out flower beds | brary, which was established but two or t] 
in the Park, and mended the paths in the | years ago, and which has furnished exce 
squares, and sent coal to the poor, it was not | reading to those who otherwise could 
the poor alone who condoned the notorious | read only dime novels, and who have s] 
methods by which he had obtained the money, | not less respectful care of the books thar 
but prosperous tax-payers also remarked, as | readers of the Society and the Mercantil 
they shrugged their shoulders, that at least he | braries. The extension and diffusion of 
returned to the public in that way some of the | system by establishing branch libraries 
money that he stole. But for Peter Cooper | ferent parts of the city would be a true pul 
there was nothing to be condoned, and no kind | service. It would be the opening in d 
of sophistry was necessary. A poor boy, with | places of springs of living water. Ther 
scarcely a year’s schooling, he worked indus- | already wise and simple and beautiful cl 
triously at several trades, until his sagacity, | ties, the free baths, the tlower mission, t 
temperance, honesty, and thrift had amassed a | children’s excursions, the summer homes, 
fortune. As he had made it by the practice | with these belongs the free library. It wi 
virtues, he spent it generously for | not be hard for the rich man to enter the k 
ne purposes in the eyes of all men. It | dom of heaven who should extend and 1 
by the scope of vast enterprises, the | ply and sustain such beneficences as tl! 
» of a practically despotic power, splen- | It is the indisposition to do it which makes 
ge and of living, that he was | entrance into that kingdom so difficult. It is 
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inity and sympathy and 
nrompt such benefactions which are 
selves a large of that 
> 


ith the her? 
3s VW ithin you. 


part 
Teac 
of 


same general pm 


nose 
free libraries are monuments, belons 

ease and development of the Metropo 
Museum of Art. 

uly most valuable and 
rs and artists of every kind may study 
the 


{ consolation in the 


Most 


progress of 


ir arts, and find inspi 
ir work, while the 
:may turn in hither from the beau 
Park 


public 
rt applied to nature in the to the 


beauty adapted to all con 


veniences of daily ‘sand to the high 


Whoever en 


this noble collection holds 


sof imaginative genius. 
any part of 
friendly hand to the earnest and longing 
kind 


all opportunity unless it 


1every and of every degree, who 


is UO} ned 
hy the generous hand of wealth. 

is one great and noble addition to on 
this city for the Easy 


ided thirty years ago, but which is 


les 1 


which 


y, and that is a complete collection 


s of all the great statues in the world. 


s Goethe says, is the best copy 


ofa 
art, because it 


Is 


a perfect 
rvthing but the material. 


reprodue- 
Th 


in such a 


ould 
» the publie. 
ae of 


rairgess 
to-day 


‘rich 
lind a noble monument 
Mr. Emerson me 
British 

furnishes food 


ntions the 
benefice 


some tol 


and drink 


i 
eonditions, and eacl 


pres¢ ribed 
the 


blesses who lives 
What 


in the 
gallery of casts which shall bring 


benetaetor, 
honored in his gift. 


! bene- 
ll live in the same way 


noble 
the 
Iss ‘ulptures of Greece and Rome, and the 
forms of all the great marbles of all times, 
e free admiration and study of his fellow- 
is in their free pleasure -ground —the 

preacher’s hour-glass is running out, 
his textisexpansive. There is the recent 
eal of Columbia College te 


¢ 
ot 


» enlarge 

study into that of a true university. 
s end it requires well-endowed chairs, am- 
e apparatus, adequate libraries and colleec- 
us, and fitting halls. Here again the 

opportunities of the young or old man of great 


are 
ossessions. A great university, thoroughly 
equipped, where, as Ezra Cornell said, “ any 
person can find instruction in any study,” and 
with all its splendid opportunitie S practise ally 
ee to all -what 


uld the 


students nobler ornament 
city wear? and how could 
money be more wisely applied? The stran- 
ver loitering through the midnight streets is 
amazed to see that the windows of offices and 
of warerooms piled with costly goods are left 
Without shutters, and with a small jet of burn- 
ing gas within. That little light bafiles the 


co 
u 


great 


wenerosity 


kingdom. 
The kingdom 
promoting 


dueation, of which the ¢ ooper Union 


Its various collections 


iseful. 


robber. in to steal 


police. 


Ss conserval 


bel 


} 
KEEPS mwon 
( 

Is to tec 


Phe 
ched th 


youl 


ONT 


upon the 


have large 


seen a 
tween Governors 


flags hung a 


plereme ana 


have watched Make 


Brooklyn, and have then se 


a committee Board of 


n Save the receitving 
ty from the a cotti 


ame! 
the | 
dr: 
the 


nited States 


Place 1 
wh by four horses in black tray 
traveller's int l 
further, he 


across the kul 


still borne 
laced in 
the Governor's Room of New 
York, funereally draped for i 

¢, while 1 ] 
cht have 
array” through 


Band played * Home, 


niornins 


he mis 


sweet 

its guards and 

ward the 
What 


wondering trave 


attendants set ira to 


torw 


] 
t 


national capital. 


Statesinan, 
ller would hay 


dead 


country 


ed, who Is 
brought 
} 


his sorrowing 


home from a foreign 


But he 


learned with surprise that, among 
have no t 


shore to 
4 ild have 


those who 


iste for ceremonial pageant, 


mournful honors were ottered to the writer ofa 


these 


single song, dead 


land, 


long ago, fi 


irirom his hative 
unnoticed unknown. ‘That 


moving steamer 


and 


SLOW 


and that funeral car carried 


the dust of John Howard Payne, who died in 
Tunis thirty years ago. The path 
which the bands played as the coftin 
ed the 


name is immortalized. 


elie 
} | ] t he 
is melody ot the 


by which his 


song 1 


For ad iy he was the 
topic of the press. 
told in 
which so often surrounds the tale of 


The story his life 
all the papers, and it 


was 
the pathos 
an actor's 
career, 


There 


raphies of those who have made nations 


Satta ; 
are no sadder books than the 


way. 
A certain mourntul fate seems to pursue t 
this “ town” 
laughed nightly with the brilliant Brougham, 
the generous, kind-hearted Irishman, 


hem. 
It is only a generation since 


whose 
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ly humorous 
not vet old. But 


lost hi 


stage, 
maturity 
nd adapter 
slating 


Inanager, 


plays in 


al d 


some 
Kemble, among 


Kemble would give 


Bishop arrange the 


e familiar, and 
with af: 


Hloward 


vests 


of John 


heard 


rryin 


the melody 


ge flowers and 


andering Goldsmith might 


trilled it at twilight from 
te: for it is the very pensive motive of 
ted Village , 


lo the loitering play- 
evested the words which 
and jotting down 
nt both words and 
hop, who duly arranged them, and 
nad great success of the 
‘as sung by Miss Tree,” 
‘composed and partly 
Henry R. Bish 
is not even mentioned, 
the kor 
irs if was often sung, and its perform 

theatre- 


Payne 


nded ( i iwilian air by 
But Pa 


Vv f 


t¢ waid Oo 


fou 


on *s name 


Vilan, was rage. 


ance 18 a pleasant reminiscence ot 


goers of thirty and forty years ago. 


and comedies, 


returned to 


; 
continued to write ti vedic $ 


operas and farees, and in 1832 he 
America A compli 
to him at the Park Theatre, which produced 
even thousand dollars. “ And Mr. Jones,” 
report “whi Mr. Jones 
eet Home Alas! here again 
fate of the actor—* whoever 

Why, sir, Mr. Jones was long 

f the old Park, and in th 
Mi saniello 4 


its sweets is flinging 


mentary benefit was given 


SAYS 


a recent ever was 
‘Home, 


untoward 


sw 
was 


his singing of 


sh version of 


1, * Morning > was 


lovely belles of long ¢ 


n are the matrons of to-« 


uo, 
lay. 


1 years Payne led the same Bedouin 
literary and humane and romantic 
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projects, but he never again 
In 1543 he was 


unis, where in 1852, “an ¢ 


wrote o1 
thing memorable. 
consul at 


home,” he died. 


There is an inevital 
choly in the impression of such a lif 


not cle 


ar that Payne was especially 
ys arover and was mn 
the pinch of 


vears Mr. Corcoran, of \\ 


was alway 

often knew 
After thirty 
ton, who personally knew him, obta 
to 
they will be 


mission remove his remains, and 
laid finally in Oak Hill 
near W ashington. 

Eixcept for his one song the name of 
would be preserved only in biograp] 
tionaries and in some pe rishing tl u 
the theatre. But 
of nature which makes the 
frailest thread of 


spun. For the poetry is but a rude 


is that « 
vorld k 
fame 


his song 


the which 


nh of a common sentiment, and 
hardly have aroused attention except 
melody to 

Phat touches every hearer, as it touche: 
when he heard it sung by the Italian 
vindicated to the 
his perfect interpretation of the sentin 
the musie. It the that 
that New York heard Jenny Lind sing ] 


rhere was a simple, honest, generous 


pathetic Which it was 


his claim hame of 


Was In year 


air in her aspect, and when her mat 
voice broke into a ringing shower of 


trills in 
‘The birds singing ga 


it was as if all the birds of spring 
together, or a choir of larks sang at li 
gate. 

There are a hundred monuments of « 
men in Washington 
whom 


who we! 
perl 
great But ne 
ument there will be visited by a greater t 
of pilgrims, and no memory will appeal 
tenderly to all of them, than those of t 

wandering actor who lived and died al 


guished 


conspicuous, and some of 


and memorable services. 


of whom nothing is remembered but tl] 


wrote one song. 


Tue Easy Chair receives many friend] 
ters, sometimes criticising what it says, s 
times asking advice, sometimes sugvest 
fruitful text. Many of the letters ar 
ymous, and many are signed by the writ 
But they do not always require a reply, 
of them do The ¢ 
finds in them many a useful as well as 
word, and often a question which it can 
answer. 

It is one of the privileges and rewards « 
such a post as that of the Chair that it est 
lishes a certain intimacy of relation with 
known friends, which enables it to 
them what could be intrusted only 
personal confidence. This relation is on 
the most gratifying and touching poss 


many not wish one. 


rece 


from 
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e to ny condition” is a conscic 


tiles Intimacy ; 
ned as he w ho Says adequately 


what 
~why should not all men clain 
, 


k to the nterpreter ? 


a perfect June morning, i 


bleau, two young men s 
industriously 
her read aloud the“ P 

“What 


, | : 
reader, as he pa ised, to 


Sone sketching 
ippa Passes 
would you not give 


a book which two youths unknown 
ould read 


a sense of ye rsonal gratitud 


with del vlt in t 


a adista 


last infirmity of a noble 
s the noblest weakness know 
fo make unknown friends 
it they 


vate thoughts and wishes 


l naturally pour out 
and 
symp 
| 


d struggles, asking 


your 
sel, or at least some word o 
d to do all this with honest n; 
l simplicity is to become consciot 
ng but important responsibility. 


the 
kind of relation between him 


Holmes wisely reminds 


nust be determined by the author. Ife 


no obligation to make any 


response 
I 


r, to answer any question, still less to 


his time or to forego his tasks in or 
Dr 


solved from writing 


cratify the curiosity of his reader. 
] 


him even al 


eraph unless the request be accompa 
vcard, and a stamped and addressed 


Fennyson is said to have changed 


Long 


with sublime patience, 


vile to eseape his worship rs, 
eceived them all 


secluded himself for work ina 
a few 


retreat 


ch only intimate friends had the 


ud many a busy man of letters tinds him 
en to the same kind of defense, 
undoubtedly true that the 


invited this confidence by 


author has 
certain way 
iling to the svinpathy of the reader, and 
igh he may justly say that he has given 
of himself to the 
expect to the 


who charm us. 


iat he chooses to give 
not 


h draws us to those 


Law 
The 
be, has felt 
has thrall to 
He has paid his hom- 


Ways In 


he can elude 
rv himself, whoever he may 
attraction. He 


sweet enchanter. 


too been 


In some one of the which it is 


to him. He can not therefore put aside 
pertinent the confidence which would not 
been offered him if he had not won if, es- 
ily when it is thought that the contidence 


be made useful to others, and it is pre- 
such a confidence which has served the 

Chair for its present text. 

New England girl writes that while st 
hild she taught a district school supporting 
rself and helping the other children, devot- 
: the evenings to drawing. Her hope was 
specially to aid her second sister, and to be 
ile to take lessons in drawing and painting. 


but her school salary was very small, aud it 


SHeSS 


and if the poet be 


his comrade, 


sed, a 


orieVous \ 


not accent her 


to-do sent some 


vere accepted 


ihe works offered to 


lihood. ‘ 
Chair’s sorrowful « 
presently learn, as I have 


linpracticable road 
It is a bra 

appeal to those wl 

to be warned by 


to be irned by the 

f October? Why con- 
jure hoy 
for 
| 


such bitter « yperrence 


others, and 10 Is a enerous 


pulse. But the secret of the 


hope, which the 
] 


hnewead ill 


fountain of 


ing of experience, but prove 
self. Why Phaethon 
another, with sublime 
reins ? W hy because 
should not daunted, 


mighty vans and seale the heave 


because 
audacity, 
Diedalus s 


another, wi 


argument for the Milton who fee 
tion of song to refuse it a voice 
mute brethren, inglorious o1 


heard, Why 


because Savage 


were not 


should 
peace 
miserable ? 

The sorrowful tale of our correspondent w ill 
show her younger comrades how doubtful and 


thorny is the path which they are resolved to 
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decision to abandon it must | Bergh. Left to that spirit, Enela 
} for herself, | would be where it was a hundred 
learning, as | years ago, and the signal triumphs of 
 experi- | tury would have been unwon. Si 
is mingled of ignorance, cowardice. 
selfishness. It is always the obstm 
advancing humanity, always the co 
] vrenerous and courageous minds. 
ite in exhibit It is true, undoubtedly, that ever 
» bicycle. Mr. | step is not wisely taken, and tl 
| company, in- | the most absurd parodies of philat 
itness the pel well as a great deal of pseudo-ph 
on thatit was | which is merely the mask of knave 
rthat it was no | have taken great pleasure in these 
Phereupon the | umns in stripping off sundry masks 
a thought or) philanthropy which is pursued as a 
ry or to reme dy by LMM postors of both sexes in this ¢ 
it superserviceable philanthropy, | mon-sense, careful scrutiny, and int 
sO COMp laine dot the killing of the are indispe nsable in ¢ very form of ch 
ot, and when the matter was ex- beneticence. But because of the c 
ntemptuous chuckling at | Shepherd Cowley shall nothing be d 
al tomfoolery of philanthropic the relief of wretched children ? Bec 
hortation to re- | the elaborate system of fraudulent e¢] 
with common- | the reverend knave who has been ¢ 
here and elsewhere shall the poor be le 
\ out succor? 
protection of Everything said and done by the fri 
another for the de- the societies for protecting children 
mals ag: t human brutes, is in | mals may not be wise, but there could 
itself a protection for both elasses of vietims. | thing more exquisitely ridiculous than 
No parent or employer can wreak his venge ride the societies and their labors t 
| temper upon a child, no driver or | reason. Those who lead the van of 1 
torment an animal, without the con- | are so much in earnest that they must 
sciousness that some agent of the society may | times oftend, sometimes mistake, o1 


hear of it, o1 }t rh ips see it. and bring the of- would ever be done. Emerson SUVS 

fender to justice Both of these movements, | Providence is resolved to achieve a res 

which at first seemed to so many intelligent | overloads the tendency. This produc 
persons © strange and impracticable fan- | thusiasm and fanaticism, and also the 

( hieft proots of 

humanity of the age. They are il- | defeated. It is when the new way 


s of the same spirit which organizes | Indies becomes his one idea that ( 


the deeper | itable devotion and energy which can 
] ] 


charity and ameliorates penal systems. Mr. | discovers America. It is when Luther 
Bergh and Mr. Gerry are in the right line of | all the opposing devils, although they 
moral descent from John Howard and. Sir | many as the tiles upon the roofs, tl 


Samuel Romilly and Mrs. Fry and Miss Car- | establishes Protestantism. 
penter, and when Mr. MeMaster brings his The doctors and the distinguished co: 
History of the American People down to the last | decide upon Mr. Gerry’s complaint that 
decade he will record the purpose and work | bicycle-riding of the children at Ban 
of the two modest societies as among the strik- | healthful and not injurious, and to Mr. Berg 
ing illustrations of the actual progress of that | remonstrance about killing the el phant J 
people. | Mr. Barnum replies that he is not likely 

It is in Leecky’s detailed account of the hor- | flict a serious loss upon himself by kill 
rible carelessness of sutfering and of the inhu- | of his animals unless it were clearly nec 
man desertion of prisoners and the poor in the | All this may be conceded. But it is very 
last century in England that we get the true | tunate for the community that there ar 
key to the actual condition of the country. | tinels of humanity who will summarily 
Mr. McMaster has thrown a similar light upon | lenge everything that has an evil appear 
the same inhumanity in this country a hun- | and compel a clear and complete expla 
dred years ago. Yet every endeavor to cor- | It appears that the riding of the child 
rect that inhumanity, to remember the man in | not harmful, and the court dismissed Mr. G 
the criminal, and wisely to succor a brother in | ry’s complaint. The result is not that 
the 
make a silk purse of a sow’s ear, to make wa- | that every circus manager and every exh 
ter run up hill, as rose-water philanthropy and | of children knows that a vigilant eye wat: 
the coddling of scoundrels, by the same spirit | his conduct, and that a prompt hand will 
which sneers at the work of Mr. Gerry and Mr. | even with seeming cruelty and severity 


ir, hus been greeted as an effort to | Gerry is “left in a questionable position, 





ire. It is very possible that Pilot was 
hed as humanely as practicable. But 
rgh’s challenge was not an impertinent 
eddling. It reminds every brute in the 
it he can not lose his temper and kick 
se with impunity. 
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Both acts establish | 


147 
a moral consciousness of constant surveillance 
which stays the angry hand and succors the 
It is 
those who relieve pain and suffering, not those 
who laugh at their zeal, whom history remem 
bers and mankind blesses. 


limping animal and the friendless child. 





Editar’s Vite 


THEN Carlyle, in one of his pragmatical 
\\ moods, likened collections of letters to 
incounted handful of needles in an un- 
sured continent of hay,” he not altogether 
tly described the character and quality of 
tters of Mrs. Carlyle, which years after- 

| he was destined to collect and annotate 
ch tribulation of spirit, and which are 
edited and given to the world by Mr. 
de. Undoubtedly Mrs. Carlyle’s Letters 
Vemorials’ have their full proportion of 
rt of material that Carlyle in his high 
vhty way contemptuously sets down as 
but it is doubtful if there are any let- 
<tant that teem more abundantly than 
ith passages radiant with brilliant in- 
t,or sparkling with apt anecdote and il- 
tion, or coruscating with graphie de- 
ption and delicate portraiture, or bristling 
1 points sharp, incisive, and penetrating as 
many of which last must have pune- 
d Carlyle to the quick when he came to 
them, after the patient writer had laid 
n the weary load that his selfishness and 
chtlessness had shuffled upon her through 
These letters and memorials fur- 
key to the cheap sentimentalities, 


ears, 

sh the 
made up of penitential ejaculations and self- 
lations, with which Carlyle’s Reminis- 
That he 
not order their publication, though he 
desired it,” as Mr. Froude informs 
us in the preface, must have been because of 


were so liberally garnished. 
viously 
ngering sense of shame on the one hand, 
nd a feeling of remorse on the other. He 
ik from admitting the world to a sight 
of the life he had made an intolerable burthen ; 
hut yet he was irresistibly drawn to make a 
publie expiation in the nature of a publie con- 
Moreover, it could not be concealed 
he had been engaged in collecting Mrs. 
Carlyle’s letters, with a view, as it was sur- 
mised, to their publication, and therefore, 
t] not have been other than 


shrul 


lession, 


+ t 
Ciladt 


though he could 
self-convicted by their unwelcome revela- 
tions, it was impossible for him to put them 
out of sight even if he had been so minded. 
And so, true to his character whenever he had 
difficult, or a perplexing, or a disagreeable 


Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle. Pre 
red for Publication by Tuomas CarLyLe. Edited 
by JAMES ANTHONY Frovpe. Two Volumes in One 
l2mo, pp. 348 and 309. New York: Harper and Bro 


» Same. ‘Franklin Square Library.” 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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4to, pp 


4 
rary ecard, 
thing to do, now that he had no longer Mrs 
Carlyle to shufile his burthen upon, he shutiled 
it upon Mr. Froude, Mr. Forster, and Mr. John 
Carlyle. He could not make up his mind to 
direct positively the publication of the letters 
nor could he make up his mind to interdict 
it; he would seem anxiously to desire it; Mr. 
Froude, Mr. Mr. John Carlyle 
would solve the problem for him, perhaps to 
publish, possibly to stitle. The last two died, 
however, in Mr. Carlyle’s the 
responsibility fell entirely upon Mr. Froude; 
and Mr. Froude man to 
facts, however Evidently 
undecided in his own mind, a few months be- 
fore his death—the letters having then been in 
Mr. Froude’s hands nearly 
asked Mr. Froude what he 
them, and received for reply that, when the 
Reminiscences had been published,he had decid- 
ed that the Letters might and should be publish 
This settled the matter. 
Carlyle requested that Mr. Froude’s judgment 
should be accepted as his own. Whether it 
was his genuine desire that the letters should 
be published, or whether he had a secret hope 
that they might be 
remain an unsolved problem. 


Forster, and 


lifetime, when 


was not a suppress 


Still 


unwelcome, 


ten years—Carlyle 


meant to do with 


ed also, In his will 


ultimately withheld, will 
It must not be 
inferred from anything that has been said that 
Mrs. Carlyle’s Letters and Memorials are wholly, 
or even in large part, taken up with the story 
of her drudgery, discomforts, and mortitica- 
tions, and of Carlyle’s trying humors and more 
trying neglect. Far for the 
twenty years of their London life her letters 
are not merely cheerful and contented, but 
light-hearted, merry, and prodigal of blithe 
hap- 


py home, rendered so no less by Carlyle’s loving 


otherwise ; first 


some forecastings, revealing a thoroughly 
admiration for and frank comradeship with his 
wife than by the magnetism of her own personal 
graces and attractions. She smoothed his life 
by her tact, her industry, and her admirable 
domestic management, so that it was possible 
for him to absorb himself in his work without 
being cumbered by cares; and she brightened 
and sweetened it by her gayety, her spirit, 
her versatility, and her skill in the art of 
making all around her bright and happy; and 
he gladdened her life by imparting to her his 
projects, plans, and hopes, and by selecting 
her for his earliest and trusted critic. 
But gradually, after the lapse of a score of 
the begin to fall upon the 
bright letters, and year by year thereafter 


most 


years, shadows 
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re and more swiftly. The drudg- 

ul been a joy is becoming a burthen 
too vy for her to bear, because the trea 
sured companionship that had made selt-sacri- 
but 


fice a pleasure is no longer hers, is shared 


rs, Who not only rob her of his socie 
pride 
feelings. Still, whet the shadows 
Mrs. Carlyle makes 
her letters 


,as full of loving 


wound her womanly and mortify 


est and darkest, 


evrievances, but 
col ul gay,as sprightl, 
kindness f 


for 


there, as 


rv others and of loving thoughtful 


ness Carlyle himself, as ever; only here 


and f wrung from her in a moment 


of pain ind mortification, a word or a sentence 
betrays the fire that 


in her heart. 


rops out that is smoul- 


dering Mostly it is in her letters 
to old and dear friends to whom she may speak 
freely that we are able to read a sadly pitiful 
the 
plied rather than expressed, and which filled 
Carlyle’s rngged heart with compunction when 
it was too late. Aside from these dark threads, 
which l 


tibie, 


meaning between lines—a meaning im 


are so delicate as to be almost impercep 


the letters are very charming composi 


tions more free spoken, perhaps, and charged 
with stronger epithets, than we should expect 
from a refined 


woman of taste, besides oeca 


sionally betraying an unfeminine contempt for 
but and 


reneral tone, and pouring out pure and 


sacred th Hers, 


thei 


sweet wholesome in 


vrentle and generous thoughts in a rich stream. 


whole, they are a delightful 


wit and humor, of shrewd and prac 


Considered as a 
medley of 
tical sense, of crisp criticism, of spirited de 
scription, of graphic characterizations of men 
and th 


delineat 


ngs, and of most minute and genial 

ions of the peculiar characters and 
bizarre society that revolved around the Car- 
lvle hearth-stone, as well as of the surround- 
ings of Carlyle’s own every-day literary and 
domestic life. 


The letters appeal in a spec ink 


manner to the symprathic s of women, and will 


il 


searcee ly Il 


nerease their veneration for Carlyle. 
In the three preliminary chapters of his 
History of England, and more particularly in 
his famous third chapter describing the state 
of England in 1685, Macaulay the first 
among historians to attention 
© important part that the people of a 
country, 


was 


concentrate 


{ 


upon tl 
other than its soldiers, statesmen, le- 
gislators, placemen, and governing or privi 
leged classes, have played in modern times, 
especially the deeay and dissolution of 
feudalism, in the history of a nation, and upon 
the bearing their progress and welfare have 
exerted upon the progress and welfare of the 
commonwealth. 


since 


These brilliant chapters are 
a fine historical picture, at once minute and 
comprehensive, of the activities and influence 
of that 


men 


hitherto unregarded mass of English 
merchants, tradesmen, artisans, farmers, 
laborers, and toilers generally—every one of 
whom was constantly at work amid all the 


public vicissitudes to better his condition, and 


whose unremitting efforts to this end 1 
he ravages of war and the desolatio: 
and pestilence, and not only compens 
all the drains upon the national resour 
left the nation at every stage of its lift 
er, freer, happier, more prosperous 1 
fore. In these chapters, and in a lesser 
throughout every chapter of his state] 
ry, Macaulay made the first genuine 

to relate the history of the people aS 
the history of the government, to ti 
progress among the masses of the uset 
ornamental arts and of literature and 
gence, and to portray the manners, bx 
opinions, the dress, furniture, repasts, 
ments, and occupations—in fine, the w] 
of the whole people, instead of to tre ati 
as had been the wont, of campaigns, 
and sieges, of conspiracies, rebellions, an 
pations, of the rise and fall of dynastic 
ministrations, of intrigues in the pal 
bates in the forum, and the virtues and 
that were exhibited in each. In Motk 
tories, also, the silent forces exerted 
masses, and the share they bore in giving 
to the national character and to social 

litical institutions, were in like manne1 
more conspicuous than they had been 

by previous historians of the same co 

and periods; and the late John Richard G 

in his excellent History of the English I: 
only carried out more fully and continu 
this method of historical treatment. B 
though the merit must be ascribed to ¢ 
eminent writers of having first led the w 
this field, neither the periods with which t 
dealt nor the countries and people otf 

they treated were as favorable for an « 

tion of the influence exerted by the great 

of the people upon social and national lif 
character as the period which witnessed 
gestation and birth of the Constitution of t 
United States, and the people whose chara 
made an impression upon it, whose op 
had to be regarded in framing it, and wit 
whose approbation it could not have gon 
operation, None of the native historians of: 
country had entirely overlooked this aspect 
American history, and several of them had ¢ 
en considerable attention to it; but there st 
remained an inviting opening for a histor 
which the people should be the chief them: 
Mr. John Bach McMaster has had the discei 
ment to desery the opportunity that this op 
ing afforded, and in the first volume of his [isto 
ry of the People of the United States? he las show 
that he is endowed with the abilities and t 
literary tastes and qualifications that fit 

to make the most of it. 


The volume embraces 
the period from the conclusion of the treat) 
peace which recognized the independenc 
the colonies in 1783 to the adjournment of t] 


2 A History of the People of the United States, f 
Revolution to the Civil War. By Joun Bacu Mc Mast! 
In Five Volumes. Vol. 1.,8vo, pp. 622. New York 
Appleton and Co. 
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neress under the Constitution in 1790, 
cessarily reproduces many particulars 
vhich we are already familiar, illustrative 
yeakness and breaking down of the old 
federation, the discussions and happenings 
esulted in the adoption of the Constitu- 
d the initial steps of the government 

r the Constitution during the first year of 
neton’s administration. But in connee- 

h these, and while dealing summarily 
nte¢ lligently with the doings of Presidents, 
esses, diplomatists, influential patriots, 
litical leaders, and the more important 
slative and administrative acts, Mr. MeMas 
lso gives far more full and graphie 
ts than we have been accustomed to of 


local issues, influences, and events, not 
of the colonies, but of their minuter subdi 
s of counties, townships, and the like, 

paved the way for the union of the States 
ra common Constitution, and made a per- 
nt impression upon the national history. 
is his relation confined only to the opera- 
and influences of formal and official agen- 
nd institutions, but mingling social with 
] 


and 


esa 
tical history, it comprehends a close 
nous summary of the influence exerted by 
uewspaper and the pamphlet, the school- 

se and the church, and by tl 
eir social gatherings, in the inn and the store, 
r clubs, societies, conventions, and other 


1e people in 


intary and hastily improvised associations, 

d through their correspondence and con- 
to the press, upon every question 
agitated the country in its transitional 

The volume embodies a lively picture 

» temper of the people and their fluetua- 

s of feeling and opinion, of their dress, oc- 


tions 


ipations, and amusements, their habits, man- 
rs, and morals, their literary and religious 
dilections, their social observances and fam- 

characteristics, their household furniture 
nd implements, their educational means and 
portunities, their farm appliances, crops, and 
ultural methods, their of travel 
intercommunication, the books they read, 


rie modes 


nd 
‘works of art they admired, the food they 
he money they used, the servants they 
ployed and their relations toward them, 
ir jails, houses, 
100]-houses, and theatres, and of the distin- 
shing traits and peculiarites of the people, 
Mr. 


te, ft 


court - rooms, churehes, 


ties, and streets of the several colonies. 


McMaster has grouped all these varied linea- | 


ents of the life and character of the people 
f America in 1784 in an introductory chapter, 
ch will bear comparison for breadth and 
mprehensiveness with Macaulay’s brilliant 
ipter describing the state of England a hun- 
red years earlier, and which often surpasses 
the minuteness and picturesqueness of 
ils. And in like manner throughout 

» volume he frequently pauses in the midst 
f lucid recitals of the course of public events 
to introduce prolonged and felicitous deserip- 
ons of the popular progress and development 


Ih 
¢ Sak 
Ss aetvé 
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in all that goes to make up t sum of nat 
ife Peculiar] 
ony secondary erest to the graphic 1! 

ju referred to, his 


chapters des ribing the tinaneces of the several] 


nai 


valuable, and 


and character. 


} t 
Ink init 


troductory chapter st are 


colonies and their various monetary symbols 


and devices, and tracing the stages of the evo 


Intion of our trade, commerce, finance, and so- 
cial institutions during the six eventful years 
that witnessed the breaki1 yup ot the colonial 
confed racy and the establishment of “a more 
Mr. MeMaster's 


conventional, rapid, and 


perfect union.” style is m 


and is ren- 


riowilng, 


ve by the seeming des 


dered peculiarly attracti 
ultory ease, but really 
lich he leads the reader from one 
another, as if the one just tr 

the that foll t! 
four other promised volumes of the work le 
entertaining and 
structive plan as the one now published, and 


orderly sequence, with 
subject 
eated incid 


Should 


wl 


ta}) 
entany 


suggests one OWS. ( 


prosecuted on the same 


ability, it will become 
the 


be executed with equal 


i ite 


f iited St 


s for 


the standard history o 
popular reading. 


THE Lift of Lord Lawrence? by Mr. R. Bos- 
vy volumes on ¢ 
and Rome 
an addition to the 


is of Ancient History Series,” is not on! 


h, whose scholar] w 


the 


hage formed so valuable 


worth Smi 
thaqe 
Cari 
“Epoel 
the 
most resolute, and most fertile in resources of 
those many pure and able men who have pa- 
tiently and ungrudgingly devoted their 
and great talents to the service of their com 
try in India, but i 
of the English 


and Carthaginians on a 


} 


biography of one of the ablest, purest 


} 
1 


s also incidentally a history 
the Punjab from 
1229 to 1859, and all India from 1864 to 
1269—covering the momentous events of the 
first Afghan war 1832, of the first and sec- 
ond Sikh wars respectively in 1845 and 1842, 
and of the Mutiny in 1857 In all these 
some 


Lawrence bore a conspicuons and i 


rule over 


ovel 
, 


In 
n a 
controlling part, and in each he exhibited the 
Intimate 
ection With the management and control of 


So was his con- 


highest qualities. 


the Indian provinces before their annexation 
as well as after their absorption into the er 


pire, that no sketch of his life could do justice 


| 
Le 


10 it 


to his services or afford any adequate idea ot 


their magnitude which should fail to 
the historical events in which he participated, 


record 


and which were largely shaped by his power- 
For this reason 
the task of his biographer has been a doubly 
difficult It was required of him to de- 
lineate the life acter of a man 
had risen from small beginnings to greatness 
by dint of untiring industry, inflexible probi- 
ty, and an indomitable will, and who l 
the most opposite qualities 

tender 
for others, a hardness and severity under great 


ful will and wise prevision. 


one, 


. 
and ehat a who 


unite 
linperiousness 


with gentleness and a consideration 


3 Life of Lord Lawrence 
A. In Two Volumes, 
( r I 


y R. Boswortnu Sita 
M vo, pp. 444 and 37 ew 
} , 
Mai 


es S 
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le superficial vi in order that, in pursuance of a more 
chronological course, the history of t 
quest might be tirst related, as was du 
priority and greater importancs 


, combined witl 


mi 
the mo 
, and 
sueceeding volumes the history of Mc 
of Central America might be brought « 
natural order side by side and in a ce 
narrative to the present century. Whi 
ve some adequate | pleted these interstitial volumes will eo 
liversity of climate, | four great periods of Mexican histo1 
ions, and social and | ively of the conquest by Cortez, of the 
eries of the | three centuries of vice-regal rule by S) 
bewildering contradictions, that to 


: 
history 


» pe ople 3,1 


ious conditions tor 


the struggle for independence and the { 

a less difficult | ing of the Mexican Republic, and of thi 

man of letters than were of the republic from its foundation to th 
sent time, including the record of its 

d rulers of | revolutions, of its war with the United 

ted brothe1 and of it 


rovernmen 


s peaceful development in later 
c<ecuted his com the last three being periods of Mexican | 
As a biography of which there has been no comprehei ‘ 
one, rich in anee- | count in English, nor indeed any in Sp 
Lord Lawrence’s tem- | that would be satisfactory to English r 
beneficent eareer that | if translated. The volume before us d 


his strongly marked and | entirely exhaust the first of these perio 
luality, and rich also in | of the conquest, but carries it down 
, his per- | capture and occupation of the city of 
gnanimity, by Cortez; and the story will be resumed 
e details ienal results of comple ted in the earlier chapters of thi 
masterful and masterly licy. As an} volume. In relating the history of this 
tome of the history nais affairs from | ring and romantic episode Mr. Bancroft 
t appearances zawrence on the stage | from the disadvantage that it had been ali 
the close of his viceroyalty in 1869 | told by more practiced and more brilliant 
valuable for the comprehensiveness of 


colossal ind 
ces of his cour 
mice, his Sel 


} t] 


engaging writers than himself, who hav: 
r 


and for s minuteness of its de its 


it general lines with substantial aceura 
however imperfect they may have be 
some minor and comparatively unim] 
liberal] 
tely | dowed than he with a faculty for genera 
rol of Lord Lawrence—the Cis- | tion and for picturesque narrative and des 
tates, the Doab, and the Punjab. We | tion. Butif Mr. Bancroft has not added t 
no work on India to which the reader | general effectiveness of the picture of thi 
quest as it had been already painted, le 
corrected the inaccuracies of many of its 
tails; and in this respeet his work is und 
edly the most perfect of any of the histori 
a- | the conquest that have been written. Am 
his other services he has rectified numei 
errors of date, has separated events and act 
that have been hitherto described as ident 
or confounded with others, has given the rea 
sequence of occurrences that have been spr 
the plan at first outlined; and intermitting for | confusedly over longer or shorter periods t 
he annals of Central America, which he | the facts warrant, has credited to their t 
gun in the initial volume of his work, | authors transactions that have been mistak 
ly attributed to others, and has accumulated 
| multitude of minute but interesting facts t 
escaped the notice of previous investigat 
which throw a new and strong side light wy 
ry to and directly connected with it, and | nearly every step of the conquest, from 
s the first of a series to be specially devoted march from the Gulf to the occupancy of th 
to Mexico. The change in the suecession | city of Mexico, and which introduce us n 
f the subjects to be treated has been made | fully toa knowledge of the motives, the cl 
| acter, the aims, and policies both of the 
+ History of the Pac tates of North An 1 querors and the conquered. Pre -eminen 
Ht ve RT Ho ‘ E Banc capes A? shige “able Peg ‘ ».. | Valuable are the numerous variorum summaries 
Co, Oe Be is SME ENE S ! which Mr. Bancroft has interspersed thr 


tails respecting the various policies that were 


applied to the interior government and ad- ort 
iinistration of India, more especially as con- | details, and who were far more 

ned those portions that came immedia 
ider the cont 


with so great certainty for full and 

te information relative to the gov- 

of the country, the characteristics of 

s people, and the fateful events of the forty 
nt years of Lord Lawrence’s Indian « 


Pacific States of North America? Mr. Hubert H. 
Bancroft has found it desirable to deviate from 


IN prosecuting his elaborate [History of the 


has now given to the press the volume ort- 
lly announced for the fourth. This vol- 


is confined to the history of the con- 
st of Mexico and of the events prepara- 


al 








olume in elaborate intercalary notes 
statements on all doubtful or disputed 

ts of all the previous authorities—native, 
sh, English, and American—from the ear- 
eriods to the most recent times. By 
ting and comparing these the intelligent 
will 


ion or legend or hearsay has hardened 


foot-notes, embodying brief synopses 


be enabled to discern for himself 
ssertion, and also to estimate the value 
y alleged facts that have been wrought 
history of the conquest by various 

rs. There is nothing in the present vol- 
to lead us to modify the criticism already 
red in as to Mr. Ban 


a& previous notice 
yle and literary execution, except to 
it its classical allusions are more nu- 
1s, more intrusive, and more pedantic, its 

iors more mixed and grotesque, its lapses 
bombast and turgidity more abundant, 
ts unnecessary sneers more frequent and, 
ssible, more supercilious and exasperating. 


(Hat the life of a distinguished man may be 


eXCE edingly uneventful one has St ldom been 


more apparent than in the case of the 
Bryant. If he had become 


yas once inclined, or even if he had contin 


a soldier, as 


n the 
circumstances such as are usual to those 
have spun him a 
y of vicissitude that would have been fruit- 
| of incident. 
perament 


practice of the law, it is Poss ble 


fessions might around 
But there was nothing in his 
natural character and traits 
he provocative of striking effects. From 
3 earliest years he evinced a moderation and 
lipoise which truly reflected his character 


or 


(| disposition. 


If, under gross provocation, 
could be momentarily overmastered by pas- 


n,16 Was a rare and exceptional occurrence $ | 


arily his passions were not so much held 


ler restraint as resting in an equilibrium | 
He was tena- | 


t was natural and normal. 
cious alike in his affections and opinions, but 
he was never violent or extreme in the exhibi- 
mn of either; even when he loved he did not 

passionately, but when he once loved he 
ed unalterably. 
Moreover, he was naturally un- 
selfish, kindly, considerate, just, and pure al- 

ost to coldness; and his pursuits, even from 

s childhood, were such as to dispose him to 
contemplation rather than to action. The in- 
idents of his life, therefore, were of that sober 
inconsiderable kind which are uninterest- 

x because they are so common; and they are 
invested with any consequence only by his dis- 
tinction as a poet, and their connection with 
his career as such. Of course his career as an 
editor,and the influence that he exerted in that 
capacity, are far from being devoid of interest, 
but neither was specially distinctive. If he 
had not been a great poet he would have been 
no less an able and influential editor, but there 
would not have been so marked a superiority 


S passions. 


( 
ae) 


over others in the editorial profession as to | 
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spected. If the 


And this was true of all | 


ECORD. 
have 
ject of 
because he y 
and wi 
greatest 
have 
t! 


time, perhaps, the 
life 


to his cou: 


poet, th his 
a deep and 
men. Mi 
ndful of t 
taking and mode 

of Mr. Bryant, now 
Appleton. Its most 


the poet’s autol 


ias not been l 
mofh Spa 

ll written memoria 

shed by the Messrs 

ing port 


ography of his own chil 


ous 
dhood 
with which it opens, and Mr. Godwin’s supp 
mentary sketch of the same period and of Bry 
ant’s youth and early manhood, while he 
testing and training his powers, and fluctuat 
between the opposing claims of a protessi 
for which he had no heart and of the voeatior 
he 

esting al 


was destined to adorn. Searecely less i 
‘e the particulars of Bryant’s earl 
erary ventures and companionships, and of the 
influences which finally divorced him from th 
law and wedded him to poetry and journalisn 
which have been revealed by Mr. Godwin’s d 
vent collation of the corre spondence of Bryant 
and his friends, or which have been recovere: 
by him from the recollections elicited from va- 
rious quarters, and by his gleanings from Br 
ant’s u hed papers cripts. I 
1] 


the 


counts of the cir 


ipublis and manus 


ir due place Mr. God gives very full a 
umstances that attended the 
publication of Mr. Br 
and of the m they 

went, either when in the process of producti: 
or after their first public 
of his own criticisms or the suggestio 
erary friends whose ta 


composition and yant’s 


poenis, ifications under- 


ition, in mse 
us of lit 
ste and judgment he re- 
reader should rise, as he prob- 
ably will, from the pen ! 


withthe conscious: hat no large draft 


isal of this biog: 
esst 
been made upon his enthusiasm, he will carry 
renius and tl 
tious and symmetrical virtues of M1 

Bryant. Mr. Godwin has suffered some 
ll. 

| 


to creep into his general 


away asincere admiration of the 
unostenta 
errors 
vy well-executed work, 
remarkable in view of his 
th the 


are of slight importance, 


which are the m 


ore 


long connection w press. Some ol these 


and of these we sha 


| not take note, but others are of a kind that m« 


of letters will not be disposed to condone light 
ly. in the first page 
83, speaking of Sir William Davenant’s “ Gond 
bert,” he it as Gondebart, : 
on the same page he calls the “ Goodale 
dren” the Goodall children. 


At page 
elevates Charles Lamb’s friend Barren 
to the nobility 


For instance, volume, at 


erroneously cites 


with the title Baron Field. At 
page 350 he metamorphoses Governor Ritne1 
of Pennsylvania into Governor Ritter; a1 
verts the n 


Hallem, 


like manner at page 397 he con 
of the historian Hallam into 
page 405 that of 1-1] 


inh 
and at 
the well-k1 


1 Bio 
tracts from hi 
GODWIN In ° 
436. New Y 


rraphy 
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Giddings into Geddings. In the second vol- 
ime, at page 5 and elsewhere, he changes Med- 
menham Abbey, the scene of the mad and im 
ous freaks of John W friends, 
ito Medenham Abbey ; | 2 he at- 
tributes a half-forgotten translation of Homer 


+) 


Outi 


| ilkes and his 
and at page 31: 


»»s ley instead of to Sotieby. 

Vosaics of Bible History® is the appropriate 
tle of a series of brief and familiat ex posi- 
tions of Biblical history and literature, includ- 

cetches of the pl , purpose, authorship, 
ics of the several books 
of the Old and New Testaments in their canon- | 
cal order, whose sl and ingenious arrange- 
ment, and whose condensed and apposite pre- 
sentation of the best thoughts of poets, erities, 
travellers, and illustration 
of the Bible fail 
highly suggestive to the general reader, and es- 
pecially so to the young Bible student. 
stated, the plan pursued in the work is to pre- 
of the Bible 


e of its origin, 


commentators mn 


narrative, can not to prove 


Brietly 


account of each book 
th 
authorship, and general plan, and upon the 
which then 


to string together apt poetic and prose 


face the 


with a suecine storical outlin 


ht thread of its narrative 


s is 


viven 
ions from standard 


and 


selec authors, illustrative 


irom Various si 


teachin 


-points of the spiritual 
os of the Sacred Text, of the most im- 
posing events recorded in it, and of the princi- 
mal characters who figure in its sublime story. 
Besides its substantial value as an aid to the 
study of the Bible, the compilation has a ster- 
Linh literary interest as a ¢ omprehensive com- 


monplace-| 


r 
ook or thesaurus of the innumera- 
that to 


le contributions have been made 


} 
English literature on Scriptural subjects by 


poets, dramatists, philosophers, travellers, his- 
rians, essayists, critics, and divines, in both 

hemispheres, from the time of Shakspeare un- 

til the present day. 


rue strong interest that has been excited 
he life, manners, literature, and history of 

elo-Saxon conquerors by Mr. Green and 

recent historians will insure a hearty 
welcome, not only among those who have made 
1istory a study, 
but among cultivated readers generally, to a 
literal but very spirited metrical translation, 
by Dr. James M. Garnett, of Ellicott City, Mary- 
land, of the fine old Ango-Saxon poem, “ 
which dates from atime before the con- 


early English literature and 1] 


Beo- 
wulf,” 
quest of Britain, certainly not later than the 
eighth century. The poem is valnable alike for 


ts poetical qualities, and as preserving the most 


Hist 
and Pr 


The Bibie Record, with 
Selections from Stand 
Marcivus WILtson and Ropnert P 
lumes, 12mo. Vol. L.: Old Tes 
Vol. II New Testament 

ork: Harper and Brothers 
I Saxon Poem. And The Fight 
at Finnshurq Translated by James M. GARNETT, 
L.D. With Fac-Simile of the Unique Manuscript in 
he British Museum. 8vo, pp. 107. Boston: Ginn, 


nd Cx 


| polated by some Christian Anglo-Saxon » 





authentic picture extant of the domestii 

and warrior life, manners, costume, and ey 

of the Anglo-Saxon nobles and kings j 
homes on the Continent prior to their iny 

of Britain, and at the period of the Co 

It is also highly interesting for the conely 
evidence it affords that with all their ruc 
and fierceness the invaders had attained 

gree of civilization very far removed fro 
barism. The poem was in all probabilit 
vinally composed by one of the invaders \ 

he and his companions were yet pagans; 

at a later period, when the Anglo-Saxons 
been Christianized, it was emended and int 
who sought to redeem the legends of the 
age of his Seandinavian ancestors fi 
paganism by throwing over them a thin 

of Christian allusions and retlections. ‘J 
poem is the story of the deeds of the hero [i 
wulf. Its scene is laid in Scandinavia, an 
the Goths of Sweden and the Danes, a: 
celebrates his victorious combats with 

as well as with human foes, his chivalrous ¢ 
erosity and magnanimity, his knightly court 
and valor, his munificence, honor, and fait lit 
ness to friends, and the heroic fortitude 
resignation, tempered with gentle melane] 
with which he met his last great enemy, Di 
Few poems are richer than this venerabl 

in the rough materials of poetry, or are m 
opulent of grand and weird and pathetic 
sages and incidents worthy of the pen of tli 
poet or the pencil of the painter. Dr. Garni 
accompanies his translation with a valua 
introduction, in which he gives a graphic 
line of the argument and action of the poen 
discusses the date of its composition, its prob 
able author or authors, and the scene in whi 
its incidents are laid, analyzes its metrical and 
other literary characteristics, and presents 
elaborate account of its bibliography, a g| 
ary of the proper names, and a list of the 
English words that occur in the text. 
pended to “ Beowulf” is a literal translatio 
the same hand of another rare and valu 
Anglo-Saxon fragment, “The Fight at Fim 
burg,” which by some authors has been consid 
ered a part of the poem of “ Beowulf,” and was 
certainly a@ nearly contemporaneous produ 
tion, and, like it, is of great interest as an au 
thentie historical memorial of the life, cha 
acter, manners, and doughty exploits of th 
Anglo-Saxon conquerors and their progenito! 
on the mainland. 


Frw preachers who have been as long and 
constantly before the public, on the platform 
and in the pulpit, as Mr. Spurgeon, wear as 
well as he, or have so greatly disappointed the 
prophecies that were volunteered concerning 
them at the outset of their career. When li 
first began preaching in London, nearly thirty 
years ago, at the age of twenty-one, his elo- 
quence and power were of a kind to enforce a 
certain recognition; but at the same time it 
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redieted that both would be soon spent, 
e was generally regarded as another in- 
of that meteorie precocity which flashes 

iuto notoriety only to fade away 
A reading of 
f his sermons of that early period as 
wen collected and published, with others 
er date, 

sjumes.* reveals few of the usual marks 
From the first they are notable 
r sedateness, their restrained enthusi- 


as 


and be clean forgotten. 


by the Messrs. Carter, in a series 
ity. 


r deep thoughtfulness and earnest 

ty, their practical but penetrating ap- 

to the 
{downright democracy, and their opu- 

f homely but vigorous and apposite illus- 
ns suggested by a close observation of 
d of the phases and operations of na- 
These not faded 
th his youth, but have become more 

ed his mind has matured, and with 
r development there has been a steady in- 
of the wisdom and knowledge that 

of experience. His 
nervous, forcible, and direct 


conscience, their robust common- 


characteristics have 


as 


language, alwavs 


we spea k 


more particularly with reference to the | 


volume of his collected sermons, being 
tenth of the series above spoken of—has 
me more and more terse and idiomatic, and 
has been rarely equalled by any of his contem- 
raries im Copiousness, purity, and severe 
ity. Mr. Spurgeon’s eloquence, though 
ut, is not of the highest imaginative type. 
ippeals to the conscience and the sense of 
rather than to the passions or the faney, 
deven in its highest flights is didactic, axi- 
matic, and practical rather than poetical or 
uspiring, the object of the preacher evidently 
iy less to captivate the feelings or delight 
than to touch the heart and in- 
conduct. Save Dean Goulburn, we 
now of no living preacher whose sermons, as 
mipletely as the later sermons of Mr. Spur- 
, address themselves to the wants of young 
Christians, and indeed of sincere but weak and 
stumbling Christians of all ages, or are as rich 
1 practical aids to personal holiness. 


e intelleet 


Tur Correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson,° 
admirably edited by Professor Norton, and just 
published in two compact volumes, admits us 
toa close view of a very pleasing side of the 
character of both these eminent men. From 
the time when Emerson, attracted by impas- 
sioned utterances that voiced his own musings, 
first hunted ont Carlyle in his lair at Craigen- 
puttock, in 1833, until the close of Carlyle’s 
life in I&81,a little more than a year before the 
summons came to Emerson himself, these two, 
so dissimilar in their temperaments and in the 
general structure of their minds, but so much 


| acteristic of the men, and admit 


their contemporaries, and also of their 





Sermons of Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, of London In 


Ten Volumes, 12mo. New York: Robert Carter and 
Brothers. 

The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph 
Wado Emerson, 1834-1872 In Two Volumes, 12mo, 


p. 368 and 383. Boston: James R. Osgood and Co. 
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alike in many of their sympathies and aspira- 
tions, were bound together by ties of the most 
lo Car- 
lvle, who was hungering for the recognition 
that he conceiy 


genuine and unalterable friendship. 


d to be his due, but whieh his 
to vouchsafe, or g 


countrymen were slow gave 
grudgingly only, the vision of the young and 
intellectual American scholar, already a deep 
and independent thinker and a of 


profound dreams, was not unlike that of an 


dreamer 


angel from heaven, and frequently in after- 
years he was wont to liken it to that of a “sky- 
messenger who alighted to him in the Desert, 
and then vanished into the Blne again.” Em 


erson’s acute and discriminating and 


the of admiration 
were like a ray of sunlight upon the life of the 


praise 
generous enthusiasm his 
moody, irritable, and morbidly self-conseions 
student, and coming from the denizen of an- 
other hemisphere, seemed to him to be pre- 
lusive of the verdict of posterity—a welcome 
and relishing foretaste of the fame that await- 
ed him the future. The 
that ensued after this first meeting consists of 


in correspondence 
one hundred and seventy-three letters, nearly 
equally divided, and generally responsive, and 
if covers every year from 1834 to 1872, with the 
exception of 1857, 1863, and 1368, when there 
are gaps, which were not caused by any inter- 
mission of their friendship, but are 
due to their letters in those years having been 
lost or 
with 1872, in which year Emerson went to Eng- 
land,and the two friends met again. Aftera 
short stay Emerson proceeded to the Continent 


probably 


mislaid. The correspondence ceases 


and Egypt, returning to London in the spring 
of 1°73. “Then. for the last time,” as Profess- 
Norton 
“Carlyle and he saw each other. 


or observes in a closing paragraph, 
In May, Em- 
After this time no letters 
They were 
Writing had become difficult 
to them. They were secure in each 
friendship. Carlyle four 
old, on the 5th of February, Is8l. Emerson 
died, seventy-nine years old, on the 27th of 
April, 1882.” 


erson went home. 
passed between him and Carlyle. 
both old men. 
other's 
died, eighty 


\ ears 


The letters are eminently char- 
the reader to 
an undress rehearsal of their opinions and im- 
pressions of the productions and personal 
traits of many prominent men of letters among 
own 
and each other’s productions. In the case of 
Carlyle these judgments of other men are in- 
variably marked by his constitutional arro- 
gance, and his tendency to depreciate whatev- 
er lay outside of those grooves he had laid out 
for himself, and they no less bear the stamp 
of his native shrewd and caustic sagacity. In 
Emerson’s case these judgments are more gen- 
erous, more catholic, more dispassionate, and 
more just. 
own works, Carlyle betrays a lack of delicacy 
and a degree of self-assertion of which Emer- 
son is never guilty, and with this self-assertion 


As relates to their opinions of their 


} is coupled a habit of speaking disparagingly 


7 
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and even contemptuously of his own perform- 


ances, which does not seem to have been alto- 
cether genuine, but to have been assumed in 
invite welcome contradiction. It is 
t to be denied that a vein of mutual admi- 
ration pervades the letters on both sides, but 
In the 


order to 


ne 
main it is so discriminating and frank 
as to be inoftensive. Ifwe compare the letters, 
thie d of superiority must be accorded to 
those of Emerson. 


mice 
He is less occupied with 
self and its concerns than Carlyle, is more af- 
fluent of thought on extraneous things, more 
poetic, more philosophical, more evenly bal- 
anced 
diction is incomparably more chaste and fin- 
ished, though this last may have been due to 
Emerson’s habit of preparing first drafts of his 
letters to Carlyle, and of sending off the copies 
as carefully corrected as if he were finishing 


them for the press. Carlyle’s letters are more 


spontaneous than Emerson’s, as if written on | 


the spur of the moment, and doubtless to this 
extent they retlect the individuality of the 
man more accurately than the letters of Em- 
erson. In fact, while reading Emerson’s let- 
often led to doubt whether he is 
not utterly lacking in individuality except of 


ters we are 


a purely negative and colorless kind. 


Carlyle. He is always brooding over himself, 


and perpetually exasperating himself by the 


contemplation, from which he finds relief only | 
As we | 


by parading his contempt of others. 
read Emerson’s letters we are conscious of his 
presence only by his attachments and envi- 
ronments—his family, his garden, the charms 

If 
he is conscious of himself, it is only amiably so 
as a part of the great whole, and his subtlest 


of nature, the society of men and books. 


introspections seem to be prosecuted as a means 
toward comprehending and intluencing the 
thoughts and hearts of others. 


Wirn the reservation that he is unduly fond 


and out of season, Mr. Con- 
way has succeeded in making a very pleasant 


ticism In season 


tbroad.’® Pending the elaborate Life of Emer- 
son, Which will be written in due time, Mr. Con- 
way’s sketch of the poet-philosopher is some- 
thing to be grateful for. Although it 
from being an exhaustive biography, it is a 


1umerous interesting details of Emerson’s life, 
movements, manners, habits,and personal traits 
as a boy and as a man, and of incidents illus- 
trative of his mental and moral evolution, or 
connected with the composition of some of his 
poems and In addition to this Mr. 
Conway affords us some delightful glimpses 


essays, 


sy Moncure D. 


Emerson at Home and Abroad 
pI Boston: James R. Osgood 


Con \ AY. 12mo0, pp. 383. 
and Co. 


in his judgments and feelings, and his | 


is far | 
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of Emerson’s friends, companionships, 

surroundings of his daily life, and gives 
opportunity to read several characteris} 
ters of Emerson that have never befor 
printed, together with some of his mise 
ous writings that are not to be found 

collected works. The value of the boo 
personal memorial is not slight, but its 
interest consists in its subtle delineat 

the unfolding of Emerson’s religious an 
losophical opinions, and its careful hist 
account of his writings. 


Four additional volumes of the « 
“Riverside Edition” of Hawthorne’s com) 
works"! have made their appearance, and 
prise The House of the Seven Gables, The S 
Image and Other Twice-told Tales, A Wonder | 
for Boys and Girls, Tanglewood Tales, The His 
tory of Grandfather's Chair, The Scarlet Let 
The Blithedale Romance, and The Marble ] 
Each is prefaced by a brief introduet 
Mr. George Parsons Lathrop, recalling 
esting particulars connected with its cor 
tion, and tracing the originals of some of t 
incidents and characters which Hawt 


| afterward worked up and introduced into t 
While | 


reading Carlyle’s letters we never lose sight of | 


narrative. The uniform style, generous pro- 
portions, and clear type of this edition 1 

it specially desirable for the family or s 
library. 


ALTHOUGH the larger dictionaries a) 
cyclopwedic works treating on organic 


| istry are numerous and accessible in this « 


try, it has been the experience of teachers, \ 
generally expressed, that there was no book « 
the subject which was in all respects suited for 
use in a college course or quite satisfactory 

a text-book. Professor Austen, of Rute 
College, has successfully met this want b 
translation of An Introduction to the 
Organic Chemistry,’? by Professor Pinner, of t 
University of Berlin, with such additions 


Study ¢ 


| corporated in the text as important recent dis 
of displaying his own egoisms, too intent upon | 
parading his own cynical and arrogant skep- | 


coveries have made necessary, and the intro- 


duction of such illustrative material, derived 
from current standard literature, as may « 


| tribute to clearness of exposition and fa 
book on the subject of Emerson at Home and | 


of comprehension. The book is not a mere 


| topical dictionary or reference-book, but a full 


elementary treatise, projected on the idea of 
the logical development of the subject, so as t 
familiarize the student with the entire ground- 


| work and principles of the science, and to tit 
very generous and genial sketch, and supplies | 


him to take up understandingly the larger ai 
more elaborate works. One of its valuable fea- 
tures, which the intelligent student will quick- 
ly learn to appreciate as it deserves, is the sys- 


11 The Complete Works of Nathaniel Hawthi By 
GeorGeE P. Laturop. Vol. III., 12mo, pp. 641. Vol. 1\ 
12mo, pp. 637. Vol. V., 12mo, pp. 600. Vol. VI., 120 
pp. 527. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 

12 An Introduction to the Study of Organic Chemist 
By ADOLF PINNER, Ph.D. Translated and Revised fr 
the Fifth German Edition by Peter T. Austen, P! 








F.C.S. 12mo., pp. 403. New York: John Wiley and 


} Sons, 
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retrospects which are introduced at the 
f each group, by which the opportunity 
rded of introducing a detailed recapitu- 
of the facts that have been considered, 
is a connected survey of the typical re- 
s and relations of the various classes of 
ices. By these concise retrospects the 
t is prepared to advance understanding- 
because with strict logical sequence, to gen- 
tions, instead of proceeding on the re- 
ethod from broad and imperfectly com- 
ded generalizations, and the considera- 
of involved relations among unfamiliar 
is of compounds, to a knowledge of sim- 
relations and the derivation of the indi- 
members of a group from each other. 
iportant relation that this branch of 
stry bears to the study of life and to 
industry is now so fully real- 
| by our leading colleges as to insure 
to this excellent manual. 


forms of 
a Cor- 
| weleome 


AMONG the more striking works of fiction 
The Hands of Justice,’* a pow- 
ful story of reformed convict life in England, 
FE. W. Robinson; a new edition of Mr. W 
The Wreck 
Grosvenor” ;'* and republications several- 
of Mr. Henry James, Jun.’s, Daisy Miller, and 
Stories,’® and his Siege of London, and Other 
Stories.'® ‘The remaining novels comprise The 
hur of the Bachelors,’ a somewhat garrulous 
if In parts effective story of life in New Or- 
Fanchette,* and 


e month are 


Clark 


Russell’s absorbing sea tale, 


Other 


the civil war; 


us since 


y F. W. Ronin 


lands of Justice. A Novel. By 
to, pp 95. New 


Franklin Square Library.”’ 4t« 

i irper and Brothe rs. 

Wreck of the ** Grosvenor.’ An Account of the 

y of the Crew and the Loss of the Ship when 

ng to make the Bermudas. “Franklin Square 

ry.’ 4to, pp. 64. By W. CLark RusseLt. New 
‘Harper and Brothers 

sy Miller, a Study, and Other 

Y JAMES, Jun. “Franklin Square Library.’ 4to, 

New York: Harper and Brothers. 

Siege of London, the Pension Beaurepas, and 
int of View. By Henry James, Jun. 12mo, pp. 
Boston: James R. Osgood and Co. 
he War of the Bac helors: a Story of the Crescent 

By “ Orleanian.”’ 8vo, paper, pp. 405. New Or- 


Stories By 


chette. ‘Round Robin Series.” 


16mo, pp. 369. 
n: James R. Osgood and Co. 


Philist 
American 
The Day 
reproducing 
Tyndale, 
kung 


First Corner.** ¢ 


Daughter of the tines, two moderately 
clever novels ot society, by anony- 


mous authors 
ical tale 
William 
Bible in 


a fine histor- 


and 


Spring,” 
the 
the early 


times of 
translator of the 
Marshall: Bek’s 
written with 
by Mrs. Conklin: 


Canoe Club? 


lite 
lish, by Emma 
religions novel, 
unusual spirit and simplicity, 
and The Cruise of the 
Mr. W. L. Alden’s romances of 
life adventure, adapted to the tastes of 
youthful readers, and imparting a large amount 
of practical information as and 
management of ¢ 


mother of 
relishing bov 


and 


to the outtit 
anoes, 

LOVERS of wit and humor will be glad to 
learn that the Messrs. Harper have published 
anew edition of Mr. 8.8. Cox’s Why We Laugh,*3 
the author having first indulged in the = icti- 
cal joke of adding to his surfeit of good thing 
some new tidbits illustrative of the pli 
of laughter, derived from that 
of humor, the Celtic 


losophy 
abundant source 
race, 


month 
Autobiography 
Sami- 
uel Smiles, and published by Messrs. Harper in 
the “ Franklin Square Library.” Appropriate 
as is the book to this popular form, it was wor- 


Record” for last 
notice of the 


Engineer,** edited by Dr. 


IN the “ Literary 
there was a brief 
of James Nasmyuth, 


, and 
the publishers have shown their discernment 


thy of publication in a more durable style 


of its sterling merits by reprinting it in a hand- 


some illustrated library edition. 


19 4 Dauaqhter of the Philistines ‘No 
16mo, pp. 825. Boston: Roberts Br 

2 he Day Spring: a Stor] 
Tyndale, Re 
MARSHATI 
and 


21 Bek's Firs er 


thers 
former, Scholar, and M ir 
12mo, pp. 415. New Y 


By Mrs. NATHA 
12m0, pp. 3&* 
and Brothe rs. 
22 The Cruise of the Canoe Clut 
Author of. The Moral Pirates, ete 
New York: Harper and Bre others. 
23 Why We Lang 31 
Square Library.” 4to, pp “BS Ne W Yo rk: 
Brothers. 
24 James Nasmyth, Engines 
Edited by SAMUEL SmILeEs. LL 
York: Harper and Brothe rs. 


(senate Dri nkwater 
Robert Carter 


By SAM S 





. Ps ~~ 
Chitar’s 
POLITICAL. 

()' R Record is closed on the 19th of April. 

President Arthur, April 3, appointed 

Judge Walter Q. Gresham Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, 

The Rhode Island Democrats, March 20, 

minated Ex-Governor William Sprague for 

Governor. 


ed in his defeat, and the choice of the Repub- 
lican candidate, Augustus O. Bourn, as Goy- 
ernor, by a plurality of 2200. 

Henry D. McDaniel was nominated for Goy- 


| ernor of Georgia by the 


| biennial sessions of the 
The election, held April 4, result- | 


| regard to explosives was passed by 


Wistorical Rerard, 


Democratic Conven- 
tion April 12. 

The public debt of the United States was re- 
duced $9,344,826 27 during the month of March. 

In the New York Legislature a bill provid- 
ing for biennial elections of State officers and 
Legislature has passed 
both Houses. 

The government bill to amend the law in 
both 
April 9, and the royal 
following day. The bill 


Houses of Parliament, 
assent was given the 
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lauses. It provides that the | measures, but should benefit the wor! 
Ity for causing an explosion by | The abolition of the class tax was t]) 
property is imperiled shall be | step toward benefiting them. The Ey 
servitude. An attempt to cause an Was anxious in regard to the passage of 
,or the making or keeping of explo- surance Bill, as its failure, he thought 
th intent to cause an explosion, is | lessly destroyed any chance of pass 
| le by imprisonment for a term Sick Poor Bill at the next session. ‘J 
of twenty years, and the unlawful making or get for 1s84 and 1ls85 would therefor 


keeping of explosives under suspicious circum- | mitted in order to give the next sessior 


stances is to be punishable by fourteen years’ | tunity to consider the social conditio 

miprsonment, All accessories to sue h crimes people. 

are to be treated as principals. Provision is A new Dutch ministry has been forme: 

made in the bill for the ordering of official in- | der Dr. Heemskerk Az, a member of the ¢ 
uto the crimes specitied, for the arrest | cil of State. 


ne witnesses, and for searching for The Spanish Chamber of Deputies has } 


plosives. The penalties are to be inflicted | eda bill permitting the substitution of 
irrespective of the damage done by the explo- | tion for the oath when desired. 
sives. The bill also empowers the master of Two thousand persons have recently 
any vessel to break open any packages to arrested in Moscow for plotting to k 
search for explosives. The act applies both Czar. 
to explosives proper and to materials for mak- DISASTERS, 
ing them, or to any machine or part thereof March 23.—News of loss of one hundr 
connected with them. It contains no retro- | thirty-five fishermen in gale of March 
spective clause, British coast. 

The Elective Councils Bill, embodying Mr. March 26.—Dispatch from Vienna s 
Healy’s scheme for local self-government in | that several villages at the foot of Mou 
Ireland, was rejected by the British House of | rat have been destroyed by snow avala 
Commons April 11. The vote was 58 for and) and one hundred and fifty persons killed 
231 against the bill. March 30.—F ifty-one persons injured, six { 

The British budget for the fiseal year end- | tally, by an accident on the Cincinnati § 
ing Mareh 31, 1Iee3, showed a revenne of ern Railroad, near Mason’s Station, Kent 
£x9,004,000. This exceeded the estimate by April 1.— Twenty-six persons killed 
£ 4,069,000, The expenditures had been | thirty-eight injured by a boiler explosi 
£82,906,000, showing a surplus of £98,000. | St.-Dizier, France. 
the expenses of the war in Egypt, including April 5.—Forty persons killed by the 
the amount contributed to defray the cost of | sion of a powder factory at Moricane, 
the Indian contingent, were £3,896,000. For | Rome. 


the coming year the estimated expenditure is April 6.—Thirteen persons killed by t 


£25,780,000, The national debt was reduced | lapse of a hotel at Greenville, Texas. 
the past year by about £7,100,000, April 8.—One hundred and forty-five | 
In the British House of Commons, April 17, | burned in Vallorbe, Switzerland. Twelve h 
motion introduced by Mr. Pell, Conservative, | dred persons rendered homeless. 
1 favor of the immediate reform of local tax- April 10.—Eight men buried by a cay 
ation, was negatived by a vote of 217 to 229, | the Red Bridge Mine, in Michigan. 
An amendment was accepted by the govern- April 14.—Seven miners killed by an ¢ 
ment postponing the consideration of reform | sion of fire-damp in the coal mines at Lour 
measures until the whole question of local , France. 
government has been dealt with. The close- OBITUARY. 
ness of the division on Mr. Pell’s motion caused March 21.—In London, England, Rt. H 
cheers among the Tories. George Jessel, Master of the Rolls, aged ti! 
rhe French oceupied Porta Negra and Lo- | nine years. 
ngo in Con March 28. The natives pro- March 25.—At Kenosha, Wisconsin, I] 
tested again his action to the captain of the | Timothy O. Howe, Postmaster-General, 
Portuguese cruiser Bengo, who made a formal | sixty-seven years. 
protest to the French authorities. The terri- March 23.—In London, John Brown, pers: 
tory in question lies north of the Portuguese | attendant of Queen Victoria, 
dominions. March 29.—In Chicago, General N. B. Buti 
In the Prussian Reichstag, April 13, the Min- | aged seventy-six years. 
ster of Finance read an imperial message. In April 4.—In New York city, Peter Cooper 
the Emperor said he had always believed | his ninety-third year. 
that if was his duty to devote the same solici- April 5.—In Washington, D. C., Briga: 
tude for the condition of the working classes General Joseph K. Barnes, late Surgeon-Ge1 
as was displayed by the Prussian kings. When | eral of the Army, aged sixty-six years. 
the Socialist law was promulgated the Em- April 15.—At Schwerin, Friedrich Franz I] 
peror expressed his conviction that legislation | Grand-duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, aged 
should not be restricted to police and penal | sixty years. 


4 





Cditar’s 


is the bride of the months—not that 
anything, but it 
rate, the favorite 
bridal 


June, roses, brides 


A is : 
s well. It is, at any 

for The statistics of 

June are startiing. 


ti x pression means 


brides. 


ree words inseparable; but only in certain 
les. For June, our poetic June, is, after 
itter of latitude. It is easily first in 
England, among a lot that 
not be wanted anywhere else. It is 
appreciated there as it is nowhere 
the world. The poet of this idolatry 
ns,in a line that glows with beauty to 
England reader, 


of months 


What 


so rare as ¢ 


s single line of beauty was once inserted 
ewspaper column. It 
drum, and thirty-seven answers were 

Not correct. The answer 

g—nothing is so scarce. The poet 
f, who had travelled and made a com- 
‘ study of days and Junes, hedges a 
vith the cautious addition, 


was taken as a 
one Was 


rhen, if ever, come the perfect days. 


ay, of which the poet speaks as so scarce 

But 

which has got itself so exalted is a 

dei There are places where June must 

sliked and have a very unpoetic sound. 
ive peoples who exclaim, 


s latitude, comes, ‘‘ if ever,” in June. 


What 1ing as a day in June! 


so seore 


vet probably New England will impose 
tion of June on all this continent, just as 
sh poets imposed upon New England a 
nd tender feeling for its raw month of 


ue late Dr. E.H. Knight, author of the val- 

e Dictionary of Mechanics, who died in Janu- 
last, was What is calleda character. While 
France, in 1878, he was much courted and 
tertained by the best class of literary and 
t people. He used to visit a family of the 
jilityin Normandy. On one of his up-coun- 
trips he made an excursion and stopped a 

iy at Sedan, where some one gave him a cay- 
pistol. As near as could be ascertained 
contained at least three undischarged car- 
ves. He carried this in his trunk. When 
emoustrated with “that it may go off,” he 
ked around in his solemn manner, pointed 
to his brnised and battered trunk, and said, 


‘Providence moves in mysterious ways: how 


owe know but what it will pick up a bag- | 


gage-smasher ?” 
\ CORRESPONDENT who has charge of the 
rithmaney department of this Magazine, and 
ois now engaged in constructing a system 
that will enable us to calculate the periodicity 


Prauer, 


of South American revolutions, and the proba 
ble advent of what is called * ¢ arly spring” 
New England, sends to the Drawer the follow 
ing timely figures bearing upon the immediate 
future of France: 

Tam reminded of an article on arithmaney 
which I read in Notes and Queries many years 
which 
that something serious might happen to the 
Emperor and Empress of France in 1870. I 
find it in the number of S« pte mber 15, 1266. 
( Notes and Queries, 3d Series, X., 215 

Arithmancey is the 
numbers. In 1866 


were looking to 1369 and 1270 as years of pos- 


ago, in the writer suggested (in 1866 


science of divining by 


many persons in France 
sible catastrophes because of some curious 
arithmetical facts in past French history. 

Louis XVI. came to the throne in 1774; add- 
ing these digits together makes 19, which add- 
ed to 1774 gives 1793, in which year he lost his 
crown and head. The next re 
government with the of Robes- 
pierre in 1794, and the Convention out of which 
grew the First Empire. To 1794 add the sum 
of its digits, 21, and you have 1815, the year of 
Waterloo, the fall of Napoleon, and the return 
of Bourbon power with Louis XVIII. Again 
add to 1215 the sum of its digits, and you have 
1830, the year of the revolution of July, the 
fall of Charles X., and accession of Louis Phil- 
Ippe. 

Here another rule i 
erative. Louis Philippe was born in 1773, the 
sum of whose digits is 12. His queen, Amélie, 
was born 1782. The sum of the digits is again 
In. His accession was in 1830. Add 12, 
the result is 174%, the date of his fall. 

During the reign of Louis Napoleon French 
believers in arithmancy were divided in meth 
Adding to 1848 the 
sum of its digits gave 1°69, to which many 
looked as a year of disaster. Others counted 
from the year in which he was proclaimed Em- 
peror, and married to Eugénie, 1853. 
Napoleon was born in 1808, and the Empress 


ular order of 
| 


began ll 


1 arithmaney became op- 


ana 


ods of prognostication. 


Louis 


was born in 1226, both which years give 17 as 
the sum of their digits. Following the rule, 
as in Louis Philippe’s case, and adding this to 
1853, gave 1270. By aremarkable coincidence, 
the sum of the digits of 1853 was also 17, and 
the old rule, as in the case of Louis XVI.. also 
gave the year 1870 for disaster, which came 
with the German war and the fall of the em- 
pire. That this was not an after-thought is 
shown by the publication of this prognostica- 
tion for 1870 in 1866, as I have already cited it. 

Now, however, the French prophets, by help 
of the magic in numbers, are in the darkness 
which overhangs all lookers into the future. 
Shall they add to 1870 the sum of its digits 
and expect the end of the Republic in 1836? 
Or must they take some one’s birth year, and 


? 


if so, whose? Arithmetic is as good as any 
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nation if you only know 
ch toadd. Let us 


es about it. 


l how mu 


THERE is a prevalent notion that anything 
iecomplished by le a law on 
the statute-book will cure every evil, and there 


can be gislation 
inaconstitutional amendment 
The following peti- 
tion for the removal of a hardship, which was 


not signed in season to lay before one of our 


ginal sin. 


State Legislatures which recently adjourned, 


ll be approved by many true reformers: 
of the State of 


that they are 


te; that they are 


y represent 
is Stat eat 
m diggers of that mollusk 
im. And your peti 
in flavor and attract 
be desired except in 

iveness of its several parts 
owing to the fact that human 
dt with this pecul 


us object les 


Tur Drawer has never had so good a meta- 
phor, complete in all its parts, as the follow- 
ing, which is cut from a recent 


ious new Spaper, 


article in a 
We feel sure 
the metaphor is all right, because the an- 

rof itis a Doctor of Divinity 
of pride are 


lay tl 


prominent reli 


that 
: “These seeds 
bursting with flame which might 
10 foundations of a deluge that would 


with a4 


” 
tlh Its . 


fangs envenom my soul 


It was a much less highly cultivated min- 


ister who recently made this contribution to 
on the “ Beatitudes.” 


said the preacher, “ before pro- 


etymology in a 
“My 
ceeding to unfold our subject it is necessary 
to give a definition of the word I have just 
used, 


‘he’ 


) sermon 
friends,” 
i Ss, 


Beatitude is composed of two words, 
and ‘atitude.’ Be means to live, to ex- 
and when a man lives, when he really 


yays strikes an attitude. Hence we 


This is hardly a fair illustration of the value 
of preaching. 


the ple 
i 


A much better one comes from 
cities in Connecticut. 
the 


one of 


A di 


iantest 


stinguished clergyman in leading 


church had one morning finished his sermon, | 


when one of his much-impressed hearers came 
forward to thank him for it, and this dialogue 


followed: 


“Tt is fifteen years since I heard you last. | 
In this very place, fifteen years ago, I heard | 


you preach a sermon that I have never forgot- 
ten. It did me more good than any sermon I 
ever heard. 
wanted to thank you for if.” 

‘Ah, indeed !” replied the pleased preacher. 
“Such evidence of my poor labor is very grate- 


ful. I should like to know wh; 
was. Do you remember the tex 

‘Well, no, I can’t tell 
now, but it was the greatest 
heard. It just lifted me. 
sermon.” 

“T should really like to know wl 
it was,” replied the clergyman, much 
ed in so decided a case of the power 
pulpit. “If you can not recall the text 
was the subject of the sermon ?” 

= Well, now, doctor, it’s gone from I 
get what the text was, and I can’t rak: 
subject now; but I tell you it was 
sermon. It did me more good 
powerful discourse I ever heard. 
vet it if I live to be eighty.” 

“But can’t you recall anything in 
excite my curiosity. Can't you give 
that will identify it?” 

“No, I can’t tell what was in it exa 
subject has slipped out of my mind. 
know exactly what you said, but 
nificent sermon, 


t 
what the t 
SeTmic 


I never for: 


it wast 


I sha’ 


It W 

It did me more good t] 
the preaching I ever heard. It has j 
by me for fifteen years.” 

“And you can not recall a word t 
help me to identify it ?” 

“Well, I can’t now bring up what 
about, but I remember how it wound up 
said, ‘Theology ain’t religion—not by a 
sight ’” 


AFTER the clergy it is the turn of t] 
Among the lawyers of one of our large | 
cities is “ Squire G.,” as he is commonly « 
whose common boast until recently 
never did any witness get the better of 
In defending a man accused of retailil 
without a license, however, Squire G. 1 
equal. The principal witness for the pros: 
tion had testified that the defendant's 
cery” had the reputation of being a liqui 
loon. In the cross-examination the follo 
colloquy took place: 

Squire G. “I understand you to say 
this place had the reputation of being a p! 
where liquor was sold ?” 

WItTNEss. “ Yes, sir, so I said.” 

G. “Was this reputation a general on 

W. “Yes, sir, it was.” 

G. “Whom did you ever hear say tl 
was such a place ?” 

W. “I do not know that I ever heard 
one say so.” 

G. “Yet you say that it had such a ger 
reputation ?” 

W. “ Yes, six” 

Mr. G. evidently thought that now he 
the witness in a tight corner, and leaning 


| with a complacent smile, he asked, in a ti 
| umphant way, “ Now be so kind as to tel 
| 

It stuck by me, and I have always | 


jury what you mean by saying a place has t 


| reputation of being a liquor saloon, yet y: 
| never heard any one say it was.” 
“Well, Squire G., I’ll illustrate,” replied the 





“T believe you have the reputation 
vy a smart lawyer, but I will take oath 
| never heard any one say you were.” 

G. at once concluded not to prolong 

ss-eXamination. 
same city with “Squire G.” is another 
d advocate, commonly addressed as 
’E., whose original remarks have made 
ous, and who is the victim of at least 
iarters of the practical jokes ofthe city. 
lve KE. is very fond of relating most mar- 
is stories of his exploits, which are always 
sanied by gestures equally extraordinary. 
y years ago the Jud 
couple of professional friends, who, 


ge was “summering” 
¢ his proclivities to the use of the long 
termined to have a little sport at his 

In the course of their rambles they 
i at a hotel near some famous fishing 
and planned to start fishing at fom 
he next morning. Judge E. -aAr- 
, was not to be waked when t 


rted. 


¢ came, and the two sportsmen start- 


, hot 


+ 


1@ Othli- 


ng their unconscious victim slumbering 
Iv: As they passed through the oftice 
e hotel they said to the elerk, tapping 
foreheads significantly, “ Keep your eye 
it friend of ours 
and don’t let him excite himself.” 
irse the rumor that the new guest was 
ff” spread through the hotel, and at 
‘fast the judge was the centre of all ob- 
ition; but supposing that it was 
it of his being the renowned Judge E., 
ither flattered than otherwise. 
breakfast he strolled into the office, 
half a dozen of the 
ts,engaged in conversation about the mys- 
lodger. Not noticing the looks of dis- 
him, he began Dy 
No one seemed 


he’s harmless enough, 


1e 


eC ¢ 


due to 
he 


were assembled 


cast upon saying, 
morning, gentlemen.” 
inclined to dispute this statement, and 

ce reigned for a few moments. 

ildenly the Judge was reminded of certain 

mderful exploits, and, rising, he began an ac- 

f them, couched in the most flowery 

and to enforce his remarks laid his 


s 


GC ¢ 
vuage, 


d on the shoulder of his nearest auditor, 
), not faneying the presence of the supposed 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


| that for his own personal 


“Restrain me! 
ed the victim of the joke a 
“Td like to see you.” 


The clerk was now thoroughly p 


satety strong 


sures wert and was about to put his 


threat 


companions 


necessary, 


execution when Jud 


returned, 


into 
and hurried 
tions followed. 

Judge E. could only hush the matter up by 
a generous “treat.” Even then tl 
| 


tit t 
and now the Judge can be stopped 


story 
leaked out, 
in by his aud 


ed” 


marvellous talk 


don’t get excit 


most 


“Now 


his 
saylug, 
Tue following characteristic sati 
ean be found unsigned in Fraser 
No. 24, Vol. IV., January, 1832. Th 
a frequent contributor to Fraser’ 
and this bit of biting satire 


his pen, although it has never been 


Is ho doubt 


ledged or identified by any of the col 
his works: 


A. AND E. I 


W 

Bulwer wrote 

As Beelzebub did ins; 
And both of 


them they did 
All for the sake of hire 


Lr 


E. Aram kill 

Out of a 

E. Bulwer di 
A deed w 

For Aram he murder 
And Bulwer he murder 

Aram's crime it was ir 

That cash he might purloi 

E. Bulwer did his wickedn¢ 
For love of Colburn’s ¢ 

t money h ) 1] 1 


niuses so fin 


E 


itic, retired through the nearest open door | 


th more haste than courtesy. 
Somewhat disconcerted, the narrator smoked 
silence for a few moments; but unwilling 
it so good a story should remain untold, he 
vanced and resumed the tale, emphasizing 
vigorous blows on the clerk’s desk 
lhe clerk at once deserted his post, exclaim- 
x, ‘Now calm yourself, sir; just try and be 
lilll, 
“Be what?” eried the Judge, thoroughly 
stified. 
‘There, now, be calm; don’t excite your- 
self, or we shall have to take measures to re- 


strain you.” 


shall see. 


gibbet we 


Ire ‘ 
I 


as well. 


not only raw recruits, but raw officers 


A correspondent recalls to his mind a sergeant 
of the regular army who was set to drill raw 
Ohio at C The 

geant had acquired enough knowledge to give 
orders, but had not yet perfected the discipline 
On the first trial he lost all pa- 


soldiers inp Denison. ser- 


of himself. 
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irdness of his command, 
1] he let 
dismissed 
This last- 


of stones, 


were 


} ] 
muna, 


: there 
1 


to master and a 


was at 
mili- 
in old farmer from the Val- 
s elected in 1861 captain of 

At his 


ned himself in 


pply 


first drill the hon- 
front of his 
rhtened himself up, drew his 


anting the technical command to 
line in motion, called out: 
‘Now, boys, pull out your sabres. Horner” 
to the bugler), “toot your horn. And all fol- 
low me,” 

‘ , and followed 


very well, when 


der way 
] 


as doing 


> company u! 


ata gallop, and w 
problem of turning a street corner con- 
fronted him, and he yelled: 
“Swing round this corner—just like a gate.” 
his happy thought got the company launch- 
gain, When the captain tried another ma- 
‘Form fours, and follow me,” which 
mixed up the line that the command 

ed, and screamed: “ Whoa!—I mean 
file): “now di- 


“Oh, blazes! where 


vo in ones” (single 
deploy ). 
the inextricable confusion 
cried out: 

kin all go 


And watching 
f. ramoment in despair, he 
‘Here, [1 You 
es. I'm goin’ home.” 


nd home he 


sign, uns to 


went. 


he island of Rock Island, 


at ol the largest 


he war t 
arsenal of the coun- 
was used as a rebel prison. The soldiers 
both armies who died while it was thus used 
buried in two large cemeteries on the isl- 
and. For many years it has been the custom 
for the children of a Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home 
near by to come and strew flowers over the 
craves. The Home now contains few soldiers’ 
orphans 


be 


Su} 


the original orphans having grown 
men and women, and their places be- 
} 


1; 
yplied 


| by orphans of less picturesque 

character), but the custom is observed as be- 

fore. The 

each with a wreath on his arm, march in and 

stand at the head of the graves. <A signal is 
ven, and each boy lays his wreath upon the 

head-stone before him. 

One Decoration-day a few years since the 
children were marshalled as usual before the 
The 
ind had not yet begun to play, and a solemn 
Suddenly 
it was broken by the loud wailing of a stout 


band plays a dirg 


cemetery gates, wreaths on their arms. 
ly 


lence pervade d the great crowd. 


little orphan on the outskirts. 
turned to look. The superintendent hurried 
“What's the matter with you? What 
you making all this disturbance for?” 
sobbed the le orphan, “I 


to him. 
are 
“ont On.” 


stout little 


»,and the boys, | 


Every body | 


ain’t got no wreath, and [ain't got no o 
Then he lifted up his voice and weyt 
But the superintendent was equal to tli 
He rummaged ont a wreath fr 
superfluous flowers, and slung it on t 
arm, saying, “ Here, take this wreath 
to that boy and tell him to give yor 
vrave.” ; 


S1on. 


Goop stories of the war still com: 
This, told by a friend of the wi 
has, I think, never appeared in print: 
The story-teller, Colonel F——, was 
time stationed in West Virginia. It w 
ing the early days of the war, and in thy 
town a regimental band which | 
received their uniforms, and were marvel 
proud of them. The drum-major had ] 
ters in a private house, where he 
much at home. He had a great deal to 
the good housekeeping of his hostess. N 
happened that some member of the ba 
it may be some soldier—died, and thi 
were called upon for the funeral. It was t 
first military funeral, and they had thei 
uniforms, and altogether it was a gr 
sion to them; and as the deceased was a wi 
less fellow whom no one mourned, ther 
To be s 
circumstances were rather against an im] 
funeral. For one thing, the town was so s1 
that they could get neither coffin nor hear 
then, although different members could } 
different tunes, the only piece of music wl 
the whole band had practiced together 
which was safe for them to try in publ 
“Polly, put the kettle on, and we'll all 
tea,” which did not seem exactly adapted t 
funeral. 
But the drum-major was not to be daunti 

by such trifles. He had the dead soldies 

ried to his quarters, and made a coffin out of 
dry-goods box, and covered it with a flag 

best they could do for a hearse was a lumber 
wagon drawn by two sorry mules. As for t! 
musie, after much consultation it was de: 

to play “Polly, put the kettle on,” rery slo 

in which case it was hoped it would have 
solemn sound, and pass for a dirge with 
| town’s-people, who were not musical. 
The arrangements being all completed, t] 
| band had the coffin put on the wagon, and set 
out walking in a stately manner, in their 1 
| uniforms, playing “ Polly, put the kettle o 
| with extraordinary slowness and solem 
All the town lined the sidewalk, and the dru 
| major walked ahead, flourishing his baton, and 
feeling that the proudest day of his life had 
| come. The band doubtless shared his feeling 
| but they were a little distracted by the ne 
sity of keeping step, which, owing to the mus 
was more difficult than one would imagi! 


surface. 


was 


no regrets to chasten their pride. 


| 

| Still, they went on prosperously enough unt 

tliey reached the first corner; then an unusual 

| animation was evident among the by-standers, 
and an instant later a little negro girl came 
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» to the procession, crying, “ Mars’ | and most charming women of that « 


s! oh, Mars’ Williams !” Phe reader will have no diftienlty in 


1 l 
“Mars’ Williams” was the drum-major. | out her three names if he hits upon tl 


enized the small negro at once as the | clew. It is entitled: 


1e 


of his hostess, but he had no mind to 
he walked on stiff and straight and 
martial, paying no attention. 
small negro ran at his heels, still eall- 
Oh, Mars’ Williams, missus says please are 
He only waved his hand at her. Fi- earch nart 
she ventured to pull his august coat tail. Divine, 
s was too much. He wheeled upon the | That m 
ng a very wrong word at her under 
Mars’ Williams,” she pleaded, “I can’t | ana vet ther 
Missus she say don’t go on wid de | Which one mi 
iuse Mars’ Jim ain’t dar; she done If one could m 
out toar!l’ Upon the open 
discomfited band returned with the Be RNR hot 
iftin, and the unfortunate “ Mars’ Jim” 


musical nam 


Of poets, by poe 


iried with secant ceremony later, having, | In common sequence le 
resumed, been sufticiently aired for even Compose a sound delighting a 


7 housekeepers’ ideas. 


ING the purchasing season in the famous 
t of 1877 for Governor and the control 
siana, many funny incidents happened. FREAKS OF FORGETFULNESS 
glt the Nichols people secured four col OF all the ills to whieh flesh is heir, 
entlemen from the Packard Legislature | fulness is the one that furnishes the e 
id them at a private house, where they | number of laughable episodes; and 
ing to induce them to go to the Nich- | many of them are very annoyii 
ite, and thus destroy the Packard goy- | ful feature that is their almost 
One of the brethren demanded sev- | companion affords a certain deg 
thousand dollars for the change. The | pensation. 
man engaged in the purchase, a man of Near one of onr Atlantie sea-p het 
vealth, and former owner of the gigantie | sides an old whaling captain commonly known 
man (now a man of affairs), who was | as Uncle Gurdon. ‘To keep from getting rusty 
yon a bed in the room smoking a cigar, | he made his home on the river-bank, where he 


“ Merey, what a price! 


Don’t you know | could keep a boat, and fish or paddle about 
hefore the war I could have bought six | he liked. The place was about t miles from 


ke you for this sum ?” 


the city, and, as occasion required, 
. yes, that’s so,” replied the newly made | don and his wife would journey to: 
n and legislator, blowing the smoke in a | the purpose of shopping. Reacl 


d from his mouth— that’s so; but then | the horse and wagon would be lett at the \ 
kind you mention were field hands. Times | ter trough on the Parade, and each would 


ro 
hanged. We are Senators, and charged | in different directions, earrying their bundles 
grave responsibilities. And, besides, it | to this common receptacle, the first through 
s like the last chance for a ‘divy’ in this | waiting for the other. On one of thes 
for the colored man. Ah, Colonel, we | ping excursions Uncle Gurdon made 
es high, but you must have us.” And he | trips to the wagon, finding each time th 
is price, ditions had been made to the store of bu 
a sign that his wife was busy. Having co 
IN these days when “lines of great men all | pleted his purchases, he unhitehed his horse, 
nd us that we might have made our lines | and the ferry-boat having 
me” by a little early practice, a certain | into the wagon and drove on 
terest attaches to the following verses, which | crossing the river one of his ac quaint 
ire able to say from internal and external | stepped up and asked how he was g 
nee were written by Edgar A.Poe. The “Well, [m getting on nice] 
York Evening Mirror, edited by George P. | ered just now.” 
rris, of the date February 21, 1846, printed “Why, is anything going wrong ?” 
mber of valentines which had been read “No, nothing special; but I came down 
valentine party in the salon of a lady who | do some shopping, and I’ve forgotten a parcel 
it time gathered at her reunions most of | I was to get,” and the old gentleman serateh- 
poets and wits of the city. This one, un- | ed his head in a perplexed manner. 
doubtedly contributed by Poe, is an ingenious “Well, I wouldn’t worry. 
acrostic on the name of one of the poetesses | of it next time,” said the neig! 


mces 
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boat having reached the landing, 


don drove ashore, and went on toward home. 
When nearly half-way there he was met by 
another friend, who stop} 


“ How 


asked. 


a chat. 
Unele Gurdon ?” 


ved to have 


do you do to-day, 


he 


“Oh, nicely, nicely; though (’m a bit wor- 


ried just now.” 
“Worried? What about ?” 

“Well, vou see, ve been to town shopping, 

and there’s a parce lofsome kind that I’ve for- 

I can’t think what it is, and it both- 

nd it! You 


is betore you 


r mil recollect 


By-the-way, 


will 


fo ag 


ain. 
how 


Gurdon, is your wife ?” 


* Jerusalem!” cried Uncle Gurdon, slapping 
wife that 
She went to town with me to 
gy, and I was to wait for her.” 


with oreat energy. “Tt’smy 
rotten ! 


fol 
do some shoppil 

And Unele 
the 


hind, 


Gurdon turned around, and went 
back ferry for the parcel that he had 


left be 


to 


One 


of Unele 


afflicted with 


Gurdon’s neji 
tbsent-mindedness, and had, be- 
that of thinking he was af 
flicted with some incurable malady. During 
thre a source of great trou- 

was the contidante to 


sides, a 


mania 


se s 


je riods he Wwa 
to | 


ble iis Wife, as she 


is 
whom he 
It 
him by; 
} 


Wit! 


carried these gloomy 
to say tl 


forebodings. 
IS Sale iat no human ailment passed 
they all became his friends, and staid 
1 lilin 
With h 
rand 


r stroll with dog 


s mania he combined a love for hunt- 


his best solace at such times was a 


and gun. He was out on 
one of these expeditions, and his only luck was 
a robin, which he thrust into a pocket of his 
coat. Returning home, he hung this garment 
in a closet, and for some time let it remain un- 
used. When he next put it on,a peculiar odor 
that clung to him him to brush 
clothes thoroughly; and this not availing, he 
took a bath. the 
baths and brushings followed each other, all to 
no purpose ; wherever he went the odor accom- 


Ile then called his wife, and after 


caused his 


Still 


panied him, 
bestowing on her a most mournful look, said, 
‘Sara, 1 do not wish to alarm you, or to give 
you needless pain or sorrow, but I must tell 
you that I shall soon die.” 
“Ah!” It 
1 too familiar with it to be excited. 
“Yes, I feel that mortification has set 
and there is no cure for it. 


was 
grow 
in, 
Do you not smell 
creeable odor that hangs about me? 

» sign of mortification. 


L bathed, but 


I have brush- 
all to no purpose. I know 

at I am mortifying, and that I must die.” 
‘Let me 


ments the 


see, 


said Sara; and in a few mo- 


window to the cat. 
Since that time Sara has possessed an infal- 
lible cure for all 


expen 


new complaints. 


the word “ Robins.” 


It is an in- 
i. 


Uncle Gur- | 


vhbors was also } 


odor remained, and | 


an old story, and Sara had | 


dead robin was thrown out of the | 
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TEXAS SIFTINGS 

THEY UNDERSTOOD EACH OTH 
OLD Mose and another venerable « 
were standing in front of a store « 


? 


Avenue, when Jim Webster happened to is 


“Dar’s moah den forty chicken t 
Austin, ineludin’ Jim Webster,” remark: 

Webster overheard the remark, and 1 
ing asked for an explanation, with 
air. He also carried a heavy cane. 

“Mister Webster, I wouldn’t hurt y: 
ing for a thousand dollars. I didn’t 1 
say dar was a dozen chicken thieves i: 
including yerself.” 

“What did you mean ter say ?” 

“Nuffin in de world ’ceptin’ dat dar 
dozen chicken thieves in Austin not i 
yerself.” 

Jim was very much affected, and he 1 
in a husky tone of voice, “ Uncle Mos 
man ’pologizes he jess disarins me rig 
Gimme yer hand. ’Tain’t offen anybody 
ters me as you has done.” 

AN EXASPERATING WAITER, 
Last week Austin was crowded w 
gers in attendance on the Democratic ( 
sional Convention. Hence the waiters 

hotel were somewhat pushed, and ce 
wait on the guests as promptly as th 
desired. One of the San Antonio del 
after waiting an hour or so, bawled out 
“Here, I only ordered a eup of cottes 
I’ve had to wait for nearly an hour.” 
“Hit’s your own fault, sah,” replied t] 
ored waiter; “you could ha’ waited f 


fo 
steak, fish, pertaters, and almos’ ever 
else, ef you had only ordered ’em. De 1 
you only waited for coffee am bek 
didn’t order nuffin else.” 

COTTON STATISTICS. 

During the cotton-picking season in 7 
a colored man who had gone into the cou 
to pick cotton returned very much disgust: 

“Didn't you git no offers to pick cotto 
asked a friend. 

* Yes, sich as dey was. 
ed me one-fourth of what I picked. 1 
took a look at de field, and I saw for mys 
dat when hit was all picked, hit 
amount to one-fourth, so I letf for home 

“You was in luck dat you didn’t get fool 

“You bet Iwas. My’refmetic was all w 
saved me. I tells you, send yer chilluns 
school.” 


A white man offer 


wotidl 


A few nights ago an Austin man was awak- 


ened by a burglar opening ashutter. The d 
| turbed proprietor of the house got out his } 
| tol, remarking to his wife, “I am not 4 
| sure this pistol is loaded.” 


The burglar, hi 

ever, overheard the remark, and being ar 

| er of the newspapers, and remembering li 
| many fatal accidents occur from handling 
| loaded pistols, fled in wild dismay, leaving 
| professional instruments behind him. 








“THE WITCH'S DAUGHTER.”’—From a Picture By F. S. Cuurcu. 
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